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HE subject of pulpit eloquence has been frequently discussed ; 
the preachers of differeut countries, of France and England, 
have been arrayed against each other; and a comparison instituted, 
not without invidiousness, between the effect produced by men, 
like Wesley and Whitfield, and the more stationary and temperate 
ministers of the established church. We cannot however consider 
the subject as exhausted, nor can its importance be lightly esti- 
mated, when we take into the account its extensive influence in 
governing the minds, and forming the characters of so many 
among our vast population; and the peculiar interest which, at 
this period, it appears to command. The fame of a prose 
reacher, independently of the peculiar doctrines which he may 
appen to advocate, draws an assemblage of many, who are evi- 
dently attracted by the oratory, not by any predilection either for 
the truths of Christianity, or for the system of exposition. Whe- 
ther this is a healthful system of the religion of the country may 
perhaps be questioned ; the fact is beyond all doubt. Some evils 
will doubtless result from this, which we hope that we may call 
without offence a prevailing fashion ; a spirit of wandering abroad 
in search of what may be better learnt at home; an appetite, too 
frequently morbid, for excitation of the feelings rather than the 
improvement of the morals and the heart, and an impatient dis- 
content at the less effective exertions of those moderate talents 
aud respectable acquirements, which must fall to the lot of the 
majority in so extensive an establishment as the church. Still, on 
the other band, much good may unquestionably ensue; not only 
‘ may many who came to scoff, remain to pray,’ but the devotion of 
great talents of any description to the service of religion must add 
to its weight and hold upon society; and the vulgar but prevailing 
prejudice, that great genius and originality invariably take the other 
side, and cannot condescend to the control of religious duty, may 
be counteracted. The man of unquestionable abilities contributes 
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not only the influence of his words and writings tothe cause, but 
that of his character also; and he can have little ‘knowledge how 
far the magic of great names operates upon the ardent and imita- 
tive minds of the young and enthusiastic, who would undervalue 
or depreciate such assistance to the advancement of religion. 

It appears to us then that the difference between the nature of 
that eloquence, which belongs to the pulpit, and that which is 
appropriate to the hustings, the bar, or the senate, is too often lost 
sight of. Neither is the distinction of the systems adopted in Roman 
Catholic countries on one hand, and by the dissenters on the other, 
carefully attended to, when the result of their labours is balanced 
against that of our church ministers. 

The orator in Palace Yard, or Westminster Hall, or in St. Ste- 
phen’s, addresses in a great degree passions which are forbidden 
ground to the Christian preacher; and if at any time the latter 
makes an incursion into those regions, he is in danger of assuming 
a tone inconsistent with the dignity and the charity of his calling. 
What are the passages in ancient and modern eloquence to which 
the audience must have listened with awful and appalling interest, 
and which we even now read with a sensation approaching to terror ; 
those which secure and retain our admiration, adhere to the me- 
mory, atid recur whenever we hear the names of Demosthenes, of 
Cicero, and of Burke?’—are not many among them, the fierce invec- 
tive, the terrible crimination, the bold and unexpected retort, the 
cutting sarcasm, the cool and dignified irony on one hand; or, on the 
other, the skilful flattery, the exquisite artifice with which the baser 
as well as the nobler passions of the audience are wrought into a 
subservience to the orator’s purpose, the fine and scarcely percep- 
tible adulation by which ‘ he wields at will the fierce democracy?” 
It is the torrent of fiery indignation with which the Athenian over- 
whelmed the encroaching Philip, the full cup of bitterness which 
is discharged on the head of his rival Eschines; it is the virulent 
declamation which appalled Catiline, or Antony, the felicitous art 
by which Cesar is flattered out of a pardon for Marcellus; it is the 
sarcasm against the effeminate Clodius, where the orator applies to 
him the word sororem, fratrem volui dicere, semper in hujus viri 
nomine erro ;—lastly, it is the solemn and terrible denunciation of 
Hastings before the bar of the House of Lords, in the name of all 
that is sacred, moving, dignified in the nature of mankind, All 
these modes of exciting emotivn are clearly beyond the limits of 
pulpit eloquence, which, if genuine, is too mild and charitable to 
depend for its success on such viclent and inflammatory means. 
Indeed, in ordinary situations, it would want the power as well as 
the desire of employing such instruments ; but where it overstepped 
its own peculiar limits, and made an inroad into the province of 
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political oratory, it immediately ensured the same visible and ex- 
tensive influence. When was it that pulpit eloquence governed 
with unquestioned dominion the public mind? When it addressed 
itself indiscriminately to every passion ; when it nourished the bitter 
feelings of discontent and faction, personal or party antipathies ; 
when, in an equally unchristian spirit, though with language on both 
sides deeply imbued with scriptural fervour, the Puritan inveighed 
against the loyalist, the loyalist recriminated on the Puritan; when 
one, in his fierce invective, denounced, even by name, God’s ven- 
geance on the oppressor, the other on the rebel ; when each pre- 
sumptuously and unwarrantably assumed the tone and language of 
the inspired prophets, on one hand pouring forth fearful and 
accumulated malediction on its enemies, on the other exciting its 
own party to wild, fervid, extravagant exultation ;—then it was 
that it hurried men to battle; enured them to the most heroic suffer- 
ing; consoled them in the hour of the deepest calamity; in some 
producing that honest zeal, which, whether misguided or not, pur- 
sues the end which the conscience approves, in singleness and 
uprightness of heart; in others, that frenzy of fanaticism, which, 
full of the leaven of every evil passion, considers them sanctified 
by the cause to which it is wedded, from worldly rather than 
religious motives: this has been the case in every period of reli- 
gious strife, and that party has in general triumphed which has 
appealed to the most dominant and universal passions. It is far 
from our present purpose to decide, or even to inquire, whether 
circumstances may or may not justify this extension of authority on 
the part of the preacher; still less whether, at any peculiar periods 
of our history, persecution, for conscience sake, was lawfully or 
wisely resisted by the collective energies of the preacher and his 
congregation. All, however, must allow, that the circumstances 
are not common, which will warrant this union of the minister of 
Christ and the demagogue in the same character; and that, even in 
the extreme cases which may vindicate this line of conduct, he 
appears in a forced, unusual, and unnatural situation, When he 
reverts to the reason and the affections, the preacher appears to 
return to his home ; he exercises there his quiet domestic office, 
and secures that universal respect, admiration and approval which 
he could scarcely claim or preserve in the turbulence and distraction 
of his former occupation. 

But with regard to those passions which are clearly within the 
sphere of the preacher, the fears and the compassion of his audience, 
much more is required of him than of other orators ; his task is 
more delicate and must be administered with greater discretion, in 
proportion as its effects aim at being more lasting. He must r 
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be content with mere temporary emotion. Provided in other 
cases the orator retain his magic mastery over the minds of his 
hearers, till he has obtained their vote or their verdict, his end is 
answered. But the assertions and the proofs of the preacher must 
bear the severe test of subsequent examination; he will have ob- 
tained a poor triumph, if, after having created a, most, powerful 
immediate sensation, his audience, when, they have departed, find 
they have been imposed upon by illogical arguments, by. mere 
theatric energy, and by hardy assumptions, Even, when we read 
the compositions of ancient or modern eloquence, we are satisfied 
if they appear admirably adapted to gain their object; we admire 
the skill which has made so much of a bad or an unpromising 
cause, and submit willingly to the delusion which has before been 
so successful, with those to whom the speech was originally ad- 
dressed. But in religious eloquence nothing is beautiful. but what 
is true; and the slightest dishonesty in the conduct. of the argument 
invalidates the — impression, and we are impatient even of the 
most remote suspicion of artifice or concealment of weakness. 
_ But besides all this, the form of debate and discussion which the 
other forms of oratory usually assume, is greatly calculated to fas- 
cinate the attention, and create a deeper impression. The preacher 
frequently refers to the supposed reasonings of his adversary, the 
infidel or the heretic, but he states their argumeats in bis, own 
words; and though he. may, in fact, give them even more weight 
and strength than they deserve, still we like to see the intellectual 
gladiators on the arena before us; this struggle and conflict of the 
noblest energies of man has something irresistibly exciting, What 
can compensate for the subtle detection of the latent sophism, the 
unravelling of the false argument, the retorted sarcasm, the recrimi- 
nated invective, the seizing of the arms of the apparently triumphant 
antagonist and, plunging them into his own bosom? | Read the de 
Corona of Demosthenes alone, and it is doubtless splendid oratory ; 
read it, aftcr, having gone through the previous, oration of AEschines, 
and it appears in all its ceeaaiiiens powerand felicity/of reply, and 
of retort. Pitt, in his lucid statements of some points which ad- 
mitted of no discussion, was doubtless an admirable orator; but who 
listened to him or to his great/rival with such absorbed atieution, as 
when they were either anticipating the argument of each, other, or 
thundering forth the ardent and indignant refutation? , Nor is it of 
slight importance that in common cases the subject is of immediate, 
pressing and imperious interest. It is before our eyes, it has pro- 
bably already enlisted our passions on one side or the other. Philip 
is at the gates of Athens; Catiline in the centre of Rome, almost 
having begun the work of slaughter; Milo awaiting his sentence, 
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‘reeking as it were with the blood of Clodius, and uncertain whether 
‘his doom will be exile, death, or the gratitude and admiration of 
his country; or Strafford himself pleading in his own defence, 
and in the defence of the strained ‘and violated laws of his country. 
We shall not be suspected of depreciating the eternal importance 
of the appalling and awful ‘topics of Christian preaching; but 
there is this difference, that they are precisely the same which either 
the individual preacher or others before bim have been for ages 
reiterating : they were among the rudiments of our early educa- 
tion; they are of all times and seasons, and consequently peculiar to 
-none. With regard to them novelty is, in general, dangerous; and 
‘even if great genius should triumph, as it occasionally does, over 
this difficulty, this strongest incitement is often counteracted by 
its collision with other prejudices. We are weary and unmoved 
by the style in which we are usually addressed, and yet are invete- 
ratelyattached to some of its peculiarities. ‘Thus origiuality creates 
as it weré a strong reaction, and that very dissimilarity to the pre- 
valent system, on which it prides itself, impedes its influence; and 
lastly even lie, who shall, in spite’ of'all these obstacles, have ob- 
tained the greatest success, must at last be controlled by the nature 
of his subjects. ‘The striking truths of religion are few and simple, 
and though they admit of great copiousness of illustration, even 
that is circumscribed, and he who disdains to imitate others, mast 
at last imitate himself ; repetition is unavoidable ; nor can he take 
advantage of that interminable variation of circumstances, which 
gives its particular character and interest to every trial at the bar, 
and every debate in the senate. Enough however on this part of 
our subject. 

It was most fortunate for the character of French pulpit eloquence 
that the great orators of that country, Bossuet, Bourdaloue and 
Massillon, lived at the precise period when their language had ob- 
tained its utmost purity and perfection. We apprehend that at no 
time, either previous or subsequent, the masculine’ strength of the 
Bishop of Meaux, or the fluent and harmonious el e of Mas- 
sillon, has been stirpassed or even rivalled. The faults of their age 
adhere to our most celebrated preachers. We' cannot with justice 
deny the ‘pedantic ‘ostentation of learning, the more than poetic 
exuberance, the occasional whimsicality of Hlustration in Taylor ; 
the imterminable sentences and the countless subdivisions of Bar- 
row; the languid diffuseness of ‘Tillotson, and the meagre concise- 
ness of Clark ; the want of warmth in Sherlock, and of strength in 
Atterbury ; the absence of every beauty, as well as of most faults, 
in Blair. With regard to the respective merits of the different 
orators of the French school, we can have vo higher authority = 
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the treatise of Cardinal Maury ‘ Sur I’Eloquence de la Chaire.’ 
To his judgment on our own writers we shall not so, easily sub- 
scribe, as the names of the authors to which -he refers appear to 
have been selected by mere chance, if not by a a ay all 
events, he was entirely unacquainted with our older divines, and 
not very extensively informed as to the respective estimation in 
which the modern are held. In spite. of these and other imperfee- 
tions, the work in question is decidedly the, best which bas yet 
appeared upon the subject, and is, as it were, an excellent emblem 
of the oratory on which it chiefly dwells,—admirable jn its arrauge- 
ment, full of good sense in much of itsdetail, with a felicitous and judi- 
cious application of the principles of Cicero and Quintilian to his 
subject, but, at times, flashy and full of false taste, of which we could 
scarcely select a more complete specimen than the following—‘ In- 
sulaires fameux! je cherche un orateur, un véritable orateur parnii 
vos ministres du culte, vos écrivains, vos membres du parlement les 
plus célébres dans la carriére de l’éloquence politique. Or soit dit 
sans offenser votre génie et sur tout sans oublier votre gloire, je 
n’en trouve aucun digne de ce nom.’ It is far, however, from our 
wish to prejudice our readers against a work which we consider of 
high authority as far as the information of the author extended ; 
and as we have suggested an excuse or a palliation for his rashneas 
of decision with regard to, our divines, (with the greatest and elder 
of whom, the English nation itself is. too little acquainted, we 
can scarcely wonder at the ignorance of a foreigner,) since also we 
can scarcely reproach, him with the omission of more than one 
great name, that of Horsley, among. our modern preachers; we 
are bound to extend the same extenuation to his other errors. | In 
fact this assertion of his Eminence was probably made before the 
great day of our parliamentary eloquence, or indeed that of our 
most splendid advocates. Anterior to the regular publication, of 
the debates, we have no authentic or well-reporied speeches ;, we 
seek in vain for more. than sallies and occasional happy thoughts 
of our older parliamentary leaders, of Bolingbroke, of Pulteney, of 
Murray, even of Lord Chatham,, though ,of the, latter indeed we 
have some noble remains. dawn of. Burke, however, must 
have been long previous to the publication even of the. first edition 
of Maury’s work ; and perhaps we must have, recourse to aiplea 
not quite so honourable for his silence with regard to the setting of 
that greatest of writers, and the dawn of all our brilliant galaxy— 
of Pitt, and Fox, and Sheridan, and. Windham, and Grenville, and 
Erskine, and Grattan, and Canning. But the more recent editions 
of the treatise, in which tardy justice might have been done, were 
published under the reign of Buonaparte—qava cuverosowy. 
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But in discussing the comparative merits of the French orators 
the Cardinal is mofe in his element, and on such topics we differ 
from him with hesitation and diffidence. It appears, indeed, to us 
that he scarcely makes out his case with regard to the decided pre- 
eminence of Bossuet; we are inclmed to consider him as a more 
perfect polemic than a preacher. We are aware, however, on the 
other hand, that a large portior of his sermons was published 
from his papers after bis death, and is, therefore, confessedly 
tnfinished ; and, on the other, that the Oraisons Funébres, on which 
his fame chiefly rests, are a species of composition which, abstract- 
edly speaking, is repugnant to all our religious feelings. ‘The great 
topic of praise, aguin, which is usually insisted upon m the estimate 
of Bourdaloue, bis familiarity with the Fathers, is, in our opinion, 
rather among his defects. His manly simplicity of style and 
strong good sense are rarely led astray, except when he adopts and 
comments upon some quaint antithesis or epigrammatic conceit 
from those writers who, whatever their other merits may be, are 
certainly’ not the best models of style. In another point, however, 
we fully coincide, in his attributing the decline of French pulpit 
eloquence to the influence of the admired Petite Caréme of Mas- 
sillon. Inferior, in every respect, in-comprehensiveness of subject, 
in force, im dignity, in the bold assertion of Christian truth, these 
exquisitely polished, but meagre and unsatisfactory discourses won 
the palin from the same writer's Avent and Caréme. To these latter 
sermons we confess that we should be inclined to refer the reader, 
as the most admirable example of that style of preaching, which 
we must not too hastily condemn because it is opposite to our own; 
In fact the French and English sermon are entirely distinct; and it 
may not be uninteresting to trace some of the causes which proba- 
bly tended to establish and increase this difference. ‘To this; no 
doubt the national character and the religion contributed much ; 
but there are other points well worthy of consideration. In the 
first place, the greater frequency with which the duty devolves upon 
the English preacher must be taken into account. In France, and 
in most’ Roman Catholic countries, there are stated periods for 
preaching, agamst which the orator may lay up all the treasures of 
his eloquence. In Advent and in Lent, when the ceremonies of 
the ¢lurch are peculiarly solemn and awful, when the more im- 
pressive parts of religion are forced upon the attention by every 
possible means; when a sort of access of devotion seems to seize 
the whole population, the preacher takes the happy opportunity of 
exercising his office. At these seasons, in the court of Louis XIV., 
to which Pope’s admirable description, mutatis mutandis, may so 
well apply, 
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* A fuol to virtue, yet'a'slave to fame—- 
Now deep in Taylor and the: Book of Martyrs, 
Now drinking citron with his Grace‘and Chartres : 
Now Conscience chills her, and now Passion burns, 
And Atheism and religion take their turns,’ 
the king cast off his mistress, intrigues were suspended ‘by mutual 
consent, the confessionals were crowded, and the royal family and the 
nobility trembled before the thundering vehemence of Bossuet, or 
melted at, the pathetic, harangues of the Bishop of Clermont... A 
favourite sermon was commanded by authority, announced pub- 
licly ; multitudes thronged ‘to hear, not the preacher only, but the 
particular discourse which had: been fi ntly delivered. before 
with the greatestapplause. Hence they poli finished, laboured 
their works into the most exquisite perfection of style, judged by 
frequent repetition the parts which were effective and those which 
were weak, corrected every offence against the most delicate and 
fastidious taste ; nor can we wonder if the effect at last became more 
than oratorical, rather theatrical. They knew that even the man- 
ner of delivering. their most striking passages was a matter of 
public curiosity. The whole court was occupied in the interval 
between the death of Heurietta Maria and the delivering of her 
funeral sermon by Bossuet, in discussing how the masterly preacher 
would fulfil his promise of alluding to the magnificent ring which 
she bestowed upon him on her death-bed, and in which he sur- 
—_ all their expectations by the felicity and delicacy with which 
e expressed his gratitude. In another respect the French pulpit 
oratory is like their tragedy; it scarcely condescends to less than 
kings or princes. It is curious to observe of their famous sermons 
how much the greatest number were preached before the court, before 
an audience highly educated. and of. one rank. _ It is not less strik- 
ing, that of the splendid passages (and splendid they are,.as exam- 
ples of courtly art, and consummate skill in-conciliating the favour- 
able attention of the hearer) which are adduced) by: Maury,» so 
large-a portion is selected from the different funeral. orations on 
great personages—there they luxuriated in, violent apttheses, con- 
trasted perpetually the grandeur, des. vivants, and. the, néant, des 
morts, recited all the. long and magnificent tutles of the deceased, 
and pointed to the corpse; beneath. thear.,, They were enabled also 
to travel beyond their own province ;. the celebrated ,character of 
Cromwell, by Bossuet, and the description of the death of ,Turenne, 
rather belong to history than to pulpit oratory: But,perhaps, as a 
specimen of the effect produced: under these circumstances, nothing 
can be fiver than the opening of Massillon’s funeral oration on 
Louis XIV., thus described by Maury : 
* Massilion prit pour texte ces paroles de Salomon: “ Je suis devenu 
grand ; 
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grand: jai surpassé en gloire et en sagesse tous ceux qui m'ont précédé 
dans (\ maar et j'ai reconnu qu'en cela méme, iu n'y ait que vanité 
et affiction desprit.” Apres avoir prononcé lentement un passage si 
remarquable par le contraste que le commencement forme avec la fin, 
et si heureusement adapté au grand effet-qu’il youloit produire dés 
ouverture de son discours, il parut frappé lui-méme des reflexions que 
toutes ces idées divergentes de grandeur et de mistre suggéroient 4 son 
esprit. | Il voulut entrer en méditation pour sé recueillir dans ses tristes 
penséés. ‘L’@motion visible qu'il éprouvoit devint une ‘hedreuse pré- 
paratioti‘oratoire pour faire partager A ses auditeurs le sentiment pro- 
fond de la douleur muette dans laquelle il étoit absorbé, Son silence 
étonna, et inspira’ le plus vif intérét. Avant de proférer un seul mot 
de son exorde, Massillon, avec la stupeur de habattement, la téte 
baissév, ct les mains appuyées sur la chaire, reste immobile et taci- 
turne durant quelques instants dans cette attitude. Ses yeux a peine 
entrouverts se fixtérent d’abord sur le deuil de l’'assemblé¢ qui. |’environ- 
noit; il en détourna bientét la vue, pour chercher avec anxiCté dans 
cette enceinte sepulchrale d'autres objets perins tristes et moins lugu- 
bres: il n’appercut de tous les cdtés sur les murs du temple, que les 
trophées et Mts emblémés dé la mort. Ses regards ainsi contristés se 
réfugigrent vers l’autel encore ‘plus surchargé de symboles et de déco- 
rations funébres, Tl 'sembloit accablé d’uh’ pareil spectacle, quand se 
tournant ‘avec effroi pour se distraire des doubles angoisses de cet appa- 
reil et de ses noires penseés, i découvrit la représentation funéraire 
élevée au milieu du temple, comme le sanctuaire de Ja mort. ‘Con- 
sterné de ne voir autour de, lui que des sceptres ou des diadémes cou- 
verts de crépes, et une image universelle du néant dans l’anéantissement 
de toutes, les grandeurs humaines, Massillon voulut rendre compte & 
V’assemblée du résultat de son silence, lui faire partager la méme im- 
pression gu’il avoit éprouvée, et dés son point de départ se montrant 
déja trés loin des idées vulgaires, s’enfoncer dans son sujet, mettre ainsi 
par Tirrésistible ascendant de'ses ptémitres paroles, tout son additoire 
dans 1a cénfidence ét ¥ Yunisson des mémes réflexions solitaites que 
venoit de lui inspirer te monologue secret de'sa douleur, en s’écriant au 
milieu de tous ces débris qui sueccédoient & tant de gloire: Dieu seul 
est grand, mes freres|s! 

Is then all ‘this dramatic artifice to convict these men of insin- 
cerity? ' Weethiak trot: In England it would perhaps not be en- 
dured ; ‘inv Fraiive it'was natural, and suited to ‘the genius of the 
place. The leaver of vanity and the desire of temporal aggrandize- 
ment niay hve partly influenced the adulation so skilfully admims- 
tered; but when Bossuet and even Fenelon stooped to such means 
of securing attention, it would be unjust not to give them credit for 
nobler motives. No man knew better how to receive or how to be- 
stow flattery than Louis XIV. He possessed, according to Massil- 
lon’s elegant language, un art d’assaisonner les graces qui touchoit 
plus que les graces mémes: ane politesse de discours qui trouvoit 
toujours a placer ce qu’on aimoit le plus'a entendre. His divines, 
therefore, 
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were probably deluded by his courtly hypocrisy ; and 
where the influence of the monarch’s example was 80 ae as 
in the ‘court of 'Fraivee, they may honestly have thotight; HOt that 
atty conipromise of moral ‘or religious severity, btit a e 
with the complimentary style of the age might we diaely te dé to 
obtain an auxiliary so important. may have ‘erifertained 
hopes of his ultimate sincere conversion; at all events they sectited 
his countenance and support. There is, mdeed, one! damning 
in Massillon, speaking of the king’s conduct to his wife, 
un époux malgré les foiblesses qui partagérent son ceeur, toujours 
respectueux pour la vertu de Therdse condamnant, pour ainsi dire, 
par ses égards pour elle linjustice de ses engagements, et renonatit 
par Yestime un lien affoibli pat les passions. This is courtly 
enity indeed, which nothing can justify, and the only palliation of 
which is that it was said of the dead, not of the living. 

But, instead of prem 3 striking occasions, and reserving him- 
self for subjects in themselves aweful, the English ‘preacher is in a 
continued ‘and uninterrupted course of exertion. He is either 
oppressed by the frequency with which the duty occurs, or is called 
upon so seldom as to want that experience which is only to be 
gained by practice. Or dignitaries (of whom, indeed, there are 
not meny below the episcopal rank, who are not at the sainé time 
parochial ministers) commonly passa short time only inthe ser- 
vice of their cathedrals, and return perhaps with satisfaction to 
the less conspicuous scene of their statding duty—their country 
churches; ‘and the residents in our universities are so rarely sum- 
moned to this duty, and then under circumstances so peculiar, as 
by no meaus to give free scope to their exertions. The latter ad- 
dress a learned audience, chiefly com of their own order, 
Hence they confine themselves to the discussion of points of learn 
ing; and controversial questions, on’ which ‘they have always 
laboured, and still continue to labour, with the greatest ‘success. 
There is no point in divinity, no theological — Mire der 
not be found among our pablished discourses of this tuite,ex mined 
with a depth, solidity and soundness of jtidgment whith it would be 
vain 'to seek in the writings of any other church in’Edtope. ’ But 
the ministers of a large mingled Cobgreyatied: Guidepentent Ui the 
various avocations which ‘attend’ on the cate of '& parish, from 
which the preachers in Roman Catholic countries | are’ usually 
exempt,) however fertile im conception and’ rapid ‘in composition, 
must be overpowered by the necessity of providing one if not'two 
sermons every Sunday. Thus precisely in that situation where it is 
most wanted, and where real zeal would be most actively stimmu- 
Jated by the consciousness of acting within a sphere of great utility, 
the difficulties are accumulated and redoubled. Instead of pour- 
ing 
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ing himself forth in copious and unrestrained energy, he must hus- 
band his resources; he must be various, iand, in order to secure 
that variety, he must content himself frequently with subjects. less 
striking, and. there is no question. but the. improvement which 
arises from use and experience is limited, ‘The perpetual dwelling 
upon, cextain subjects weakens both me Stee rene ong 
them and of representing them, in their real foroe avd grandeur. 
Thus the preacher is under the necessity of repeating himself; but 
it frequently happens that, instead of strengthening and brightening 
his original conception, he goes on diluting it and rendering it more 
obscure: habit has weakened the impressiou upon his owe mind, 
and he who is not profoundly impressed himself will never produce 
a deep or lasting effect upon others. 

The second important point of difference (we studiously refrain 
from other distinctions, which it might/be deemed invidious to in- 
troduce) is the greater authority assumed by and attributed te the 
priestly character in Roman Catholic countries. With them the 
church being the rule of faith, with us the Scriptures alone, the 
assertions of the delegated representative, as it were, of the church, 
ate advanced with greater boldness, as they are received with more 
implicit awe and veneration. The English minister does not assume 
the character of a depositary of divine truths, but simply that of 
an expositor of those truths as they are found in the Bible; pos 
sessiug no more light than a good education, divected to the peculiar 
study of the scriptures, can afford, but still fallible, and therefore 
by uo means disclaiming the right of those whom he addresses to 
examine his discourses by the rules of sound logic and right reason. 
He does. not. command implicit confidence to be placed in his 
precepts, simply because they are uttered by an appointed and 
regularly ordained minister; he appeals to the reason, whether he 
does not deserve that confidence by his legitimate deduction of his 
conclusions from scripture: hence the whole of an English 
sermon, ought to be a fair and natural inference drawn from the 
text, With the French. this is so nsuch otherwise, that Maury com 
siders it soph 5 fanlktm an wacelienn see but that the not 
preaghers contigually adduce seripture, but the quotation is in Latin, 
pa; cammented. on, and paraphrased according to the 
purpose of the preacher. We.once took the pains to examine a 
whole .pf quotations. in. a sermon. of Massi not.above one 
of which, fairly and literally explained, bore upon his subject. But 
the high tone of the orator, speaking as the acknowledged successor 
of the Apostles, not less than the scriptural ignorance of the con- 
gregation, carries off all this without fear of detection or even of 
question. Among many of the dissenters, particularly of the lower 
order, this authority is assumed upon the principle of sensible 
inspiration. 
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inspiration. Each preacher, fancying or pretending to have his 
call, pours himself forth without hesitation or diffidence, guaranteed 
as it ‘were ‘alike from absurdity and error.’ ‘The congregation, 
infatuated by the same notions, are momen rhea ts to 
receive with ‘serioustiéss what colder and ‘bettér edacated hetrers 
might be provoked to'smile at as ludicrous, or retvil' froin as’ blas- 
phemy: Be froin ‘whatever source it proceeds, fluent atid ‘titthe- 
men Iduess of ‘elocution has a powerfal effect, and; wliether 
an has ‘wound tip his courage by confidence im himself, well 
or ill founded; ‘whether enthusiasm, or effrontery, ‘or sineere' zeal 
be the stimulant, the hearer is hurried away by the rapidity ‘and 
fervour of his langtiage. But, im our temperate and sober church, 
though io pious man denies the necessity of superior aid) ‘and 
would ‘ascribe all his success to a higher source than his own exer- 
tions, he has never thie temerity to assert or the presumption to 
immagine timself ‘gifted with a peculiar inspiration; he is more 
deliberate; catitious ‘and argatierttative, dnd, knowing the ‘rigid 
erences which orthodox opinions aré watched, as well as g 
his own Conscientious diffidénice, he is fearful of hazarding an un- 
tenable opinion, or making an incautious admission: ° "Thus, as he 
became amenable to the observation of an audience, vigilant, con- 
troversial, and frequently well acquainted with scripture, ‘and’ from 
auother cause hereafter to be noticed, the practice of reading ser- 
mons, peculiar to our own chirch, gradually obtamed. — Inv defer- 
ence both to the importance of the subject and the acuteness of the 
hearer, ‘it was assumed that the acknowledged appearance of 
: would ‘more than counterbalance the more vivid effect 
of extemporaneous delivery. Unpremeditated language and arcu- 
ment may occasionally be betrayed into incautious assertions, 
or deviate mto unintentional error, the rocks apoti which ‘it was 
considered fatal to split, ‘Thus the oratoricat fornr of address 
became obsolete, and the sermon assumed the form of ‘a religious 
essay. Nor can it-be denied that ‘there ig dotedthing ihtongruous 
in sudden bursts of premeditated passion, iv’ sallies of ‘vehemeéence 
previously composed in the closet, in studied’ ejaculations, and ‘in 
many incidental: beauties, which appear’ to o¢cuf ts the ‘ordtor as 
he ‘is inflamed by his subject, but which nothing Cah warrant or 
excuse but a powerfal interest already excited,” It‘ is tiotorious that 
the French preachers studied their harangues with a nicety and 
precision unknown probably by any other orators. Maury describes 
the laborious manner in which Massillon gut up, if we may use the 
phrase; his- sermons; but still there was the appearance, the illusion 
‘of an unpremeditated address; the thoughts seemed to occur on the 
instant, and. kindle into language; be could allow himself all the 
liberties of extemporaueous oratory, and, though the whole was in 
the 
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the highest degree artificial, the art was entirely concealed. We 
are neither HinainAtne nor Feprohating our awn practice ; our ob- 
ject.is, to show the manner. i m, ee it, was formed, and how 
it paras .upon. our style, of preaching 
But; there jsjapother peculiarity in, eu church, which ye greatly 
a npn ur-mode of preaching. In Catholic countries the sermon 
ost, a, service, and with the dissenters, it, g¢cupies by 
on largest portion of their religious ceremony, With them 
the congregation is fresh, and their attention has.not been exbansted 
by the previgus. long. service, which af, as,is often the.case, it de- 
volves upon one individual in a large church, has already severely 
tried the physical powers of the preacher, and filled, up.so. much, of 
that rtion of time during which the mind can dwell without 
weariness or distraction on the, same subject, that the sermon, is 
necessarily contracted ape a very, shoxt space. We do not speak 
of minds in a high state of. religious excitation, nor of those, well- 
disciplined, hearts, which, after, perpetual, repetition, are, still as 
warmly alive as ever to the excellence of our, pa shit Tyray> bat 
of the mass of, mankind, whom, the PERE addresses, the young 
as well ag the old, the thoughtless ag. well 8 SRM the  rest- 
legs, either from constitytion or, pg oa Peak as the p lacid ; ;,.but 
it 19, evident that the ensuring and pre awake ag attention of 
> many, has created the;necessity 0 compressing the discourse 
into, narrow, limits, Hence. the comprehensiveness of plan, the 
copious examination of an extensive subject bas been abandoned, 
and not unwisely, though, iat an,effect by no perenne favourable to 
tbe adrancemient of perfect pulpit, eloguace. For ber LAMBRA 
eacher exceeds the ordinary, levgth, of discourse, he in general 
ba on the same foundation with, those who, are more, bref and 
ae ; fon o uence of which, is, that i only, expresses m many 
ye been better said in. few. 
x A  anideoh of what has been, abrnest advances applies to 
the, di ibetwgen the, system, of, ater ns a crt issen- 
moon anne nel as to ip 


to, the , Aas ‘prot dnted ba eared 
a fart er, coe are requisite. ‘That the 
af mos aching ai Wie pont op were 


1.0 “geeAL POR In. We are not in- 
Clone MESA eh (= po at a — ref religious supineness 


© Franklin aii Barba oft Such a sabjéct, took upon Hiniself td calcuthte by how 
many ‘people Whitfield, preaching in the open ait, could be! heart. By going to the 
farthest extremity wn way which his voice reached with distinctness, and afterwards 
measuring the space enclosed, and allowing reasonable Po for each individual, he 
proved that the preacher might be clearly understood by persons. Those who 
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know the effect'of a powerful and sonorous voice im gaining the character of * a fine 
man in the pulpit,’ will not undervalue the importance of this, endowment. 
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and languor in all classes, and among the professors of all creeds, 
can searcely'be denied. Religion had been made over entirely to 
the safeguard’of the reason, and was inculcated in 4 dry scholastic 
manner. Both 'in the church and without, a few, and but few ex- 
ceptions can be named; who addressed, in the least degree, the feel- 
ings or the heart. ‘They were men also of ardent zeal; and he is 
little acqtrainted either with the human heart, or the history of re- 
ligious opinion, who does not know that if they are, or appear but 
in earnest, not only men of a superior description, but the most 
ignoraut, the most crazy, the most wicked, invariably obtain 
followers. But the first and leading principle of the success of the 
Methodists was their itinerancy. great difficulty in all oratory 
is'to gain a willing attention at first. ‘This the novelty of their 
appearance, and the studied dissimilarity between their manner and 
language, and that of the ministers whose provirice they iiivaded, 
imvatiably'seeured: ‘Use weakens all impressions ; the most splen- 
did scenery from our windows becomes comparatively tame and 
uninteresting ; and we qaestion whether the most keen and bitter 
sarcasm of ‘Brougham, or the richest and most playful wit of 
Canning, produce ‘any very profound impression on the clerks 
of the House of Commons. It was a common every-day oceur- 
rence to hear a sermon from their own parson, or even in the 
church ; but on a common, or from a tub, it had sufficient sin- 
gularity to gather t er all the idle, and of itself to'strike deep 
into the bosoms of the thoughtless. The endurance of petty vex- 
ations from the mischief of unlucky boys, or the ‘ brief authority’ 
of country Dogberries, was a further guarantee of their bemg in 
earnest. But when the bold assertion was added, that not merely 
the manner but the subject of their preaching was new, curiosity 
was wound up, and every one became eager to be initiated in this 
distinctive and peculiar doctrine. Man loves to be the depositary 
of a secret and esoteric belief; and he who teaches an easy and 
compendious way of becoming wiser and better than our ‘neigh- 
bours, will never want ‘proselytes. ‘That much real good’ was 
done, we'are neither so invidious nor so illiberal as to deny ; but 
that the disparagement of the clergy on this account is just, 
or the acctisation fair, that, but-for their own supinéness and 

lect, they might have wrought the same chatige, we are‘as uti- 
willing to admit. After all which we have ‘allowed, ‘as to’ the 
general lukewarmness of the age, we scruple not ‘to assert, that 
many among the clergy, whose parishes Wesley or Whitfield in- 
vaded with the greatest success, and in which they established the 
most flourishing congregations, had the respective situations been 
changed, would have prevailed in the same manner over the wild 
eloquence of the former, and the vehemence of the latter. = 
the 
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the Methodist been for. years ching in the same pulpit, 
and his rival set up a id weectiontn rey vicinity, he would | have 
drawu many away, avd perhaps reclaimed not a few upon whom 
the remanstrances and advice to which they had been so long ha- 
bituated had produced no effect. In fact, the church. has been 
obliged, for the sake of the greater good, to forego the less. The 
residence of the clergy, on the whole, secures for the congregation 
far greater advantages thau can result from the most impassioned, 
the purest, most majestic eloquence, And we trust that we shall 
incur no suspicion of profaneness, when we add that the sayi 

‘ that no man is a prophet in his own country,’ is au axiom whi 
may be carried to a great extent. Great as isthe influence of:a 
zealous and affectionate pastor ina parish, from his well-known 
character, we doubt odie it is gained so much by his preaching 
as by his conscientious discharge of his other duties. Indeed, .we 
suspect that the increase of Methodism itself will furnish us with an 
unanswerable testimony to the truth of our view. When they first 
appear in a new place, they usually increase with great. rapidity; 
where they are stationary and have been Jong established, they not 
only do not always advance, but frequently retrograde, 

Thus it appears, that the peculiar circumstances of the Church 
of England have greatly contributed to form the character of our 
pulpit eloquence. The history. of religious opinion is the history 
of English preaching. Our great writers of sermous have aecom- 
modated theinselves to the necessities, we will not say to the taste 
of ther age. That manner which was most likely to be effective 
among their hearers, which was either wanted to stimulate in- 
difference, or to restrain extravagance, was adopted, as far, of 
course, as the different genius of each individual could submit it- 
self to the sacrifice of its own inclinations to the desire of use- 
fulness. Whether at present they are following the same wise 
course, or adhering with too great pertinacity to a system, which 
the opinions and feelings of the age have rendered somewhat obso- 
lete, may be matter of discussion. The impossibility of producing 
a perfect and unexceptionable standard of pulpit eloquence for 
general use from the whole course of our ea wey “es te 
such, we mean, as may be advantageously addressed to the mingled 
congregations in the metropolis and our large towns, proves that 
our masterly writers neglected those primary rules of style and com- 
position, without which a preacher may be eminently useful in his 
own day, but will scarcely secure a permanent reputation. Had 
many of them spoken like Cicero or Massillon, ie would have 
‘won no audience’ where the judgment was perverted by a fondness 
for a peculiar jargon, or the pedantic display of learning. Where 
sermons were estimated by their Jength, by the number of mal 
glasses 
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glasses. consumed, simplicity and compression of style might have’ 
pleased the obicatedien, but would have been loathed aud shunned 
by the many as meagre and unprofitable doctrine. In fact, at every 
period of our religious history, we shall find some writers of sermons, 
the representatives as it were of their age, who have caugitt its 
liar spirit, and have written precisely in the manner best dagen to 
Correct its errors, to supply its deficiencies, to.improve, to elevate, 
or to restrain its religious feelmgs. To some, after what we, bave 
said, this eulogy may appear oxical; but if we examine the 
writings of our greatest preachers, with reference to their age, we 
are convinced that it will prove true. From the days that old Lati- 
mer went forth, with his plain and honest good sense, his hamely 
illustrations, the vigour and boldness with which he struck at.the 
root of every prejudice, to combat the absurdities and falsehoods 
of popery, a succession of men has never been wanting, very dif- 
ferent indeed from him, because the times required a difference, 
but equally earnest and effective in the cause. What Atterbury 
says of Luther, may be well applied to Latimer, that he was.a 
rough wedge, fit to cleave the stubborn block of popery. . But 
he has passages which we should confront without fear with those 
forcible and original, and even sublime quotations, with which 
Maury furnishes us from the Pére Brydaine, a missionary... When; 
however, by his exertions, and those of his more geutle and) dis- 
passionate coadjutors, the cumbrous edifice of the ancient faith svas 
overthrown, clear, explicit, and solid statements of the pure aud 
genuine doctrines of Christianity were wanted: These were sup- 
plied in the Homilies, the reading of which being enjoined by au- 
thority may, perhaps, have retarded the cultivation of the .natiwe 
talent for preaching, and donbtless furnished a edent for the 
practice of delivering written discourses. The Homilies are pre- 
cisely what they pretend to be, simple expositions of doctrmes, 
profusely illustrated by quotations from scripture, admirably,suited 
to support the cause of reason and common sense agaist inveterate 
prejudice, fanciful superstition, and the thraldom of multifarious and 
uumeaning ceremonies. But the perpetual discussion: af contro- 
versial poimts, which ensued while the Reformation. was stil an 
settled, and during the first aggressions of puritanism, led to ex- 
treme subtilty ; and the scholastic theology again to encroach 
upon the simplicity of scriptural doctrine. Men were not content 
with apprehending clearly the general spirit of passages. in, the 
sacred writings, but endeavoured to trace the possible bearing of 
every single word. Every text furnished a multitude of questions, 
each of which was two be followed to its most remote poimt; and 
as much as would weary the patience of a modern congregation 
was wasted on the supposed mystery contained in some parte: 
nto 
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Into this style the genius of his pedantic betrayed Andrewes; 
who nevertheless a ed the fund of at ‘sense, which he in- 
herited from Jewel and Hooker, although perplexed by mmumerable 
quamtmesses,; and overlaid and incumbered, though ‘perhaps ‘not in 
so-great a degree, with the metaphysical’ niceties,’ which ensu 
the admiration of his day to the prose’ aswell ‘as the of 
Donne: ‘Assnred as we are from history of the exti nay ‘in- 
fiwence possessed by the preachers during all the succeeding turbu- 
levit ‘and disastrous period, when we first examine the renidins of 
pulpit eloquence of that day, we are filled with wonder. ' Nothi 
‘80 ‘ill-caleulated to excite thé [passions of the multitude as 
uptolix, elaborate, and cumbrous: style then ‘in use. “Popular 
eloquence is in general rapid, lively, vehement ; \it strikes, inflantes, 
andleaves no time for the mind to cool, or‘ for the excited pas- 
sions ‘to subside. We perceive without difficulty the additional 
authority and importance which was obtained by the joimt appeal 
to political and religious feélings, but we scarcely ‘appréhend how 
these: combined motives were incited to action by the long and 
learned harangues which form the huge folios of Owen-atid others. 
We are to bear in mind, however, in‘ the ‘first place, that of course 
the laboured discourses are those whieh Nave survived, through the 
medium of the press; the éxtemporaneous harangues, ‘which 
kitsdled qnd directed the flame, have almost entirely perished ; nothing 
of the hight and-flying artillery remairis, and we-are not to judge of 
the activity of the warfare by the ponderous cilverins oh are 
laid wp mmour ecclesiastical armories: But revert to the spirit of 
the tines, and our wonder ‘entirely ceases.— Religion, at least reli- 
gion moulded up with politics, so’ entirely engrossed the public 
mind, that the uywearied and inexhaustible attention was not’ satis- 
fied without discoursés of many hours—learmmg was imperatively 
demanded by the uneducated jas well as the’ediicated. A miserable 
village in’ Berkshire ‘formally complained of tlieir pastor, the great 
orievtalist ‘Pocock, ‘thathe was no Latiner.’. Under these: cir- 
camstaneds, which excuse or at least explain all that is repugoant 
to real taste and) the great nules of writing, we take into account 
the real excellence of these preachers, and have as it were a key to 
the manner ‘in whieh they obtained their authority——-There 1s a 
lofty, serious; earnest and even impassioned toné throughout their 
lengthy )periods; which even iow impresses the mind with a con- 
viction that they ‘were entirely devoted to'their cause. ‘Thére is a 
forge and eopiousness of language, and above all a-sustained ‘and 
pniform precision of argument, from the beginning to the end of their 
ubcoutl and'unwieldy volumes, perfectly extraordinary. However 
erroyeous the doctrine, the process of reasoning is almost invariably 
correct; even wliere the forms of the scholastic logic are not pre- 
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served, the spirit predominates, and the fallacy is rarely to bé 
detected in the method of obtaining the conclusion, but in the pre- 
mises and preliminary assumptions. ‘Two of the greatest men of 
the period, though by no means equal in ability or similar in genius, 
Hall and Taylor, exemplify the character of the time by their 
faults as well as their excellencies. The age required copiousness ; 
and Taylor poured forth a redundance and exuberance of imagery 
and illustration, which, splendid as it is, and usually appropriate, 
ofien bewilders and confounds the reader. The age required fer- 
vour ; and Taylor soared to the height of the most lofty subjects, 
with a majesty, and force, and flow of expression perfectly unrivalled, 
till at times he swelled into extravagance, and was lost in vague 
and visionary raptures. The feelings were to be moved; and Hall 
indulged himself in his appeals to the more tender emotions, till his 
pathos degenerated into maudlin, and his beautiful thoughts were 
refined into conceits. ‘The age was impatient without erudition, 
and both, but Taylor especially, threw his multifarious reading into 
his sermons, with a profusion which would baffle the most learned 
scholar of our day to trace to its varied sources. Lastly, strong 
reasoning could by no means be dispensed with, and in the quicker 
and more lively style of Hall, and, clothed in the sulbbesidiny of 
Taylor’s exuberant and figurative language, we mark the severest 
logic, and arguments conducted with the utmost precision. Take 
the Passion Sermon of Hall, and Taylor’s Advent to Judgment, 
the former, if not the latter, the masterpiece of its author, and you 
will not only be able to judge of the peculiar genius of each, but 
the character of eloquence peculiar to the times. From the first, 
full as it is of the most simple, striking and pathetic thoughts, it 
would be difficult to select a passage not disfigured by some quaint- 
ness, or marred by some conceit; and we observe that peculiarity 
of Hall’s style, in which he was followed by Lightfoot and others of 
that day, which called forth the disdainful satire of Milton: our 
great poet found Hall a formidable antagonist on the subject of 
episcopacy, and instead of imitating his gentle and Christian spirit, 
eondescended to that which, in default of argument, even great men 
are sometimes reduced to, abuse of the manner and character of 
their adversary.—‘ To be girded—by one who makes sentences by 
the statute, as if all above three inches long were confiseate.’ But 
in the great work of Taylor, awful, pathetic, sublime as is the 
whole, impregnated and pervaded by a solemn, exalted, devotional 
spirit, there is still much which even this powerful impression can 
scarcely carry us through without regret, repugnance and disap- 
pointment. 

~ At-the Restoration, men’s minds were weary of religious as well 
as civil turbulence ; the country had been so long distracted by the 
‘ sntaltiphiity 
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multiplicity of sects, all lly fierce and intolerant, that rer 
was the prevailmg wish of tie all parties. ‘There was vans 
therefore a writer, who, as it were once for all, should search ev 
question to the bottom with laborious impartiality; who should lay 
it in all its possible bearings before the understanding ; who should 
not merely confute every error but trace it to its origin, and detect 
its secret operation on the mind ; who should, in short, exhaust, as 
it were, theology. Such a preacher was Barrow. Endowed with 
an acuteness which could penetrate every subject, with a nicety and 
precision of distinction and definition more nearly approachi 
than any other modern, except perhaps Bacon, to Aristotle ; wit 
a copiousness and variety of language, which enabled him to con- 
vey to the mind with the utmost perspicuity the most minute diffe- 
rences ; Barrow added to all this some of the yet unextinguished 
warmth, which had animated his predecessors, and is occasionally 
glowing, vehement, impassioned. ‘To us, we allow that he appears 
neédlessly prolix, his minuteness even seems trifling, his abilities 
perplex, and his hair-splitting distinctions, though they astonish, dis- 
tract us from the main scope of the argument. But take his age 
again into the account, and we acknowledge at once the necessity 
to which he submitted, and cannot but allow that, had he been a 
more perfect, he would probably have been a less useful teacher. 
Both our prose and our poetry after this period began to assume 
a hew form. Instead of pouring forth in indiscrimimate profusion 
every thought and every iiastratioa ; instead of one rich but re- 
dundant flow of language, we began to select with fastidiousness, 
to compress with jealous strictness, to reject not merely useless 
excrescences, but every luxuriance which did not contribute to the 
perspicuous expression of our subject. Our aim was to be brief, 
vivid, brilliant, till our brevity became sententious and epigrammatic, 
our masculine energy sparkling and almost effeminate precision. 
Both in prose and verse the transition from one style to the other 
is evident in Dryden, who is the intermediate link between the writers 
of the Commonwealth and Pope and Addison. In our pulpit elo- 
quence the progress was somewhat more tardy, and passed through 
both ‘Tillotson and Sherlock before it arrived at the perfection of 
the later style of Atterbury. It is unquestionable, that the high cha- 
racter of Tillotson was not founded solely on the solid good sense 
of lis theolégy, the real and judicious liberality of his opinions, 
or his simple and unostentatious virtues. The warm praise of 
Addison, and the general respect with which he is named by the 
fastidious critics of that day, prove that his style was held in the 
highest estimation. ‘To us, we confess, he aeners to unite almost 
all that is objectionable in the elder and the later school. He has 
the diffuseness and prolixity of the former, without their strength 
x2 
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and animation; the want of force and depth of the latter, without 
their liveliness and elegance. His sentences do not roll on, fold 
after fold, .in long but sti rapid and glowing undulation, but ‘like 
ihe, wounded snake drag their slow length along,’ There is, how- 
ever,.a period in which the absence of certain defects ranks as a 
beauty of the highest order. ‘Tillotson had pruned away much of 
the wild irregularity and luxuriance of his predecessors, and his own 
age, content with this, did not demand the finished and elaborate 
cultivation, which a less vigorous and exuberant manner requires. 
But with the redundance unhappily the fervour evaporated ; we had 
so recently experienced the os pp teomatr of the separation of 
religion from good sense, that we dreaded nothing so much as extra- 
vagance: but in chastening extravagance, we became formal and 
lifeless; fearful of being too profoundly agitated we proscribed 
emotion. The calm and dispassionate disquisition on some text of 
scripture, or the discussion of some theological question, hence- 
forward to be the exclusive object of an English sermon, was 
carried by Sherlock to a perfection rarely rivalled, unless by 
Smallridge, nearly his own contemporary, and by Horsley in more 
recent times. The question is Bm 8 stated, and limited, every 
objection anticipated, and the language is uniformly manly and vigo- 
rous. Sherlock, indeed, occasionally breaks out in passages of 
greater warmth and earnestness; and in Atterbury, who added an 
exquisite finish and elegance to the pre-established manner, we 
sometimes are touched by a peculiar tenderness, and a mild and 
affectionate tone, which we should scarcely have expected from so 
active and stirring a partizan, as the political anecdotes of his day 
represent him. ough the form remained the same, the distin- 
guished preachers who succeeded those great men, varied the 
matter according to their individual genius and taste ; Clarke, with 
a mathematical acuteness and precision, collects the result of the 
several passages of Scripture, which he throws together without 
the least pretension to ornament or even to elegance ; and when 
religious questions began to be implicated with the metaphysics of 
the day, Bishop Butler devoted his strong understanding to the 
tracing of the real philosophy of religion, not only in his unrivalled 
Analogy, but in discourses so subtle, yet at the same time so per- 
spicuous, that we feel his peculiar simplicity absolutely necessary 
to his manner of conducting his argument: all richness of illus- 
tration would distract us from following the fine thread of his 
reasoning, and even greater energy would hurry us on with a rapi- 
dity incapable of unravelling the thin and perfect web, into which 
his proofs are spun. Inthe same mould were cast the classical but 
cold discourses of Jortin, the more elegant yet languid writings of 
Seed, the solid and sensible arguments of Rogers. Bishop Horne, 
indeed, 
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indeed, in some degree deviated from: this unimpassioned and 
didactic style. With an elegance sometimes bordering on prettiness ; 
with tenderness of feeling rarely if ever indulged ‘beyond its proper 
limits; bad his life been cast in a different sphere, if, instead of 
addressing an highly cultivated congregation in the university, he 
had undertaken the charge of a populous parish, it is probable that 
he would have felt the imperious necessity of increasing the power 
and energy without detracting from the grace of his language ; that 
he would not have subdued himself to his uniform gentleness of 
manner, but taken a bolder flight; that, in short, his discourses 
might have ranked not only among the more elegant and attractive, 
but the more solid, and eloquent in the language. — But not only 

were these men eminently useful in their own day, and those who, 
at a more recent period, adorned and supported the church : Hors- 
Jey, who, where he is not plunged deep in theological controversy, 

and does not. put forth his gigantic power merely to dash an anta- 
gonist to the earth before him, rises to such a height of eloquence, 

that we only regret he so rarely employed himself on the’ com- 
mon and general doctrines of Christianity; Paley, whose volume 
contains by far the best specimen of what are called plain ser- 
mons, strong, somewhat homely, and full of that vigorous common 
sense which is his characteristic; and Porteus, who, with the voice 
of an angel, and in language which could scarcely gain additional 
sweetness even from that voice, enforced upon others those pure, 
gentle, and charitable doctrines, of which he exhibited so amiable 
an illastration in his own character :—But even Blair, in our opi- 
nion for a preacher of eminence the farthest removed from real ex- 
cellence, must be judged with the same charitable and impartial 
reservation. The question is, not whether the sermons of Blair pro- 
duced all the effect to be desired from pulpit eloquence, but whe- 
ther the effect which they produced was not better than perfect 
apathy. His frigid and artificial elegance obtained, without ques- 

tion, most extensive popularity, but it is very doubtful whether his 

hearers would have been attracted by any other writer, whether they 

would not have rejected a more energetic and impressive style as 

irregular and enthusiastic. Still, we cannot but think that his suc- 

cess contributed as much as any other cause to the complaint 

advanced against the church, among whose members his discourses 

met with a flattering reception, of lowering the lofty tone of Chris- 

tianity, of debasing it to a mere system of morality, the religion of 

a purer Socrates, of a wiser Confucius. 

For obvious reasons we shall not carry our inquiry farther into 
the present generation of preachers. Suffice it to say, that we 
know no one, who, in our opinion, can be held up as a model for 
general imitation, that is to say, no volume of sermons in which the 
x3 great 
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great and eternal truths of Christianity are unfolded, and enforced 
with that imagi combination of excellence, of which we can- 
wok ote qt doainie, anil for the large and mingled con- 
gregations, in which the middling and lower classes of society pre- 
dominate, which frequent the churches of the metropolis and our 
large towns. We are aware how many we offend by such an. asser- 
tion; that every neighbourhood, every sect, every mdividual will 
rise in devout indignation, to put us to shame and silence by the 
prevailing name of his favourite teacher. Having, however, sowed 
our dragon’s teeth, we shall look on, like Cadmus, and allow these 
armed combatants to indulge in the work of mutual slaughter, se- 
ctire, that no one will survive the promiscuous destruction. In fact, 
this discrepancy in opinion is conclusive in our favour. Let us not 
however be misunderstood as depreciating the labours of many ex- 
cellent men, nor as joining in the absurd clamour against the num- 
ber of volumes of sermons with which the press teems. We would 
not have the léast restraint either of ridicule or critical. severity 
placed upon those, who think, that the advice of a pastor, beloved 
, and respected by his people, may produce a more lasting and per- 
manent effect, when imparted not merely from the pulpit, but, as 
a memorial of his zeal and affection, from the press also; we do not 
disdain the more narrow sphere of utility of such writers; we only 
lament that they have been unable to fill so extensive a province as 
that which we described, and to spread their influence through the 
whole circle of English literature. 

We will not enter into the question, whether the general style of 
preaching among the orthodox clergy ought to be insisted upon, 
amidst the great changes which have taken place m the tone of so- 
ciety, or whether it might not be advantageously altered to meet the 
demands of the age. We will only add a word of caution. ‘The 
spirit of our times affects what is vague, vast, indefinite; exagge- 
rated passion, vehement emotion, wild flights of the imagination, a 

of perpetual tropes and figures, regardless of their con- 
gtuity or relation to the subject, or to each other. The public mind 
1s loose and incoherent, its element is restlessness and agitation. 
Feeling and genius are the catchwords of the day; but the idea 
of feeling is mere excitation, without regard to any end of purifica- 
tion, or of improvement: genius, the running riot and creating a 
multitude of images, beautiful in themselves, but without order, ob- 
ject, or meaning. This is the tone of much of our popular poetry,— 
dreamy, mystical, with neither plan nor system ; and criticism, the 
vassal slave of our poetry, has as noble a disdain of being intelligi- 
ble, as that which it pampers with unceasing adulation. The same 
spirit has invaded the fine arts; and even our acting is on the same 
model, is all in sudden starts and momentary edects, with no unity, 
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gradation or completeness. With such a taste it would be a base 
dereliction of them duty, and a compromising of their character for 
sound learning and classical education, in our clergy to comply. 
Having said thus much by way of prevention, we should not object 
to the adoption of a manner somewhat less dry and didactic, some- 
what more warm, earnest and devotional, than usually prevails. If 
to convince the mtellect and force the unwillmg homage of the rea- 
son are, indeed, the sole objects of preaching, we are doubtless 
right; but if to awaken the conscience, to recal the scattered senses 
of the dissipated, to move the palled and deadened hearts of the 
worldly, to appal the wicked, to comfort the distressed, to search 
into the hidden vices or the afflictions of the soul, are also within 
the preacher's province, our tone may be too low, ‘calm, and dis- 
passionate. Ejither heaven and hell and redemption and eternity, 
ave subjects awful, appalling, and splendid, or they are without 
meaning; and the preacher must not speak of these solenm and 
tremendous truths as if he were collecting the result of a mathema- 
tical problem, or labouring out a point in political economy. Sull 
this is dangerous ground; and if young men are taught or even 
permitted to appeal to the vague and more easily excited faculties, 
the imagination and the feelings, they will be apt to enter into a 
rivalry of tumour and inflation, or degenerate into puling and 
whining. We are strongly opposed to the nonsense of Methodistic 
experience, which makes the effect of obstructed bile, and the state 
of the animal spirits, the test of religion; we protest against the ex- 
clusive and sectarian spirit of what are called Evangelical clergy ; 
and we will, to the utmost of our power, resist the divorce between 
common sense and Christianity, which is so earnestly pressed, and 
from so many quarters. No, the substratum of the whole must be 
sound, solid, substantial logical reasoning; but when the ground- 
work is thus secured, the heart and the imagination may be called 
imto their share of the council. Destroy the balance, assign to the 
latter more than their just proportion, and you soon soar into the 
rant of Harvey, or melt into the sentimental Christianity of Mrs. 
Rowe. If too much is addressed to the imagination, all is vague 
and extravagant; if to the affections, a most unsafe criterion for 
trath is adopted, its accordance with our feelings; if to the reason, 
we assent, it is true, but it is to be feared that the operative princi 
ple of religion remains as quiescent as ever. The first will make us 
jetists, men of visions and extasies; the second, fanatics; the 
last, acute polemics; but nothing less than the whole, practical, 

zealous, ‘charitable, judicious Christians. 
» ‘With the question of style, some curious points are connected, to 
which our limits, perhaps our abilities, prevent us from domg justice. 
The utmost limit of the reason is to prove, from the word = reve- 
x4 ation, 
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lation, from analogy, or from any ther topics, that’ these things 
may or must be. But to form a conception, however madequate, 
of that to which it is the preacher’s great object to ‘elevate‘our 
minds; to bring ourselves even to attempt ‘the comprebensidn 
through the medium of sensible types and figures, is the office of 
the more free and creative faculty. Hence the scriptures areyinde- 
pendent of their oriental cast, essentially poetical ; and as the pul- 
pit orator, both from choice and from necessity, must speak of 
subjects so far from prosaic, and adopt a scriptural form of'ex- 
pression, we apprehend that some elevation of style may well be 
admitted. In this respect our old divines seem to have caught the 
true tone; but nothing is more difficult, or requires a nicer tact 
tian to imitate the style of an elder period. ‘The archaisms, the 
obsolete idioms, the affected phrases, the antiquated words, the 
marked and peculiar rhythm, are easily caught; but to write with 
their spirit in the dialect of our own day, to reject the peculiarities, 
yet imbibe their general character, is a trial and a test of ‘the 
ighest genius. e language of our orator must be strong, 
vernacular, idiomatic, may we add, Saxon English. Johnsonian 
Latinisms, the most unintelligible part of our vocabulary to the 
common people, must be carefully avoided; and even the arti- 
ficial manner of Bolingbroke and Middleton, the great masters of 
English writing, as far as it can be admitted of being formed ona’fo- 
reign or classical model, will'be too elaborate, and incur a suspicion 
of being forced and artificial. The Bampton Lectures of White, 
(aut quocunque nomine gaudent,) as far as models for common ‘use, 
must be placed under the same proscription. The language must 
not only in itself be perspicuots, but flow in a natural, easy, and 

unconstrained manner, 
But if to all these varied excellencies the preacher shall add 
that, without which all the rest are vain, which Aristotle ‘rightly 
estimates the primary quality of eloquence, that derived from the 
high character of the orator; if his life and his preaching are in 
strict unison; if he be above all affectation, disdain the shibboleth of 
party, the jargon, the demeanour, the tone of cant and preciseness ; 
if he be as simple and natural.as he is highly gifted, he will live in 
the love and respect of all the good; and leave a lasting memorial 
in the literature of his country, for which unborn ages shall bless 
him, having at length effected the harmonious union of taste, good 
sense and sound theology, in powerful, pure, and natural English, 
the model and standard of future preachers, who, without abandon- 
ing their own claim to originality, may study, admire, and imbibe 
the great principles of oratorical composition ; not in the didaetic 
pages of the philosopher, but in the living and animated example, 
; which 
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which shall.at once regulate their exertions, and excite them to a 

generous. and enthusiastic rivalry. 
‘Our, article was nearly concluded, when we received the 
‘Qrations,of Mr. Irving.’ That in him we have discovered our 
imaginary. preacher, .we can by no means admit; we have read his 
velume with, bitter and painful disappointment: bitter, because 
the; work falls so far short of the expectation which his fame 
had:excited; painful, because it is an ungracious and unwel- 
come office to depreciate, in the least, the labours of a zealous man, 
which appear to have produced so striking an effect on so great a 
concourse of hearers; to have startled so many of the thoughtless 
and dissipated ; and captivated so many undisciplined, but ardent 
and enthusiastic minds. But Mr. Irving would despise us if we 
were. uot as fearless in performing py as he is in bis. We 
consider popularity, in London especially, so uncertain a criterion 
of excellence, that its verdict can neither awe nor control our opi- 
nions. From the tone of our former observations, the author will 
perceive that we are not blindly wedded to our own system of 
preaching; and as to the charitable insinuation of ‘illiberal jealousy,’ 
with which we find that Mr. Irving’s admirers attempt to beat down 
every one who will not bow to their idol, that we can only treat 
with disregard,—as we dothe wanton falsehood, so industriously cir- 
culated, that our ministers, in whom the inseparable interests of the 
church and state are vested by the crown, have followed the pre- 
vailing fashion of deserting their parish churches, and hurried, day 
after day, to what, by the law of England, (we speak without in- 
tended, and, we hope, without suspected disparagement to the 
Scottish church,) is no more than a licensed conventicle. Had the 
orator attained or approximated to the lofty station assigned to him 
hy |popular report, we might have felt a blameless regret that our 
wa church had not produced the consummate preacher ; that the 
crowds; which flowed to Hatton Garden had not rather thronged 
to. one of our splendid new churches, at Marylebone, Pancras, 
or Chelsea; but still, we should have hailed the eloquent advocate 
of Christianity with pride and satisfaction, as an ornament to our 
common literature, and a support, to be valued as much as it is 
wanted in our capricious and uncertain days, to. our common reli- 
gion. But we cannot recognise as the champion of our faith, a rea- 
soper so vague and inconsistent, a declaimer so turgid and unin- 
telligiblé, a writer so coarse and incorrect. We deprecate the 
introduction of a system of preaching which must eventually be 
dangerous to, the interests of Christianity, and which is equally ob- 
jectionable in its design and execution. However imperfect our 
rules of pulpit eloquence may, be, we are convinced of their sub- 
stantial truth; against all and each of those Mr. Irving offends ; 
nor 
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nor do we think that his own merits, which, better regulated, would 
be considerable, counterbalance the violation of every principle : 
for we. must be. excused in saying that his is not the brave neglect 
of a transcendent Fenius, but an affected and elaborate outrage 
against nature, simplicity, and truth. Even that primary and indis- 
pensable excellence, which arises from the 940s, (we studiously adopt 
the Greek word,) as far as it is displayed in the work itself, is want- 
ing m Mr. Irving. Far from creating a favourable impression of 
bimself, his book commences, and we lament to say, proceeds, in 
a tone of self-sufficiency, we had almost written arrogance, which 
not all the piety of Taylor, nor the theologic depth of Barrow, nor 
the conscious strength of Horsley could excuse; but here, with 

ing to vindicate it beyond the erudition of a school boy, and 
a the so indistinct and inconsistent, as to appear to take re- 
fuge from the detection of its unsoundness in its redundant and 
eonfused language; it is not merely in itself offensive, but destroys 
the: effect of that boldness, which otherwise all would admire, 
with which many fashionable follies and vices are assailed. *¢ In 
this Christian country (says the Preface) there are perhaps nine 
tenths of every class who know nothing at all about the applica+ 
tions and advantages of the simple truths of revelation, or of re- 
velation taken asa whole; and what they do not know, they can- 
not be expected to reverence and obey. This ignorance, in both 
the higher and the lower orders, of religion, as a discerner of the 
thoughts and intentions of the heart, is not so much due to the 
want: of inquisitiveness on their part, as to the want of a sedulous 
and skilful ministry on the part of those to whom it is entrusted.’ 
Now we do not scruple to assert that this contemptuous deprecia- 
tion of the labours not merely of the Church of England, but hke- 
wise of all the dissenters, not only of the national system of edu- 
cation, but the weekly and Sunday schools of all descriptions, is 
directly false. -We can only compare this assertion with the cus 
tomary pbrase which ushers in the recommendation of sonre ines+ 
timable seeret, where the want of success in the regular faculty, 
‘ long consulted in vain,’ adds irrefragable weight to the testimony 
im favour of the new cordial panacea. To correct this evil, and 
here we fully coincide with him, Mr. Irving would imbue the lite- 
rature of the country with the spirit of religion: but he must be as 
ignorant of the real state of the press in this country, as of the 
religion, if he supposes that others have not acknowledged, and 
endeavoured to act upon this principle before his appearance 
amongst us. His remedy, as far as the pulpit is concerned, is 
not quite so elear from the preface, and must be gathered from the 
work ‘itself. His system seems to be, not to confine religious 
advice to topics of religion alone, but to- introduce every sub- 
ject 
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ject. which oecur, either literary or political, in the way of 
ere amdary Same om The sermon is to be made as amu~« 
siug'as possible; no longer to restrict itself to the exposition of 
scripture, the unfolding of points of doctrine, or exhortation to 
Christian duty, but the preacher is to add to his office those of 
pamphleteer, journalist, and reviewer. But has not Mr. Irving 
the good sense to perceive that to admit matters of taste and opi 
hion: into the palpit, however attractive at first, must invalidate 
its authority, and detract from that religious reverence, which the 
sanctity of the place and the priestly character oiight to ensure? 
It.is dangerous for a preacher to give his audience an opportu- 
nity of differing from him with justice and propriety. If they 
question the truth of his discourses on these points, they will suspect 
his authority on those which are more important. If he isa bad 
critic in their estimation, they will naturally doubt his being a good 
divine. ‘There is, however, a more serious charge. We cannot en- 
dure the liberty of the old Grecian comedy being assumed in the 
pulpit. Mr. Irving introduces personal allusions to the authors 
of the day, and even attacks them by name. We must reprobate 
a practice so irreconcilable with the charity, and which may lead 
to consequences degrading to the dignity of the pulpit. the 
merit or demerit of Mr. Southey’s Vision of Judgment what it 
may, with this we have nothing to do; but does not Mr. Irving 
perceive, that in his attack on that gentleman, he himself incurs a 
suspicion of not being exempt from the influence of political ani+ 
mosity? At all events, what could the effect of such a passage be 
upon those among his hearers, honestly if you will, opposed to 
Mr. Southey’s principles? Could it be a charitable; Gcvotloind 
Christian feeling? must it not have been a triumphant satisfaction 
at this authoritative condemnation of their adversary? Surely Mr. 
Irving must have discovered his error, not without shame and ree 
gret, if he noticed the avidity with which the passage in ques- 
tion was transferred to all the radical journals. We repeat that 
with the justice of the literary decision, we have nothing to do: 
what we assert is, that it was misplaced in a discourse from a Chris- 
tian pulpit. In another place, we have an eulogy on Mr. Words- 
worth, as turgid as the satire was coarse. ‘The good sense of this 
gentleman, we hope, will value at its real worth, the assertion ‘ that 
he hath heard, in the stillness of his retreat, many new voices of 
(God’s) cénscious Spirit.’ But is admiration of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
— to-be a test of Christianity? are those who differ from Mr. 
ing on this point to be accused of an unchristian spirit because 
they have snviled at what they honestly consider his hallucinations? 
This more nearly touches those brethren of our craft, who are 
usually considered as opposite in opinion to ourselves ; but we 
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assure them, that if they consider this to be in itself idle rhodo- 
montade, and something worse, as-delivered in a sermon, we shall 
give them the full benefit of our hearty concurrence.’ ‘Even where 
the charge is direct immorality, we doubt the wisdom of intro- 
ducing names from the pulpit; we allude to those whom, with as 
much’ classical novelty as Christian propriety of expression, Mr. 
Irving styles ‘ Priests of the Cyprian Goddess.’: 14 

- If our readers expect us to give a clear and detailed summary of 
Mr. Irving’s Discourses, we must confess our total disability. 
Having. gone through a sermon, we in vain attempt to collect the 
result. We have been struck by many original thoughts, startled 
by many rash and extravagant assertions; we have been im a state 
of alternate wonder at the greatness and the meanness of his con- 
ceptions, at the richness and poverty of his language ; delighted by 
many clear and liberal, we will not say views, but glimpses of 
Christian truth, perplexed by confused and unintelligible sentences; 
captivated with ease and abundance, disenchanted by coarseness of 
illustration ; hurried away by force and energy of writing, wearied 
with repetitions of the same thought in cumbrous phraseology, from 
which we Isbour through a whole page to extricate ourselves; dis- 
gusted with vulgar idiom and false grammar. The effect of the 
whole is confusion in the intellect, dissatisfaction and lassitude. 
There is little sensible, tangible, practical. We have been in a 
state of mental intoxication ; we remember a mass of things but 
nothing distinctly! Infact, Mr. Irving has plunged headlong into 
the extravagance of the age ; he has caught its irregular fantastic 
andidisorderly spirit. His is not a prudent, dexterous, and partial 
morigeration (to use a word of Milton's) to the age, for the purpose 
of usefulness, but a willing adoption of all its wildest incohé- 
rence, its unprofitable excitation, its misty and indefimite style of 
writing. 

Mr. Irving has been most fortunate, we should perhaps say, 
judicious, in the selection of his subjects. The excellence of the 
scriptures, and the Last Judgment, are not only in themselves most 
attractive and awful topics, but admit of as much splendid decla- 
mation, as any points of Christian theology. The first sermon, as 
far as we can collect its meaning, is occupied in remonstrating 
against the want of awe and devotion with which the sacred volume 
is studied. In explaining the common pre-occupations of the 
mind, which alienate it from the right performance of ‘this daty, 
many thoughts occur both just and beautiful. But the general tone 
is so exaggerated, rhapsodical and devoid of good sense, that we 
fear few will be able to derive real improvement from such instrac- 
tion. Mr. Irving complains that we do not receive thie oracles of 
God with feelings like those of the Apostles, to whom they were 
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new, and revealed with manifest and miraculous communications 
of the divine power. But it will naturally oceur, that it cannot be 
expected that we should be so affected; and it would,be the highest 
P ion, were we to pretend to apostolic extasies and raptures 
wit those. visitations which were vouchsafed to the apostles, 
Ip,a short time we find the preacher inveighing against the Cate- 
chism, as pre-occupying the mind with notions hostile to the recep- 
tion of the simple gospel. How far this may apply with justice to 
the subtleties of the Scottish form, we know not; but in favour of 
our own, we must plead that, instead of filling the mind with scho- 
lastic prejudices, it appears to us admirably adapted for its pur- 
pose, the presentation of a brief and intelligible summary of Chris- 
tian faith and practice to those who cannot yet read the Scripture; 
a condensation of the elementary truths of Christianity, which are 
scattered through the large and difficult volume of the Bible, suited 
to the young, and those who are yet unable ‘ to search the scrip- 
tures’ for themselves. In fact Mr. Irving seems to leave the un- 
derstanding of the scriptures entirely out of the question, and 
would commit the whole of religion to the heart and the affections. 
Now we have great authority for remonstrating against the separa- 
tion of zeal and knowledge ; and we must doubt the wisdom of 
neglecting to enforce, in the most earnest manner, that, without 
which, from experience, we have learnt, that the word of God. is 
not, merely ineffective, but degraded into a text-book and authority 
for, the darkest bigotry and most intolerant fanaticism. But this 
is, perpetually the case with whatever is most. striking in Mr. 
Irving ; it will not bear a calm and dispassionate analysis ; as it is 
not grounded on sober reason and truth, it will not endure being 
searched and examined with severe and logical accuracy. 

For what reason Mr. Irving has dignified the nine concluding 
discourses with the significant title of argument, we are unable to 
discover; with the exception of the first, in which the responsibility of 
man to God is « argued’ in a most inconclusive and unsatisfactory 
manner from his, responsibility in the other relations of life, we find 
little which can pretend to the praise of reasoning. In one place, 
indeed, we have a discussion of the subject of everlasting punish- 
meat, in which, however, the real difficulties of the question are by 
no means fairly grappled with, but the inquiring mind 1s overpowered 
and, as it were, stunned, by a succession of terrific images, and 
stern assertions. We fully conclude with Mr. Irving, that nothing 
in. Scripture is in the least conclusive in favour of the contrary 
opinion, and therefore that it would be dangerous to preach the 
temporary duration of punishment after death. ‘ By dwelling 
upon this topic constantly, sin drops its heinousness, the law loses 
its strength, the future is disburthened of its fear, and life goes on 
just 
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just the same'as if God had overlaid it with no rule, and ed 
of us'no aécount.’ p. 421. Here also-we must do Mr. frving 
the justice to observe, that, however vaguely expressed his opinions 
on those other points which have divided the Christian world, he 
invariably appears to lean to the more mild and charitable and, we 
add, without fear, to the wisest side. Not merely is Mr. Irving 
no Calvinist, but he takes every opportunity of protesting agamst 
themore gloomy and harsh articles of the Genevese creed. This 
we acknowledge with unfeigned pleasure, and add in devout sin- 
cerity, talis cum sis, utinam noster esses! Would to heaven that 
the same wisdom, wisdom in its highest sense, derived from a 
sober study of God’s revelation in his works and m his word, per- 
vaded the whole course, and tempered the whole character of his 
religious instruction! We return, with unwillingness and repug- 
nance, to the defects of Mr. Irving. His manner of distributing 
and arranging his subjects by no means fails in comprehensiveness ; 
but it is so perplexed with digressions, amd encumbered ‘by inter- 
mingling the separate heads, sometimes anticipating what is to 
come, or reverting to what he has exhausted, that we find it difficult 
to discover with what part of the plan we are occupied; and after all 
the care with which our journey has been laid down and mapped, 
we find ourselves wandering in an inextricable wilderness. His style 
and diction are still more perversely inconsistent and contradictory. 
His prose is elaborate, and at the same time singularly deficient m 
thythm ; a sentence cast in the prolix mould of the ancient pulpit 
is succeeded by a smart epigram ; the full and turgid flow of ‘his 
great model, Dr. Chalmers, is suddenly broken up into short quaint 
clauses. For the singularity of his language we cannot permit him 
to plead his country. It would be the very insolence of pedantry, 
should we affect to make allowances to the countrymen of Huine, 
Robertson and Dugald Stewart, for national peculiarity and for inm- 
correctness of writing. But the dialect of Mr. Irving is neither 
Scotch nor English, neither ancient nor modern; it is sometimes 80 
forced and strained as to be unintelligible, strange words used in 
still more strange senses; sometimes it is familiar even to valga- 
rity: one moment inflated to the highest poetry, the next sinking 
to the language of the streets. We are almost ashamed of our per- 
petual antithesis; but, in fact, the faults and merits of Mr. Irving 
are so strangely balanced and contrasted, so much in opposite ex- 
tremes, that we know no other way of expressing our opmion with 
icuity and decision. 

Is then Mr. Irving eloquent? If he is, the prize of eloquence 
must be awarded with greater frequency, and may be obtained 
with greater facility, than such writers as Aristotle, Citero, and 
Quintilian supposed. Who may not be eloquent, that is endowed 
with 
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with an imagination in the least ardent and creative, if he has bold- 
ness enough to disdain whatever impedes the fluency, and restrains 
the copiousness of more modest aud correct speakers? If it is 
eloquence, to pour forth every thought in metaphors incongruous, 
imecom plete and clashing with each other; to seize every illustration 
which occurs from the sacred volume or the meanest occupation of 
life; if every third sentence may ‘ mean not but blunder round 
about a meaning;’ if the language may disdain not merely purity 
and precision, but even grammar ; if the expressions are to be con- 
fined by no regard, we will not say, to propriety but to decency, 
(for there are terms, favourite terms with Mr. Irving, which we 
dare not quote, ) then indeed our orator is worthy of the name. But 
if abundance without selection, fluency without correctness, per- 
petual repetition without perspicuity ; in short, a total want of judg- 
ment. in the application of extraordinary fertility and exuberance, 
are imperfections, much is still wanting, before we can aceede to 
the high pretensions of this. celebrated preacher. 

Finally, we intreat Mr. Irving, for his sake as for our own, in 
the name of that cause which he is pledged to advocate, not to 
waste his extraordinary powers ; not to sacrifice a permanent and 
extensive influence to a transient, theatrical success. His useful- 
ness must depend upon his real and aang eons let him 
therefore despise the poor pride of sending forth his works, crude, 
disjointed, and unconnected ; let him lower his pretensions, with+ 
out in the least compromising the boldness of a minister of divine 
truth; let him be more cautious in his assertions, and the subjects 
which he introduces into the pulpit, without being restrained or 
timid ; let him set us an example of that ‘ solemn sequestration of 
the mind,’ of which he speaks, for the great conception and perfect 
execution of some enduring work in favour of Christianity, and 
we assure him that none of his fondest admirers, or more eager 
followers will hail his appearance more proudly, gladly or affection- 
ately. We speak in perfect sincerity, when we add, that the pleasare 
which we shall then derive, from giving bim our hearty and unre- 
strained tribute of praise will be heightened by the desire of com- 
pensating for the unwilling severity of our present remarks. 








Art. II.—Cuvres completes de Démostheéne et d’ Eschine, en 
Grec et en Frangois. Traduction de [Abbé Auger, de l’Aca+ 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres en Paris, Nouvelle 
Edition, revue et corrigée par J. Planche, Professeur de Rhé- 
torique au Collége Royal de Bourbon. 1822. Tom. ii. vii. 

FROM the sublime to the ridiculous, it has been said, there is 

but one step, and that step we make by passing at once from 

the warriors to the jurymen of Athens. ‘i 
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‘The happiest of nations, according to Beccaria,* is that which 
has the fewest laws; or where, to be more accurate, the laws have 
not become a science. The eloquent Marquis does not appear 
to us always right, even when his thoughts have been reduced to 
that geometrical precision in which he so much delighted; and 
here, with something of the Code Solon in our mind’s eye, and 
more than something of the English Code before our bodily eye, 
we do not hesitate to pronounce him decidedly wrong. If sim- 
plicity of jurisprudence could suffice to make a nation happy, 
Athens would certainly have had that benefit; for the advocate, 
whose office it was to expound the laws, had but a comparatively 
slender task imposed on him; and the English student, who sur- 
veys the battery before him, and knows the Monthly and Annual 
Reports which are letting slip behind him, will hear with a sigh, 
that the person entrusted with deciding the laws at Athens, had 
no task at all: Ais code, pandects, institutes, and statute book, 
lay—in a bean field. While the bean was in blossom, he inhaled 
law, and the fruit once shed into his hands, HE WAS HIMSELF 
THE Law! 

Of all the amusing pictures which Aristophanes has left us, 
there is none perhaps more exquisitely ridiculous than his Athe- 
nian Dicast; and we pity Mr. W. Schlegel, that, with his keen 
relish of the Aristophanic writings, his knowledge of antiquity 
was insufficient to make him see, that, though the ‘ Wasps’. may 
be considered the weakest of the poet’s productions, when viewed 
on the side of taste, it is one’ of the most artful and bold as: ap- 
plied to the times which saw its birth. The dramatist knew as 
well as +Demosthenes and Aristotle, (or, to speak more properly, 
the orator and the philosopher gained that knowledge from him,) 
that the very essence of the Athenian democracy centered in her 
tribunals; and that any attack upon them required to be conducted 
under the most covert disguise. If the poet, therefore, stooped, 
it was only to gain a more secure victory. ‘The Wasps. conse- 
quently became in parts the most farcical of farces ; and the:most 
successful translator must accordingly expect to find passages in 
it, for which he can hardly demand any shade of mirth between 
the broad grin and the simper, in which his reader can indulge 
with safety to his dignity. 

The first part of a dicast’s establishment (we draw our picture 
from that humorous comedy, and one-third of the population of 
Athens, it must be remembered, sat for the portrait) was a little 
nursery of beans, and the second a loose cloak, somewhat resem- 





* Felice quella nazione, dove le leggi non fossero una scienza!——— Dei Delitti e 
delle Pene, sect. 7. , 
+ Demosth. c. Timocr. 700.'711. 748. also v. ii. 1316, Arist. in Politicis et Ethicis. 
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bling the modern capote:—a stomach on which a strong oath did 
not sit too heavily, and a hand that could open and shut. very 
conveniently, formed his other principal requisites. Lysias, or 
Demosthenes, we forget which, tells us that the dicasts were 
continually misled in their verdicts by a feeling of too much 
compassion, We can easily conceive that a bench of mob- 
judges were accessible to any feelings which it might suit mob- 
orators to put into them ; but too much compassion is certainly 
not the foible which Aristophanes attributes to those oracles of the 
law. His beau ideal of a dicast is extreme severity. Stone walls 
might be melted, but not he. He was to be sharp, sour, and in- 
flexible. All the senses (as Miss Edgeworth will be happy to hear) 
were highly educated at Athens ; and the eyes, in particular, were 
expected to be extremely expressive. The dicast, in his softest 
moments, was accordingly expected to look scourges, whips and 
thongs: on ordinary occasions he carried nasturtium in lis coun- 
tenance, but when the wind was N.; E. by N. his look was wine 
whereof all the sweetness is sodden away, and which is in a state 
of transition into vinegar (cigasov). Bile, that great basis of con- 
troversy, satire, and patriotic zeal, was an indispensable quality 
in the Athenian dicast; and therefore as the Greek soldier and 
sailor, before setting out on an expedition, always laid in a store 
of three days’ provision; so the Athenian dicast, on extraordinaty 
occasions, was required to lay m a three days’ stock of wrath. 
Like the rest of his superstitious countrymen, the dicast had his 
oracles and his predictions—and his favourite one came from 
Apollo’s own shrine—it imported, that his very existence de- 
pended upon his severity, and that absolution to a criminal would 
be dissolution to himself ! 

Aristophanes has enabled us to make the Athenian dicast ridi- 
culous; and grayer authors (should we be extreme in our purpose) 
will hereafter oblige us to make him hateful; but meantime let us 
command for him.a feeling which partakes neither of mirth nor 
hatred, and which is equally his due. 

If any proofs were wanting of the astonishing acuteness, taste 
and intellectual powers of the Athenian mob, we should find them 
all in those comedies, to which we so often advert—and even the 
baser alloy, with which they are too plentifully nrixed, forms per- 
haps, to those who speculate on human society, no small part of 
their attraction. A mob possessed in the highest sense of all those 
intellectual endowments, which in modern society belong almost 
exclusively to the higher classes, yet losing none of those charac- 
teristics which every where form the property of the lower orders, 
is a phenomenon which the world will never perhaps exhibit a. 
second time. . But in the oratory of the Greeks, all. the animal 
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part of this curious Centaur disappears, and, considered intellec- 
tually, only the rational part remains. We might select five hun- 
dred of the most cultivated of our own countrymen for a jury, to 
whom should be left the task of deciding the matter of law as well 
as the matter of fact; and we confidently say, that the most cau- 
tious orator would as little venture to commit any one error against 
good taste in his mode of addressing them, as the Greek orators 
in addressing the uncultivated audience, whose favour it most 
behoved them to win. Taste, indeed, among the Greeks, had 
that severe sway in the intellectual world, which conscience 
holds with us in the moral world. 

Having discussed one branch of ancient oratory, of which 
imagination (not absolutely, indeed, in the modern sense of the 
word) formed the principal ingredient, we now come to another, 
which if we had to characterize by a single word, that word 
would be good sense.* In treating of the legal eloquence of the 
Greeks, we hope to be able to keep more steadily to the object, 
which we principally had in view; that of illustrating the politi- 
cal character of the Athenians and the nature of their government 
by means of their oratory. 

The first two points, which a resident in a foreign country is 
anxious to ascertain, are how the laws stand which affect person 
and property: as, of the laws affecting life, all governments show 
their chief caution in the construction and maintenance of those 
which concern religion and the state. How property stood at 
Athens, we had a former opportunity of showing ; and as to the 
laws more immediately affecting life in that metropolis, the dis- 
agreeable task of censure has been pretty well taken off our hands. 
The ‘ atrocity’ of the Athenian law of treason has been explained 
by Mr. Mitford with so much power of language, and so much 
light of illustration, that he has left us little more than the task of 
collecting some lighter sallies on the subject, and of further illus- 
trating the subject by the speech of an orator, who does not ap- 
pear to have fallen within his reading. 

We shall no doubt shock the admirers of Miss Benger and other 
lady-historians, when we venture to acknowledge, that, in the 
great object of their aversion, the eighth Henry, we occasionally 
discern qualities which, properly fostered, might have placed 
him among our greatest monarchs. Even in his worst days, 
there is a bluff English frankness of speech about him rarely asso- 





* How Voltaire came by the knowledge, we cannot pretend to say ; but he had evi- 
dently some intimation of this division of the Greek oratory. ‘ Les Grecs savoient trés- 
bien distinguer l’histoire de la fable et Jes faits réels des contes d’ Hérodote ; ainsi que 
dans leurs affaires sérieuses, leurs orateurs n’empruntaient rien des discours des sophistes, 
ni des images des poetes.’ 
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ciated with a bad heart; and we can forgive him much about his 
eight wives (though the ladies may not) for those honest epithets, 
which he bestowed on his Chancellor for his officious interference 
with the wisest of the number. Of his treatment of Anne Boleyn, 
we observe a discreet silence for her sake ; and his religious per- 
secutions were part of a defensive system, against the powerful 
and insidious machinations of Rome. But his learning, his mag- 
nificent spirit, and the princely generosity of his youth, and even of 
his death-bed, should not be overlooked. His ‘ care about Cran- 
mer,’ as Burnet terms it, and his treatment of Lord Cassillis 
would ¢e// even in a romance: and a king, who could so com- 
mand the affections of such a royal brother as Francis, as to hasten 
his death by supposed regret for his loss, must have had some- 
thing about him not quite consistent with that broad and brutal 
abuse, which now accompanies every mention of hisname. And 
what then tarnished the promise of his outset /—Power, that most 
dangerous of all possessions ; an early and innate love of power in 
himself, and a succession of weak parliaments, who fostered and 
pampered the feeling, till’ themselves had cause to curse the 
tyranny which they had been the first to create. 

We have been led into this digression, because we see, or think 
we see, many points of resemblance“between the majesty of Eng- 
land, as it then stood, and the sovereign multitude of Athens, as it 
always stood, and not least in the perversion of natural character 
by the mere possession of power : and had a good private life of 
Henry VIII. reached us, we feel no doubt that there would have 
been found in it some of those ludicrous traits of the ‘ fears and 
jealousies’ which despotic power always feels, whether it reside in 
a single individual or in a body. How those ‘ fears and jealousies’ 
displayed themselves in England during the short reign of our first 
and (it is to be hoped) our last People-King, the readers of the 
great historian, from whom the words are quoted, need not be re- 
minded. Lord Digby’s coach and six wasa ‘ fear and a jealousy’; 
Lord Portsmouth’s acts of good fellowship and hospitality lay 
under the same construction. It was a ‘ fear and a jealousy’ to re- 
port that the commonwealth’s soldiers had received hurt or damage 
from the royal troops, and a great mark of ‘ malignity’ to believe 
it; and where neither fault nor folly, levity nor indiscretion, could 
be found to implicate an obnoxious person, the people-king of 
England had the same loop-hole left as their predecessor in 
Greece—‘ they could not confide* in him!’ Man, indeed, in the 
same situation of circumstances, is ever precisely the same sort 
of being, and the ‘fears and jealousies’ of Athens were just as 





* Lord Clarendon, b. v. p. 827. Xenophon in Symposio, p. 76. 
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terrible, as vexatious, and as ridiculous, as those of her counterpart 
in London. To wear along beard sometimes argued danger to 
the democracy ; and too high a roof to the house betrayed a 
manifest departure from democratical equality ; disaffection lurked 
in a woollen skirt to the mantle, in too loud a voice, in a quick 
step, in a walking-stick : to have the least hankering for kings was 
flat treason; and above all, any attempt at restriction on the ex- 
cesses of the popular orators, the watch-dogs of the republic, 
was a crime for which instant death was scarcely thought a suffi- 
cient atonement.* 
Is it objected that we have recourse chiefly to the satirical lan- 
uage of the poets? we own the charge, and, as far as our own 
Eines are concerned, would willingly not depart from the poets : 
when we empty pitch-wells, we like to do it, as the modern Zan- 
tiotes,—with /uurel-branches. But if more to the reader’s taste, 
we can make the pitch stick pretty closely to his fingers by dint 
of mere prose, Of all persons Demosthenes was probably the last 
to indulge im any mirth at the expense of his country; and yet a 
faint approximation to a smile, a sort of subdued simper, (for the 
venerable man never laughed outright,) may be observed about his 
lips; whenever he alludes to the ‘ fears and jealousies’ of power 
at Athens. ‘ It has been asked,’ (says the orator on some occa- 
sion, not necessary to specify more particularly,) ‘ it has been 
asked, (and that by no ordinary person, but by one of those, who 
would die of envy, if he saw my advice made the guide of your 
actions)—“ And what extraordinary advantage have the people of 
Athens derived from the speeches of Demosthenes? When it 
happens to be his good pleasure, he ascends the bema, fills our 
ears with fine words, inveighs bitterly against the present times, 
lauds vehemently the past, lifts us into the air with commenda- 
tions of our ancestors, and having blown us up with words—he 
even leaves the bema as he found it..... ” Men of Athens, if 
the speeches of Demosthenes have no other advantage in them, 
they atleast have this, that they accustom you to hear wholesome 
truths ; and the first care of every well-intentioned person towards 
this city ought to be an honest endeavour to cure her ears; for 
let me tell you, that, from the habit she has of listening to lies 
and falsehoods, to any thing, in short, rather than the truth, they 
are grown most dreadfully diseased. For instance (and I beg that 
I may be obliged with a fair hearing, till I have made an end)— 
the other day the treasury was broken open ; and presently all the 
orators were on their legs—“ the democracy is gone—the laws of 
Athens are at an end!” Gentlemen, I appeal to truth and common 


* Euripides in Mede&. Demosthenes in Panteneto. Lysias contra Andocidem. 
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sense: the criminals in this case undoubtedly deserved death— 
but the democracy was not gone, nor were the laws at an end. 
Again, a few oars were stolen from the dock-yards, and imme- 
diately the cry was—“ Let them be scourged, let them be tor- 
tured: or there is no safety for the democracy.” And here 
again, what is my opinion? It is as before—that the delinquents 
in this case too deserve death, but that whether they die or not, 
the democracy is in perfect safety. And what then does endan- 
ger the democracy? If no one else has the courage to tell you, 
that want of courage shall not be imputed to me.’—As the cou- 
rage of Demosthenes is not the subject of our present inquiry, 
and good advice was given at Athens only to be prvetont and 
neglected, we may be excused for proceeding farther with our 
translation. 

We alluded lately to an orator, of whom it was observed, that he 
did not appear to have come under the notice of the English his- 
torian of Greece. ‘That orator was Lycurgus; and a brief analysis 
of a single speech of his will give us the double advantage of 
bringmg another member of our oratorical band before the reader, 
and of illustrating still furtherthe Athenian law of treason. When 
it is said that Lycurgus was the friend of Demosthenes, and his 
associate in government, we bespeak for him no common attention 
as an orator, and no small share of patriotism as a man; and we can- 
not but regret Mr. Mitford’s double blindness, who would not see 
that the dissolute Chares was the friend of the great orator by po- 
litical necessity, as he did not happen to observe that Lycurgus 
was his friend by political choice. Time has spared us but one 
of the speeches of  emmeretin and from its loud tones and its lofty 
flight, that speech reminds its readers of the shepherd’s pipe, 
which was formed of an eagle’s wing. Earnestness, vehemence, 
disdain, and a quick sense of feeling to all that reflected disgrace 
or honour upon his country, are the most prominent features of 
his oratory. With a nice discrimination between public and pri- 
vate duties, his ideas on both less resemble those of a lively and 
versatile Greek, than of a stern and severe Roman, when Rome 
was ather best.* Hence, as in the present attack, he follows up 
the object of his indignation with unsparing animosity ; there is a 
Gietialite grasp in his manner of handling his victim ; and if he 
lets the wretch slip from him for a time, it is only that he may 
clutch him again with a stronger energy of compression. The 





* Rome was at her best when her government most resembled our own, that is, when 
the regal power, lodged in the Consuls, formed a balance between patrician arrogance 
and plebeian licentiousness. Machiavelli, who never talks idly but when he profess- 
edly and voluntarily puts himseif in opposition to ail received opinion, (cap. 58.) has 
put this in a very full light in the 2¢ and 4th of his ‘ Discorsi,’ lib. primo, 
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fatal battle of Cheronea, the yet incomplete subjugation of 
Greece, and the tottering power of Demosthenes, made it, indeed, 
of consequence, that every single individual should be kept im- 
moveable to his post, and not be permitted to desert his country 
at her utmost need, as the present defendant (Leocrates) is 
charged with having basely done. 

Eight years had elapsed since the commission of the offence, 
but the first moment of Leocrates’s return to Athens was the im- 
mediate moment of accusation; under the glowing colours and 
imagery of Lycurgus, time disappears, and the feelings of the 
audience are made as much alive to the defendant’s guilt, as if it 
had been but of yesterday. 

- The very exordium of the speech betrays the determined 
spirit of the accuser. Into a few lines are. crowded all that 
could most interest or affect the minds of the hearers—the gods, 
the patroness of their town, the city itself, the whole Attic land, 
with its temples, its groves and sacrificial rites—the ancestors of 
his audience—their fathers, wives and children:—and having 
heaped all these into his opening paragraph, Lycurgus drops them 
with an overwhelming weight upon the offender, as if to crush him 
at the very outset. ‘The prejudices that might operate against the 
speaker himself he wards off with the nicest circumspection, 
adroitly interposing between himself and the odium belonging to 
a public accuser a triple shield, by telling his audience that there 
are three things which guard and preserve republics generally, and 
the happiness of Athens in particular—first, the ordinances of the 
law ; secondly the votes of the dicasts ; and thirdly the trial, which 
puts into the dicast’s hands the visitation of offences: ‘ for the 
law,’ says the orator, ‘ by its very nature was intended to say be- 
forehand, what is improper to be done ; with the accuser it rests 
to denounce those who have exposed themselves to the terms and 
penalties of the law, while to the dicast it belongs to punish 
those, whom the law and the accuser equally bring before his no- 
tice: so that the law and the dicast would be inefficient imstru- 
ments, did not some third person stand forward to put offenders 
into their hands.’ The orator then proceeds to work upon the 
feelings of the court by exaggerated expositions of the importance 
of the present cause, and of the enormity of the guilt which its ob- 
ject was to bring under their notice—and it here behoved the 
orator to put forth all his strength—for he makes very little further 
progress before he is obliged to admit that, great as the offence 
was, the law contained no definite punishment for it; and the re- 
mainder of a long speech consists of hints, arguments, and ap- 
peals to the feelings ; of hints that this deficiency of the law origi- 
nated from no carelessness or indolence of former legislators, but 
from 
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from the mere circumstance that, as no such guilt existed in their 
days, it was not thought possible that such guilt ever would exist ; 
—of arguments not uncommon in Grecian oratory, that in such 
cases it became the dicasts to consider themselves rather as legis- 
lators than as judges, not so much trying the fact, as assessing the 
punishment ; and of appeals to the feelings, such as we shall try 
presently, whether mere readers can peruse with absolute indiffe- 
rence, and readers too who have been stopped at the very moment 
when the feelings of an English jury would have begun to operate 
against the orator himself rather than against the object of his 


eloquence. 

‘We cannot present this speech at length ; but the reader, who is 
master of the whole, whatever he may think of the case, will allow 
it to have been conducted with all the powers of a consummate 
orator. An ardent admirer of Homer, and deeply versed in the 
tragic compositions of his countrymen, the diction of Lycurgus 
is perhaps somewhat too poetical; and he plunges into the my- 
thical tales much more than was customary in the serious oratory 
of Greece; yet in the midst of matter apparently extraneous, he 
does not forget those little hints, which recal the main point to 
his hearers, and which have the effect of leaving a future coldness 
for his opponent, after the warmth excited for himself. His 
views of political events are luminous in the extreme: by a 
single word he often enlists the feelings on his side ; he reasons 
equally well from the less to the greater, and from the greater to 
the less; and in a climax of bitter reproaches he knows how to 
rise in his attack at every step, and yet reserve the sting for the 
concluding word. As a specimen of his appeals to the feelings, 
we select that portion of his harangue, which describes the state 
of Athens after the fatal battle of Cheronea. 

' © At that period of desolation, where was the person, whether native 
or stranger, who did not feel for the city’s calamity? Who was there 
with such a hatred of democracy in general, or of Athens in particular, 
that at such a period—when every mouth was full of the defeat and 
recent calamity, when the city was on the tiptoe of fear and expecta- 
tion as to the future, and when every hope centered in the men who 
had already exceeded the usual age of military service—who, I say, at 
such a period could endure to see the ranks of the army filling, and 
himself not among the number? And oh the spectacles of that horrid 
time! women of the first quality thronging to the gates in all the agonies 
of terror and consternation; the only question upon their lips, ‘* Does 
he still live, my husband, .... my father, .... my brother!” (a sight as 
degrading to their own dignity as to that of the republic!) and every 
street crowded with age and imbecility, with men past the age of mili- 
tary service, tottering on the very brink of the grave, yet clothed and 
equipped in the strictest habiliments of war! Yet, bitter as all this was, 
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and amid every species of calamity, public as well as private, one rose 
pre-eminent above the rest, and wrung a tear from eyes, which beheld 
the rest unmoved ; and what was that? it was to see the people of 
Athens—that people whose greatest pride was their freedom and origin 
from the soil—now passing their votes, to give freedom to the slave, 
citizenship to the stranger, and restoration of rights and franchises to 
men, who for their crimes had been stript of both! This was indeed a 
change and a vicissitude of things !—to see that city, which in former 
times was the first to arm for the general freedom of Greece, now satis- 
fied to secure her own safety—to behold that town, which had formerly 
swayed it over the whole region of barbarism, now insecure of her own 
against men of Macedon—to witness that people, whose aid had been 
formerly solicited by the Lacedemonians, by the Peloponnesians, by 
the Greek inhabitants of Asia—now at their prayers and begging help 
from the islands of Andros and Ceos, from Trezen and Epidaurus! 
And in such a crisis of complicated terror, danger and disgrace, to de- 
sert his native soil, to refuse his body to the ranks, and by a hasty flight 
to endanger his country’s very life and exisience—where is the orator, 
who will aid the traitor by his eloquence? where the juryman who will 
save the dastard by his vote! Wretch without feeling as without com- 
mon generosity, who had neither a tear for his country’s woes, nor a 
helping hand for his couatry’s wounds! and that when all beside, even 
to the most helpless age, had something to contribute towards her re- 
lief; the young furnishing their arms, the lifeless earth her timber, and 
the very dead their sepulchres and graves! If he had nothing else to 
give, where were his personal exertions? for who was then idle but 
Leocrates?. Some undertook the repairs of the walls; others looked 
to the trenches, and a third party busied themselves in erecting pali- 
sades—and Leocrates !—Think of it, men of Athens! he bore no bleed- 
ing body to.its grave—he helped no corse to its funeral rites—as far as 
he is concerned, the patriots of Chzronea lie still without a grave! and 
yet—unutterable wretch, as he passed their tombs after eight years 
absence, he dared to consider their inmates as his fellow-citizens, and 
to speak of their country as dis / He !—but treasure it up, I say again, 
in your memories, and let death be his portion for it!’ 

On a subject so extensive as that of which we are now treating, 
the mind can hardly fail of recurring to a body of eloquence in our 
own country, an eloquence naturally growing out of that religion 
which has to grapple with the mind’s propensities ‘ in all its 
times of tribulation and wealth,’ and which has to prepare its 
feelings, as the noble climax of our Liturgy proceeds to express 
it, ‘ for the hour of death, and for the day of judgment.’ Such a 
ra Mg of eloquence as this is not to be expected among the 

reek orators; for the state neither trained nor endowed a body 
of men to supply it. What religious instruction the Greek re- 
ceived, came principally from the stage; and while those who 
see things on the side of pious feeling, will not always be much 
edified by its quality, those who regard matters in a political and 
philosophical 
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philosophical view, will be often surprized at the scoffs, the sar- 
casms, and impieties which were thrown into the strange mixture. 

But whatever liberties the tragic or the comic stage might 
take with the erterior religion of the country, (and take with im- 
punity,) there was an interior religion, which the Greek, with his 
usual love of contrast, guarded with the most susceptible jealousy, 
and with which neither dramatist nor philosopher dared to med- 
dle. The scholar will readily perceive that we allude to the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, and to a subordinate branch of ancient su- 
perstition, the Hermaic worship. 

How the name of Alcibiades became implicated with a real or 
supposed profanation of these mysteries, the interesting moment 
at which the implication took place, and the consequences it had 
upon the fortunes of that extraordinary man, whose united talents, 
courage, virtues and vices constitute him an Athenian Demus in 
miniature, the most superficial reader of ancient history need 
scarcely be reminded. The person, however, who played tine 
most important, though the least notorious pert in this transac- 
tion, was the orator ANvocipES. Though the least guilty of 
the party, Andocides only escaped with his life to become an 
exile ; and for forty years he had te know the bitterest of human 
miseries,—the salt savour which there is in the bread of stran- 
gers; and that hardness of path which the feet experience, when 
other men’s stairs are to be perpetually climbed and descended.* 

That important political compact, which meets us so continu- 
ally m the later orators of Greece, at length gave Andocides the 
power of returning to his still beloved country, and for three 
years he was allowed to live unmolested, performing not only the 
ordinary but even the most sacred functions at Athens, and finding 
in this exercise of his natural talents some compensation for the 
sorrows and fatigues which he had undergone. But misfortune 
only slumbered with Andocides. Circumstances, which it is un-- 
necessary to explain, brought him under the displeasure of Callias , 
one of those monsters of profligacy, who occasionally meet us 
in Grecian history, and in whom vice appears the more hideous, 
because it here mixed itself with one of the most sacred of an- 
cient functions—the high priesthood of Ceres. In the face, the:re- 
fore, of all existing compacts, it was determined to bring An-do- 
cides again to trial for an offence in which he had originally b een 
implicated more from youthful imprudence, than design, and for 
which he had already paid so heavy a penalty. And the gold of 
Callias found him proper abettors for his guilty purpose ;—-Ce- 
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— formerly a farmer of public property, the profits of which 
e had appropriated to himself, and who was now in Athens under 
faith of the same treaties, which also legitimately screened Ando- 
cides from fu ther investigation; Melitus, who had been em- 
ployed by the Thirty tyrants to seize the virtuous Leon, and who, 
but for the interposition of the same treaties, was liable to an 
action for murder; and Epichares, who, besides the most infa- 
mous private vices, had borne office under the Thirty, and who 
was consequently, by the old laws of the democracy, at the mercy 
of every one, to assassinate where, and when, and how he pleased. 

Whatever other advantages these associates might possess, the 
force of moral character, it is evident, was not among them ; and 
accordingly the powerful aid of Lysias was called in to give 
strength to the accusation, and to rebut recrimination. The first 
he accomplished with his usual eloquence ; the second he had the 
wisdom or the honesty (but the former is most in his character) to 
decline. From the terms which he uses when anticipating recri- 
mination, it is pretty evident that he thought the most prudent 
course was silence. The opening of this powerful speech is lost; 
but enough of it remains to put it in perfect comparison with that 
of Andocides. 

Forty years, as we have seen, had elapsed, since the commission 
of the imputed crime; but Lysias, like his other great compeers, 
possessed that power ‘of oratory which forces time to disappear, 
and makes the things that are not, seem like things that are. The 
case, he knew, was a rotten one ; and the whole speech, therefore, 
consists of an appeal to the feelings. To those who had profaned 
the Mysteries, it was supposed by the superstitious Greeks, that 
the elementary sustenance of life became polluted, and that the 
sin of the soul met its retribution in strange smells and depravities 
of the senses: and this opinion, with all the popular stories at- 
tached to it, the orator takes care to recal to his audience at the 
very outset. Then passing rapidly to certain unwritten, as well 
as written laws, by which judicial decision might be guided, he 
endeavours, by every artifice of oratory, that his hints and insinua- 
tions on this head shall not lose their effect. As his appetite for 
blood rises, he argues upon a lie, and a supposed confession of 
guilt, which Andocides had never made; and adduces as a mark 
of extreme impudence, what any unprejudiced person would con- 
sider as a proof of confidence and innocence. The travels to 
which necessity had subjected the wretched exile, are sometimes 
imputed to him as an ostentation of impiety, and sometimes as 
prools of the divine vengeance by the miseries to which they sub- 
jectec him. If ever a suspicion crosses the blood-thirsty pleader 
that his victim will escape Ree he hangs over his head the eternal 
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memory of the gods, and comforts himself with the reflection, that 
the sins of the father are sometimes visited upon the children, and 
that though Andocides may escape an earthly tribunal, the ven- 
geance of heaven was yet in store for his guilt. We hasten 
through a speech glowing with all the fire of oratory to its conclu- 
sion. Having treated all the public contracts, which might stand 
in the way of retribution, with that sophistry or levity which this 
advocate of democracy usually displayed on such occasions ;* and 
wakened the feelings of self-mterest in his audience by declaring 
(what he knew to be a falsehood) that Andocides had never 
served the city as a soldier, had made no contribution in money, 
had brought the people no corn, the pleader makes his strongest 
attack in his peroration. He throws himself at once upon the 
imaginations of his hearers ; he calls upon the mind and the mind’s 
eye to accompany him, while he dresses up Andocides in his 
sacerdotal robe, follows him into the very act of profanation, and 
mimics the form of attitude and voice with which he spoke ‘ the 
unutterable words.’ The rest of the mummery is not forgotten. 
Once more the priests are swept across the stage in long proces- 
sion, and the priestesses accompany them: they turn towards the 
setting sun, they shake their purple robes, and im the chaunt pre- 
scribed by law, and ancient rite, they devote this guilty wretch to 
misery and woe. At this distant age, when these customs have 
lost their effect, it is scarcely possible to read them without emo- 
tion—on Athenian susceptibility they had the influence of magic. 
A cold shudder ran through the court, the hairs of the audience 
stood erect; and the speaker had prepared them with the impre- 
cations usual on such occurrences, and which he no doubt ex- 
pected to find re-echoed to his ears—‘ the curse be upon him,’ 
‘let there be sin-offerings and expiutions’—‘ away with such a 
wretch from the face of the earth! 

Had the defendant been a common person, the effect of this 
eloquence would have been to him inevitable death; but Lysias 
had a master in his own art to deal with; and we shall give at 
once the best idea of Andocides’ skill as an orator by saying that 
on this occasion he took care to display no oratory at all. He had 
a simple tale wherewith to put down the accusation, and living 
witnesses were yet at hand to confirm his allegations; and in such 
a case the orator knows that the less there is of rhetorical flourish 
the better. In the speech of Lycurgus, which we last analysed, 
the circumstances are comparatively nothing, and the eloquence 
every thing: in the present case eloquence was almost unneces- 
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sary, for the whole interest lay in the circumstances, and it was 
merely necessary to tell them simply and without pretension to 
command attention. And Andocides did so. No person, who 
wishes to make himself acquainted with ancient oratory, will leave 
this speech unread ; and we may, perhaps, take a future opportu- 
nity of entering more fully into its contents. As concerns the 
orator in his private capacity, it is a most interesting tale, told in 
the most interesting manner; as it relates to public life, it is a 
deep tragedy, conceived in the two great sources of tragedy, pity 
and terror. Opposed by its very quietness to the vehemence of 
Lysias, it contrasts as strongly with the vigour displayed by An- 
docides, in the oratory of his more youthful days. In the speech 
de Pace, (and only three specimens of the eloquence of Andocides 
have reached us,) there is every proof of sprightliness and life : 
in the two speeches on the Mysteries, the ‘ wiser and the sadder 
man’ discovers himself at every turn. Both the speeches con- 
vey a most favourable impression of the defendant's liberal and 
enerous mode of thinking; while the accuser himself is left 
in the guilt of corruption, cruelty, and perjury ; in shocking 
fanity, and in incest of so complicated a form, that, of three wives 
possessed by Callias, his offspring, a boy, stood in the relations 
of son to the one, brother to the second, and uncle to the third! 
Some of the most important subjects, which legal oratory could 
embrace, have now come successively under our notice, and spe- 
cimens of the art have been produced, with which, to use the 
gentlest terms, it would certainly be an effort of modern oratory 
to compete. We now come upon a branch, where the modern 
may undoubtedly claim the superiority ; and those, who are versed 
in the eloquence of the English bar, will anticipate the branch to 
which we allude, viz. to that which connects itself with ‘ the 
sense of home’ and ‘ the religion of the hearth.’ Age has not 
yet so chilled our blood, that we profess to behold beauty with 
absolute indifference; but we are at least at that mature time of 
life, when, to borrow the passionate but somewhat frothy elo- 
uence of Curran, woman appears in her greatest value, ‘ as she 
sits basking in a husband’s love, with the blessing of heaven on 
her head and its purity in her heart; when she sits among her 
family, and administers the morality of the paternal board.’ If 
ever, however, she descended with less criminality from this high 
estate in one country more than another, that country was Greece. 
There is something peculiarly sad and revolting, according to the 
most philosophic of modern travellers, in those scenes of animated 
nature, where man is nothing. There is something still more 
revolting, the philosophic traveller might have learned, and that 
is, those scenes of animated nature, where man is every ome. 
an 
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and woman nothing. And such was the case in republican 
Athens. Women were literally the serfs of the family inheri- 
tance, whether that inheritance consisted in land or money. They 
were made, with other property, a subject of * testamentary be- 
quest ; and whatever other delights heirship might convey to an 
Athenian lady, freedom of person or inclination was not in the 
number: single or wedded, she became, by the mere acquisition 
of property, at the mercy of the nearest male relation in suc- 
cession : she could be brought from the dull solitude of the gyne- 
czum to become an unwilling bride, or she could be torn from 
the object of her wedded affection, to form new ties with per- 
haps the most disagreeable of mankind. And if under any of 
these circumstances, nature became more powerful than virtue, life 
was the penalty paid for the transgression ; for adultery was met 
in Greece not by words, but deeds: the law put into the hands 
of the injured party the vengeance of his own dishonour, and it 
was only on some supposition of extra violence in the proceeding, 
that the law took cognizance of what was done. To some such 
supposition we owe the only speech now to be found among the 
Greek orators, which enters into the tenderest of domestic arrange- 
ments; and for this speech we are indebted to the pen of 
Lysias. 

This orator has come before us‘so often and in such a variety 
of capacities, that before we treat of the speech, a few words may 
not be misplaced respecting the speaker himself. He was the 
son of that old man, whose head peeps out of the ‘ Republic’ of 
Plato with such an interesting effect; touched but not stricken by 
years, soft, venerable, mellow ; and with that high polish of age 
about it, which is almost equivalent to the graces of youth. A 
Syracusan by birth, but a resident in Athens by choice, the wealth 
of Cephalus enabled him to improve the natural talents of his son 
by the most expensive of educations. We have no time to fol- 
low the son or parent farther: circumstances threw the former 
into the democratical party, and the sufferings to which this addic- 
tion subjected both his feelings and his fortune from the adverse 
party, are detailed at length in one} of the most powerful and 
affecting of his orations. According to Plutarch, Lysias wrote 
no less than 425 speeches; persons with a less exaggerated’ way 
of talking than the worthy Beeotian have reduced the number to 
230; and all these pleadings, with four or five exceptions, are 
said to have been successful. If we look to the jealous disposi- 
tion of an Athenian audience, who would have clipt an angel’s 
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wings, if soaring too high, we shall doubt the fact: if we look 
to the speeches themselves, the assertion will become somewhat 
more credible. Persuasion was the very soul of Lysias’s oratory, 
and speeches seem to have dropt from his pen as the pearls did 
from the eastern prince’s hair, with no other trouble than that of 
drawing a comb through it. His very physiognomy* has all the 
marks of a pleader perpetually triumphant. A secret satisfaction 
plays round the lips. The beard and close clipt locks have a 
certain versute and crafty air about them. Of his two eyes, the 
one contracts itself as if penetrating every nook and corner of 
the subject submitted to it; while the other, open and enlarged, 
has the very look which should ensure confidence in the court, 
when the orator had taken his part!—we can almost see the 
hands below the bust, weighing the gold, that was to determine 
in which scale the aid of his powerful talents should be thrown. 
The great critic of Halicarnassus is fond of comparing Lysias 
with an orator whom we once before brought under the reader’s 
notice, Iszus ; but, with submission, the comparison does not 
appear to be conducted with the utmost judgment; or, to speak 
more guardedly, the superiority of Lysias is not set in that full 
light which his partizans had a right to expect, and which the cri- 
tic evidently intended. 

The most palpable distinction between these two orators lies 
in their different manner of opening and concluding a speech. 
Iszus enters at once upon his subject, and sometimes so abruptly, 
that a reader of the speech is almost led to conclude that its open- 
ing has been lost. Ivting, on the contrary, makes his strong im- 
pression at the outset; he flings himself at once with admirable 
gallantry on the most unpromising part of his subject, and by his 
consummate skill, the weapon’s point, which was meant to pierce 
himself, finds its way into his adversary’s bosom. As Lysias ex- 
celled in his openings, Iseus excelled in the conclusion of his 
speeches ; in summing up his points at the end, or repeating them 
at intervals. While we cannot wholly agree with Dionysius .in 
allowing Iszus a superiority of narrative and arrangement, both 
in the whole and in parts over Lysias, we readily acknowledge 
that little home-touches are to be found in him, which it would 
also be desirable to find in the compositions of Lysias ;—he 
handles the infirmities of human nature more delicately than his 
rival—he has a greater deference for the feelings of consanguinity, 
and we cannot but have a high sense of a speaker’s own honour- 
able mind, who has such high ideas of the workings of shame on 
others. The Greek dicast, it has been seen, decided equally 
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upon the issue of fact, and issue of law. Had the provinces 
been divided as with us, Iseus would have addressed himself 
more to the judge, Lysias to the jury. The first would have re- 
lied upon precedents, the second would have found his strength 
in appeals to the feelings. And when the ear once came into play 
as the arbiter, Lysias was omnipotent. We enter into almost all 
the enthusiasm of Dionysius, when he describes the style of Ly- 
sias ; and when we fail, we are perfectly sensible that the failure 
arises from our own deficiency, and from the deficiencies naturally 
attached to reading a dead language, and not from any exagge- 
ration in the critic. The style of Lysias has in it, as Dionysius 
observes, all that delight, which is analogous to gracefulness in 
motion, to melody in a series of sounds, and to beauty in the 
most beautiful of all visible objects, the human form. He is the 
most perfect specimen of that Attic roundness in oratory, to which 
nothing could be added, and from which nothing could be re- 
moved without destroying its justness and symmetry; and of 
which those who assist their mental operations by material helps, 
will have the best idea by taking into their hands a sample of the 
finest grain. Handling every branch, as he successively did, of 
ancient eloquence, he brought into each such a felicity of per- 
formance, that, as Johnson said of Goldsmith, he always seemed | 
to do best that which he was doing. To bring ourselves more 
within the compass of general readers—had Lysias written com- 
mentaries on the laws of Athens, they would in their style have re- 
sembled, we think, the Commentaries of Blackstone—possessing 
the equable flow of language, where the words do not take off 
from the ideas, and where ideas are not consulted to the absolute 
exclusion of words, where gentle metaphors, like little knolls upom 
a rich champain, relieve the driest details—and where the arrange- 
ment is so masterly, that every former part gives strength to that 
which follows, and every latter brings some light to all that pre- 
cedes. ‘That he would have reached the higher praises of Black- 
stone, that love of his country’s antiquities, which, ridiculous as 
it may sound, throws us back into the days of our ancestors with 
almost as much success as the pages of Ivanhoe; or that he 
could, with so much niceness, have observed the balance between 
liberty and prerogative, the sovereign and the subject, we are not 
so ready to admit. 

We indulge the more confidently in these praises of Lysias, 
because the speech which we have now to notice, will not impose 
upon us mets spat of justifying them. It is a speech drawn up 
for a man, who in taking that vengeance which the Athenian laws 
allowed against adultery, had made use of his own arm, but who, 
in an accusation which grew out of the proceeding, thought it 
most 
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most prudent to borrow the practised pen of Lysias. Dramati- 
cally considered, the pleading seems to have been adapted* to the 
character of a plain straightforward man, keenly sensible of the 
dishonour done him, but who, having avenged his disgrace, did not 
think it incumbent on him to let his good spirits be subdued by 
his bad fortunes. 

The speaker, commencing with a request, that the dicasts would 
put themselves into his own condition, asserts, that adultery was 
the only crime throughout Greece, for which, under every species 
of government, the punishment was the same, and where the highest 
and the lowest had equally the power of inflicting that punishment. 
In a few but comprehensive words, he shows in what the enor- 
mity of this offence consisted, and asserts the purity and uncor- 
ruptness of the motives, which had made him visit the offence m 
his own case as he had done. The exordium thus dispatched, 
_ the narrative commences with a little piece of confession, which 
we cannot refuse to our readers. ‘1 shall lose now no time m 
explaining the whole of this business, being fully persuaded, that 
my best means of security lie in a fair and candid detail, without 
omission, reserve or exaggeration. Having determined upon ma- 
trimony, | took myself a wife, and from that moment I determined 
to regulate my conduct towards her by the following rules : on the 
one hand, not to be too rough and severe; and on the other, not 
to allow her too great a latitude, but to keep a close and steady 
eye upon her behaviour, and to direct my own accordingly. As 
soon, however, as she had made me a father, [ began to extend 
my confidence, placing all my affairs in her hands, as conceiving 
that there could be no surer and closer bond of friendship between 
ms than such a mark of trust.’ The lady’s conduct answered the 
trust reposed in her, and she was considered by her husband as 
a model in all those virtues, which an Athenian most looked to m 
his wife, being a good economist and an admirable manager. 
‘Fhings continued im this pleasing train, till the death of the de- 
fendant’s mother. In paying the last duties to his parent, the 
defendant's wife formed part of the procession ; and to see Pam- 

ila was, it appears, to love her. One Eratosthenes was accord- 
ingly stricken, and the usual course of proceedings commenced : 
# matd-servant was gamed, access was precured to the lady, and 
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what the easiness of woman and the audacity of man have made to 
take place in every other country, took place also in Athens. 

The plaintiff (Euphiletus) had promised the dicasts to be very 
communicative, and it cannot be said that he breaks his word, 
He enters into all his family arrangements; and discovers the se- 
crets of the gyneceum with a minuteness which no doubt found 
its account with the dicasts, and as the ancient critics considered 
this detail as a sort of model of the scx voy in oratory, we suppose 
we must not consult our own feelings by abridging it. 


‘ To make this business more intelligible, it will be necessary to give 
a description of my humble mansion. It is one of those, gentlemen, 
which consist of two floors, the upper and lower compartments being 
exactly similar; the female part of my establishment possessed the one 
and the male part the other, and thus things continued till the birth of 
my first child. As his mother undertook all the offices of a nurse, both 
suckling and dressing him, and there was some danger in descending 
from the upper to the lower floor, I endeavoured to obviate this incon- 
venience by changing my domestic arrangements; myself accordingly 
removed to the upper apartments, while my wife and the women were 
di dof below. From this arrangement it grew into a custom, for 
the child’s mother to pass whole nights in the apartment below, for the 
purpose of satisfying the child’s appetite, and stilling his cries—and all 
this without the remotest suspicion on my part: nay, so simple and 
besotted was I, that of all the women in the city I looked upon my wife 
as a paragon of virtue, and who, in point of chastity, left all others behind 
her. Time, however, cured me of this opinion. It was my fortune, 
gentlemen, to have left town, whither however I returned unexpectedly 
in the evening. After the last meal, the child began to cry and show 
other symptoms of uneasiness, and as I afterwards discovered, not with- 
out reason ; the dishonourer of my bed was at that moment within my 
doors, and the child's cries proceeded from the intended provocations 
of the maid-servant, to give my wife a pretext for leaving me: that ex- 
cuse was soon furnished her. Disturbed by the cbild’s noise, I desired 
his mother to go below, and, by giving him the breast, to still his sob- 
bing. At first she refused: “ how could she quit my side, she who had 
not been blest with my presence for such a length of time!” When I 
repeated my commands, and not without considerable show of passion,— 
* O doubtless,” said she, “‘ my absence will be very agreeable—our 
little waiting-maid has a pretty face, and I have not forgotten what took 
place in your last elevations!” A laugh was all the answer I made to 
this trifling. The lady meantime gets up, and as she left the room, drew 
the door to her, as if in pleasantry, and put the key into her pocket. 
This proceeding excited no ry tone nor indeed a reflection in me ; 
the fatigue of my journey soon threw me into a sweet sleep. Towards 
day-break my wife returned and opened the door. My first inquiry - 
was, whence the noise and clapping of doors had proceeded during the 
night. Her answer was, that the lamp which hung near the child’s bed 
had gone out, and that she had sent to a neighbour's to have it replen- 
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ished, .As.1.had no, reason to doubt the truth of this, I,had,of, course 
nothing further to remark. Still to my eyes, gentlemen, it appeared, 
that there was white lead upon her cheeks; and as her brother, had 
been buried withiz the month, this was an appearance of ornament for 
which I could,,fiet,account. Still, however, I did not think it worth 
noticing, and aceordingly I left the house without making a single ob- 
servation upon. it.’ 


The time; however, was now come, when the defendant’s mis- 
fortune was to be made pretty certain to him. The lover of Pam- 
phila had other intrigues upon his hands, nor was love, it appears, 
an empty pleasure with him. Prototypes of Fielding’s Lady Bel- 
laston were to be found even at Athens, and the funds, upon 
which this precious fellow subsisted, were derived from their gra- 
titude and liberality. His female friends therefore had a double 
claim upon his devotions ; and the jealous eye of one of them ob- 
served that those devotions had somewhat abated in their warmth. 
The cause of this relaxation was soon discovered, and the disco- 
very was as quickly made to come to the ears of Pamphila’s hus- 
band. For the effective part, where Euphiletus becomes the in- 
jurer, instead of the injured party, we may again have recourse to 
the orator. 


* I had a friend (and in fact there were ties of blood as well as friend- 
ship between us) of the name of Sostratus. It was our fortune to hap- 
pen upon each other one day towards sunset, he being on his way to 
town from his farm. As it was too late in the day for him to meet with 
suitable accommodation at home, I desired him to take his evening meal 
with me, and the offer was accepted. Having reached my little mansion, 
we ascended to the upper apartment, and proceeded to our repast. My 

est made himself comfortable and happy, (ewsdy de xadws avy sxe) 

eft me for his own house, and I fell fast asleep. Good: At this mo- 
ment enters Eratosthenes: and at the same moment the servant, whom 
1 had gained to my interest, wakes me and communicates the. intelli- 
gence. My first order to her was to guard the door; my, next step was 
to descend with all possible caution, quit the house, and call upon.such 
and such a person, friends, who I thought might be of seryice. , Some 
I found at home; others, as might be expected, were out of the way. 
Collecting, however, as many as [ could under the circumstances, I pro- 
ceeded to business. Lights we procured from a neighbouring tavern: 
the servant, as directed, had left the door open—in we go:' A vidlént 
push throws open the door of the sleepivg room: the first who enter 
(and the person who now addresses you was among the nuniber) see 
Eratosthenes sleeping by the side of my wife; the last beheld him 
standing upright on the bed, and without clothing. My, first proceeding 
was a blow, which beat himto the ground: | then forced his hands,;be- 
hind him, and made them fast with a rope: my next question, was, how 
he dared to bring disgrace and dishonour into my house. The insolence 
and injustice of his conduct he readily admitted; but he adjured me by 
all 
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all that was merciful, to receive a compensation in money, and not 
to let his life pay the forfeit of his guilt. My answer was this: “ your 
life is forfeited, and that forfeit must be paid, not to me, but to the 
city’s law, - That law you have violated, preferring to it your own guilty 
pleasures: the choice of your actions lay itt your own hand; and that 
choice has been to heap the most unpardonable of wfongs upon me 
and mine, and not to shew obedience to the laws by & life of tempe- 
rance and virtue.” For what followed, let it suffice to say, gentlemen, 
that it was in strict obedience to the laws, and as befits delinquents of 
this kind; and as to any allegations, which the other party may put for- 
ward of violence_or impiety, as that Eratosthenes was forced into the 
house from the public road, or that he was dragged from an altar, to 
which he had fled for refuge, 1 deny them all flatly.’ 

This the orator proceeds to prove, but we can follow him no 
farther: when the reader recollects that such speeches as have just 
been quoted were the daily and hourly fare upen which the com- 
monest Greek banqueted, as well from necessity as choice, he 
will see one of the principal sources of that strict and severe taste, 
which was his distinguishing characteristic, and which must ex- 
cuse the cultivators of ancient literature, for being at times some- 
what fastidious in their judgment of more modern writers. 

Having devoted so many pages to the purposes of information, 
we may now be excused for giving one to those of curiosity. 

Among the sixty speeches, collected in the volumes of M. 
Augier, as the property of Demosthenes, two have found a place, 
to which much better critics* than ourselves have decided, that 
the great orator has not the most distant claim. They are devoted 
(and more particularly the first) to the partial exposition of a per- 
son’s character, who, from very humble beginnings, had found his 
way into the ranks of the public orators, and consequently to the 
administration of public affairs; and whose very name (Aristogei» 
ton) will possess a charm for the indiscriminate admirers of ancient 
republicanism, ‘To us, indeed, who have no great taste for assas- 
sination, even though executed by a sword hid in the myrtle- 
boughs which graced one of the most beautiful of Grecian 
processions; to us, with whom the ‘ song of Harmodius and Arise 
togeiton,’ though written in better metre than the ‘ Marseillois 
Hymn, and in language less vulgar than the ‘ Tragala, perro’ of 
modern. days, is not a whit the less a vile revolutionary song, 
giving the noblest of names to one of the most detestable of deeds, 
originating in the most infamous of motives; to persons of this 
way of thinking, the first wearer of the name had left an. abomi- 
nation upon it, which it required no successor to the appellation 
to augment. And can the most patient of men tead the speech, to 





* Harpocration and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 
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which we now solicit a few moments attention, without ati accu- 
mulation of hatred for the name of Aristogeiton? Fortunately for 
the feelings, it is but what the ancients called a deurepoAoyia, that 
is, a aepeeh where the orator followed a preceding speaker. The 
preceding speaker had in this case been the terrible Lycurgus ; 
and though his harangue has not come down to us, we may rest 
assured, that neither in quantity nor in quality had he abridged 
the sum or the enormity of the offender’s delinquencies. Had 
both the speeches reached us, there can be little doubt that they 
would have furnished proof that Mr. Hope has been as correct in 
his description of the modern Greek, (for national character 
never changes,) as we happen to know him to be in his delinea- 
tion of eastern scenery, and his historical- facts—things which 
will make ‘ Anastasius’ a work of valuable reference, when its 
points, its scoffs and its sarcasms are forgiven or forgotten. 

But though there seems great reason to doubt that we are in- 
debted to Demosthenes for the origimal and darker Anastasius, 
there can be no doubt that the speech belongs to one of his con- 
temporaries, and we very readily close m with those critics who 
ascribe it to his contemporary, Hyperides. It does not, indeed, 
exhibit that full proof of powers, which the splendid eulogies of 
Longinus had led us to expect from that eminent speaker and 
eater of fish;* but it is satisfactory to think, that one single spe- 
cimen of his oratory is yet in our hands. In high and reverential 
feeling for the laws, Hyperides very much resembles his great 
contemporary; and he expresses that feeling with a grandeur of 
language,t which Demosthenes himself might not have disdained, 
bat which Demosthenes would have woven into the current of his 
speech with less ostentation than Hyperides has done. In the 
manners there is a force or rather a harshness of colouring, in 
which Demosthenes never indulges ; and the philosophical dis- 
quisitions, which are occasionally thrown into the piece, have, to 
our minds, much of the air of a second-rate genius, anxious to 
say something new and recondite, instead of travelling along the 
broad high road, as Demosthenes does, where the learned and the 
simple can equally accompany him. 

t the hero of the piece is, in our present view of things, of at 
least as much importance as its author; and we hasten to lay be- 





® Athenens, lib. viii. , 

+ In the following passage of Hyperides, aided by the noble expressions of the Greek 
dramatists, Hooker, a man of proiound learning, probably foand some of the materials 
for his own masterly definition of law. dz: mag s¢s vopcog signa poev nas Sugoy Seay, Soya 
PFarDewran Geompuwr, ewaveeSaua de rwv ixucioy xa} axuciov duagrnuarwy, wortwe Oe 
cSnun own’ nad’ iv wae s meoonnss Cnv Tog bv Tn MOAR. 
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fore the reader that part of the oration which brings both him 
and his tutor upon the canvass. ‘There is considerable address in 
the manner with which the painter provides that none of the di- 
casts should imagine the lineaments to be derived from them- 
selves; an additional proof that the oration does not belong to the 
‘bold and plain speaking Demosthenes. 


‘ What I am now to touch upon, is not without danger or difficulty 
in it: for I wish to address myself to those persons, with whom these 
proceedings make Aristogeiton rather an object of affection than aver- 
sion; and what sort of persons those must be, I leave your judgments 
to determine, [ shall content myse!f with observing, that by becoming 
Ais friends, they must be content to be thought no friends to sobriety 
jand good sense. And let it not be supposed, that in this list I include 
any one of those, whom I have now the honour to address. It would 
be as inconsistent with my interest as with honour or propriety, so to 
speak or so to think of any member of this Honourable Court. That 
I may draw our city’s disgrace into as small a compass as possible, let 
us suppose Aristogeiton’s scholar, or if you will his tutor, Philocrates, 
to be the only friend and adherent he has; (and oh that there were 
the smallest warrant for such a supposition! Heaven knows there is a 
body of them!)—but a connexion, which from feelings of shame and 
respect I hesitate to impute to this Court, I do not feel justified in 
attaching to the great body of the citizens; and after all, what is ap- 
plied to one, will serve as a mark for the whole class. 

‘ How nature would act in the formation of a real friend and partizan 
of Aristogeiton, I shall not inquire very minutely ; such an investigation 
would oblige me to enter into details which the decorum of language 
could scarcely admit. What I say is this—if Aristogeiton be a mere 
simple scoundrel, rancorous at heart, false at the lips, and turning 
out just what his appearance promises; why let the matter pass, Phi- 
locrates! (the orator turns to Philocrates then in court) you are wel- 
come to your friend’s acquittal—let not the city be without two of 
a sort—provided the other citizens have a sound way of thinking, and 
observe the laws strictly, no great harm can ensue. But if* he is one 
of those traders in wickedness, who make a profit of their wares in the 
small as well as in the great, at once retailers, wholesale dealers, and 
hucksters ; if he goes about almost with scale and weight in his bands, 
turning to profit every action of his life; what is there in all this to 
command the affection of Philocrates, or why must Philocrates be con- 
tinually sharpening and whetting him to his purpose? Driveller and 
dolt, (the orator again turns to Philocrates) have you yet to learn, that 
a kitchen-artist makes no use of a knife which will not cut; or that 
an informer, whose venal accusations are always to be bought off, is 
useless to a man, whose object, like your own, is to create mischief, 
misery and confusion to the whole world? 





* Er de xamndog ec: womeiae xaos Warsynamndos xas pssraBoreug x. 7.4. The whole speech 
abounds with similar turns of expression, which can hardly be rendered without a pert 
phrasis, and which are very unlike the strong yet unaffected diction of Demosthenes. 
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*That Aristogeiton is this venal informer, Philocrates, I will soon 
convince you, though you are too well aware of the fact already. The 
information against Hegemon, | appeal to your memory—he gave it up 
for a sum of money :—the state charges against Demades—] appeal to 

our knowledge—he abandoned them for a like consideration, And 

is recent exploit with Agathon, the olive-dealer!—at first there was 
no end to his vociferations, his bellowings, and his tragic quotations :— 
the ecclesia was absolutely confounded with his cries for torture and 
the rack !—but a sum of money, no matter what, applied, our accuser 
is present at the very acquittal of Agathon, and yet behold him speech- 
less, tongue-tied! And the accusation, which, like a dart,* was level- 
led at Damocles, into what path was that turned? A thousand other 
instances might be mentioned : but to me the task would be tedious, 
and to Philocrates it would be needless—he has a register of them all 
at home, for he it was who let him out the jobs. 

* Who is there, virtuous or not, that will wish the preservation of 
such a person as this, whom habit makes a traitor to his associates, 
and whom nature and birth have alike made an enemy to the good? 
Some one of you may perhaps in his agricultural wisdom think, that 
an informer and a scoundrel are a sort of root and plant, of which the 
very constitution of our government naturally requires the preservation 
and protection. Let me tell you, gentlemen, (and that too with the 
utmost solemnity,) that such way of thinking is neither just, nor 
decent. I can never persuade myself that these courts of justice 
were built as hot-beds, in which plants of this kind might be propagated 
and raised; but rather as places for rooting them out, as places where 
wickedness might receive such a chastisement as to leave in others 
neither envy nor desire to follow a similar course of life. Surely, surely 
there is in guilt something which no human efforts can stop orsubdue— 
or what remains to be said or done in a town, where such a man as 
Aristogeiton, instead of being dead long ago for his crimes, wilful and 
acknowledged crimes, is only now upon his trial ?” 


The Athenians, it has been elsewhere remarked, liked to see 
characters in robust situations, and the preceding orator, we are 
assured, had gathered in the great harvest of Aristogeiton’s guilt ; 
little, therefore, was left to iy yperides but the gleanings of his 
hero’s vivacity; yet even among these we find prison-breaking, 
seduction, desert; perjury, debt to the public treasury, the sale 
of his own sister, beating his parents while alive, and not merely 
denying them a grave when dead, but bringing an action against 
those who found them one; that sort of wor ene wisdom, of which 





* Tn the original: rv xara Anjondtuc ucayytiay ANAZEIZAZ wo erptfev; Schnei- 
der interprets avaesieag, durch bewegung der hiinde, vorhalten der watfen drohen, 
Reiske says, avactycag, simile ductum de stragulis, que succutiuntur, agitantur. Ei- 
ther of these inmges, (and we are not sure that we are right in selecting the first) was 
too bold for the meridian of Paris; and M. Augier accordingly softens, as he does 
jnost of the other imagery in the ‘speech, into the following passage: ae “ef , été 
Vissue de cette action pour crime d’état, si vivement commencée contre 
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the prudent Mr. Inkle has hitherto been thought the best model, 
and a ferocity in combat, which even the American gouger might 
envy: for he does not eat the organ he destroys. The orator 
makes up in general reflections for what he wanted in particular 
matter. 

* There are in this town of ours about 20,000 citizens, all of whom 
fréquent the public place, and each of whom has something where- 
with to occupy him; the public concerns or his own. But for this 
fellow, I defy him to show any occupation, mean or noble, in which he 
isengaged. He abstains from every occupation which might benefit the 
city, from mechanical arts, from agriculture, from commerce—he has 
no ties of interest or friendship which bind him with individuals or cor- 
porations, He makes his way through the agora, like a serpent or a 
scorpion, his sting erect, and himself darting first to this and then to 
that side of the road, searching whom he may pierce with his calum- 
nies, where he may scatter calamity, falsehood and mischief, and work 
out of terror and consternation a little money for himself. He is to be 
seen in none of the ordinary resorts of other citizens, the perfumers’ 
shops, and other such places—he is a solitary animal, without a hearth, 
without a friend or common acquaintance ; he has no knowledge of any 
one comfort or blessing of ordinary intercourse ; and his only compa- 
nions are those which painters associate with the damned—Imprecation, 
Blasphemy, Envy, Contention, and Discord !’ 

How Aristogeiton fared under these animated attacks of Hy- 
perides, we know not; but they certainly did not cost him his 
life. Man, as Alfier: observes, is in free countries a strong plant; 
and accordingly we find Aristogeiton green and flourishing under 
the hands of the orator Demarchus, long after this assault; and 
such little outlets, as that angry declaimer could spare from the 
torrent of his abuse upon Demosthenes, were not likely to dis- 
turb the strong roots of Aristogeiton;* for why? ‘ he was the 
people’s dog;’ and though even im his dog’s estate not quite im- 
maculate,} im a republic like Athens, he was still worth the pre- 
servation. 

We must now pause awhile—our readers may want breath, 
though we must not:—for our work, in truth, is little more than 
begun. Even of the legal oratory, many mmor branches yet re- 
main‘unnoticed, nove without interest in themselves, and all of 
more or less consequence to those who wish to have an exact and 
precise knowledge of antiquity. We have not been among the 





* The French editor traces him finally to a prison, aud to death by hemlock : 
* Mais enfin il périt dans la prison, condamné 4 boire la cigue. Avant de mourir, il 
envoya chercher Phocion, voulant lui parler. Les amis de Phocion le détournérent d’y 
aller: Dans quel endroit, leur dit-il, parlerais-je plus volontiers a Aristogiton ?” 

+ ‘A pretty dog truly,’ adds the orator, as he follows up the annunciation ; ‘ those 
whom he charges with being wolves, he takes care not to bite; and the sheep, which be 
professes to: guard, ‘he is the very first to devour!’ 
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usurers, whose exactions augmented what the law made suffici- 
ently high;—the bankers, whom Athenian insolence made at once 
their convenience and contempt—the corn-jobbers, who played 
upon the hopes and fears of Athens, precisely as the que 
bers do upon those of London or Paris: we have yet to take a 
walk in Peirgus, ‘ smelling strong of pitch’ in one part, and not 
less the residence of fashionable opulence and luxury in another, 
We have not afforded ourselves a single glance at the legal plead- 
ings of Demosthenes, and thus put Athenian character, as it ap- 
pears in his private speeches, in opposition with Athenian charac- 
ter as it appears in his political speeches; and above all, we have 
not yet found our way into the Ecclesia, that ‘ warm region where 
thunder and lightning were compounded,’ or treated of the poiati- 
cal oratory of the Greeks, and the sort of persons whose office it 
was to furnish it. All this must be reserved till we can retrace our 
steps, and throw out some reflexions on what has already passed 
before us. 





Art. I1Il.—Memorable Days in America, being a Journal of a 
Tour to the United States, principally undertaken to ascertain, 
by positive Evidence, the Condition and probable Prospects of 
British Emigrants; including Accounts of Mr. Birkbeck’s 
Settlement in the Illinois. By W. Faux, an English Farmer. 
1823, 


: LIKE the Minerva of the ancients, the American people have sprung, 
at once, into full and vigorous maturity, without the imbecility of 
infancy, or the tedious process of gradual progression. 

‘ The American walks abroad in the majesty of freedom; if he be 
innocent, he shrinks not from the gaze of upstart and insignificant 
wealth, nor sinks beneath the oppression of his fellow-man. Conscious 
of his rights and of the security he enjoys, by the liberal institutions of 
his country, independence beams in his eye, and Aumanity glows in his 
heart. Has he done wrong? He knows the limits of his punishment, 
and the character of his judges. Is he innocent? He feels that no power 
on earth can crush him. What a condition is this, compared with that 
of the subjects of almost all the European nations! 

* Most happily and exquisitely organized, the American constitution 
is, in truth, at once “ a monument of genius, and an edifice of strength 
and majesty ;” an unprecedented and perfect example of representa- 
tive democracy, to which the attention of mankind is now enthusiasti- 
cally directed. As long as it is preserved, the country will become the 
home of the free, the retreat of misery, and the asylum of persecuted 
humanity.’ 

We stumbled on this passage on opening the volume at ran- 
dom, and supposing that we had before us a mere counterpart of 
that prostitute rhapsody reviewed in a former Number, (LIII.) 
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were about to consign it to our ‘ Limbo of Fools,’ when our eye 
caught the name of ‘ Waterstone, Congressional Librarian of 
Washington,’—to whose pen Mr. Faux (who appears to have a 
lofty idea of the writer’s understanding) says, he stands indebted 
for it. This altered the case, and made us curious to see how 
far this modest delineation of the Minerva of the moderns was 
borne out by the Farmer’s own experience. 

It is not altogether, perhaps, ‘ a matter of such small mo- 
ment,’ as Mr. Faux pretends, that his readers should know ‘ who 
he is, and what he 1s;’ in fact, he scarcely appears to think so 
himself, if we may judge from the ostentatious inscription of his 
book ‘To His Grace the Duke of Bedford,’ and ‘ ‘To Thomas 
William Coke, Esq.’ as their ‘ admirer and friend ;’ and the am- 
bitious desire he invariably manifests of showing how well he made 
his way, in every part of America, among the first and most re- 
spectable of its inhabitants. ‘ My peregrinations, visits and visi- 
tations,’ says he, ‘ to many points and intersections of the com- 
pass, and to all ranks of native and adopted citizens, on this 
continent, are little short of eight thousand miles;’—in the course 
of which he boasts of enrolling among his acquaintances, ‘ gran- 
dees, excellencies, right honourables, honourables, generals, ma- 
jors, captains, judges and squires.’ The motives which induced 
him to leave behind ‘ a venerable father, a beloved wife, and one 
dear and only child, originated, he says, ‘in many favourable 
prepossessions for America, and in a strong desire to ascertain 
the naked truth in all particulars relating to emigration to that 
land of boasted liberty. When I saw (he adds) thousands of my 
countrymen hurrying thither, as though they fled for life, from 
the city of destruction, I became very anxious to know the real 
nature of their prospects.—U pon those subjects to which my in- 
quiries were directed, I may, perhaps, be allowed to say that I 
was in some measure qualified to judge by experience, and by 
the habits of my life:’ he aflirms that, ‘ throughout the whole 
of his enterprize, he was, in a great degree, influenced by a sense 
of patriotic duty ;’ and he trusts, and so do we, ‘ that the truth, 
so long perverted and concealed, may contribute to destroy the 
illusions of transatlantic speculation, and to diffuse solid, home- 
bred satisfaction amongst his industrious countrymen.’ 

From such a man, and with such objects in view, one practi- 
cal page is worth all the radical trash of the Halls, the Wrights* 





* Author of ‘ Views of Society and Manners in America,’ vol. xxvii. p. 71. We then 
flattered ourselves that nothing so base and degencrate in the shape of an English- 
woman would be found ; but the sad reality has since appeared ; a Miss Wright, an 
adopted daughter (as she says) of Jeremy Beutham, having prefixed ber vame to it. 
Licut. Hall escaped us at the time, and it is now too late to revert to his flippant far 
rago of impiety, malevolence and folly. 
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and the Tell Harris’s, in enabling us to form a just estimate of 
an emigrant’s prospects in the ‘ land of boasted liberty,’ for, to 
use his own words, ‘ I have endeavoured to take the reader with 
me; that he may see, taste, and know, things as they are; the 
rough with the smooth; the bitter with the sweet; the good 
with the evil; that he may go where I go; hear all, see all, and, 
by evidence judging all, form his own resolutions and conclu- 
sions.” ( Pref. viil.) 
. We cannot compliment our farmer on his talents as a writer ; 
nor, to do him justice, does he appear to expect it. It was his 
study, he says, ‘ to avoid every thing which might savour of sys- 
tematic arrangement ;’ and he has succeeded to admiration. No- 
thing can be more desultory than his wanderings; nothing more 
heterogeneous than the contents of the same page—radicals and 
rye-coffee, slavery and green pease, bugs and statistics! Nor is 
the want of method in the matter, at all compensated by the 
style, which is rude and homely, though seldom deficient in 
force. And now we are on the point of faults, it may not be 
amiss to notice the incautious manner (we might use stronger 
terms)’ in which he brings before the public, not only the frank 
and confidential conversations, but even the secret histories of 
many of the families under whose roof he found hospitable enter- 
tainment. We would willingly believe that he is not aware of the 
evils to which this condugt may lead in his own person, or the 
inconveniencies to which it may subject future travellers. With 
all this, however, we hope (in his own phraseology) that ‘ he will 
take a great many readers with him;’ aud in that case, we shall be 
very much disappointed if his book be not attended with the hap- 
piest effects, by giving a check to hasty and thoughtless emi- 
gration, and thereby diminishing those scenes of heart-rending 
distress, which the alluring misrepresentations of unprincipled 
English land-jobbers, in particular, have brought upon many re- 
spectable families, who were weak enough to be the dupes of their 
artifices. ‘That Mr. Faux is an honest man, and tells the truth 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, we cannot for a moment 
permit ourselves to doubt ;—indeed there is scarcely a word ora 
fact in his book for which he does not produce his authority :-— 
nor are we at all displeased to find that he is somewhat of a 
growler, and has a kind of taste, as Launcelot says, for modern 
whiggery; notwithstanding the ‘ honour’ which, on his arrival at 
the Isle of Wight, he had, ‘ of presenting to his most gracious 
sovereign a precious rejic—a cedar-cane, cut from the grave. of 
General Washington.’ 

Our ‘ English farmer’ embarks in the Ruthy, Captain Wise, 
‘a young man of very energetic habits, possessing an eye and a 
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voice which creates or annihilates, which says be or not be.’— 
This energetic youth, before we have gone through three pages, 
turns out a godless reprobate, a brutal and ferocious tyrant, a 
thief and a swindler. What he created does not appear; but 
he annihilated our author's hopes and comforts; who was for- 
tunately rescued from him, when on the point of starving, and 
taken on board ‘ the good ship Hamilton,’ where he was kindly 
and even liberally treated for the remainder of the voyage. 

While on board the Ruthy he learned that ‘ navigators up the 
Mississippi frequently steal from ten to twenty sheep at once 
from the farmers, and think it no crime ; it being more conve- 
nient to steal than to buy.’ No doubt; and it seems a very hard 
measure to hang men (as is sometimes done in this country) for 
merely consulting their own ease. Captain Wise, however, 
evinced on some of these occasions a degree of probity that 
must have edified his crew surprizingly. He told them, he says, 
to roast the mutton which they stole, without saying any thing to 
him about it when it came to table. p.9. ‘ Poor honesty,’ ex- 
claims the farmer, ‘ how art thou discarded |’ 

Mr. Faux first sets foot on the ‘ free earth of America’ at 
Boston ; where he was delighted to see so many gay, cheerful, 
free, easy, good-looking faces (except those of the women, who 
were all old and ugly) ‘gazing, and guessing who the foreigners 
could be, whence coming, whither going, and for what purpose.’ 
The appearance of the town, ‘though full of melting snow,’ 
warmed our farmer’s heart, on the recollection that it ‘ preferred 
liberty to English tea, sweetened with taxation and the milk of 
maternal monarchy.’ Mr. Faux, it will be perceived, is some- 
times metaphorical, and often facetious. He attended a Caucus, 
and, to his utter dismay, discovered that the Federalists and the 
Democrats hated each other as cordially as the Whigs and Tories 
of England—a little more, perhaps. He also discovered that ‘ the 
people are thankful for nothing,’ meaning, we presume, that they 
are not thankful for any thing; and that, notwithstanding their 
“gay and cheerful faces,’ ‘ nobody is satisfied :’ while, to him, 
every thing seemed ‘ elegant and mighty fine ;’ except, indeed, 
the Supreme Court of Justice, which appeared ‘ undignified, 
and like a vestry-meeting in England;’ the lawyers colloquial, 
wigless and gownless; ‘ the judges by no means awful.’ 

After a week’s residence, Mr. Faux left, as he says, the good 
Yankee town of Boston, ‘ full of blessings on it and America,’ 
and embarked on board the packet for Charleston: his fellow 
passengers were ‘a colonel, and six of the most respectable 
order of the middle class, all comical creatures, of uncleanly 
manners and habits, and grossly indelicate in language,’ .'They 
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were caught by a tempest, which our farmer says, somewhat 
in the style of old Stannyhurst, was accompanied with ‘ loud- 
sounding, crackling, rattling, crashing thunder ;’ and with ‘ blue 
forked lightning which might almost be handled, and which the 
captain called “ double-twisted ropy.”’ ‘The vessel reached 
Charleston, however, in safety, where he washed off his ‘ marine 
impurities’ in a warm-bath, and hurried away to take a walk. 
He immediately felt strongly impressed with ‘ the respectable, 
happy and healthy appearance of the slaves, with which the city 
seemed to swarm. ‘ | have now,’ says he, ‘ six or seven males 
and as many females, in constant attendance,’ all quite happy. 
Troubles, however, soon came thick upon him; the first night, 
he was horribly bitten by mosquitoes; the next, a gentleman was 
stabbed by a Spaniard at the theatre; and almost every day, 
‘robberies, burglaries and attempts at murder disgraced and 
alarmed the city.’ One morning ‘a poor fellow was found lying 
in the street in a hot broiling sun, 110° by the thermometer,’ 
with both legs broken, and dreadfully bruised, having been 
robbed of all he had. He had lain there all night, equally unno- 
ticed ‘ by the nightly watch and the open day humanity of the 
citizens; and had not an old Prussian colonel offered a dollar 
te have him removed as a nuisance, he would have been suffered 
to roast and be devoured by flies.’ (p. 46.) 

These were by no means agreeable occurrences ; but ‘ worse 
remains behind.’ At the tavern where he lodged was a crack- 
brained colonel who, desirous of fighting a sea captain, prevailed 
‘on our farmer to be his second, which he seems not at all to have 
relished—a meeting was fixed for the following morning, but his 
principal had cooled and fled. ‘ ‘This young gentleman,’ (a duel- 
list by profession,) ‘ naturally witty and highly gifted, has married 
and abandoned three wives, and yet is only twenty-two years of 
age!’ He must be awfully smart. At the same tavern were two 
Germans, one a Jew, the other a quack-doctor; they had a quar- 
rel about a horse ; and as no quarrel in Charleston can be settled 
without a brace of pistols or rifles, the two combatants waited 
upon our farmer, requesting that he would ‘ make a duel’ be- 
tween them.’ He declined, he says, turning ‘ manufacturer of 
duels ;’ and, indeed, a friend had somewhat alarmed him by the 
information that, not long before, a company of thirteen persons 
met together at the very same tavern, eleven of whom had each 
killed his man. We shall not repeat the many murderous stories 
which were told to Mr. Faux, and from which he is led to con- 
clude, somewhat oddly, that the point of honour is maintained in 
* high perfection’ in America. ‘ A scoundrel,’ he says, ‘ who hhas 
cheated his creditors, if reproached with it, calls out bis man and 
kills 
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kills him if he can’ The ‘ high perfection’ of duelling, as we 
collect it from the farmer’s pages, is to go out with rifles—not to 
satisfy ‘ the point of honour,’ but to gratify revenge. 

Mr. Faux visited the University, of which a Dr. Maxwell is at 
the head. 

* There are here 125 students, who are very disorderly, frequently 
disturbing congregations on the Sunday, because the doctor is too idle 
to preach, and thereby keep them together. Saw several of these 
learned young gentlemen stretched on a table, with their learned legs 
carelessly hanging out of their chamber windows, which seemed nearly 
all broken. Want of discipline is here too palpable, but there is no 
lack of whiskey.’—p. 54. 

In this ‘ want of discipline’ originates that insolent demeanour, 
that impatience of controul, that ‘ majesty of freedom,’ as the 
* Constitutional Librarian’ calls it, which are mistaken for tokens 
of high-minded independence. ‘ Boys,’ says Mr. Faux, ‘look 
grave, and talk, act and dress like men—they fear nothing, care 
for nothing, and never blush.” The once notorious Joseph Lan- 
caster expected to make a fortune by the instruction of youth 
in this free and independent republic, where no questions would 
be asked him on the subject of religion. Mr. Faux met him at 
Baltimore, sinking fast into poverty and contempt, and ‘ teaching 
a few small children.’ 

Our farmer next visited the supreme court, and thought the 
speeches of the lawyers ‘ jargon and little short of nonsense.’ 
‘Two men were sentenced to die; one for the murder of a white 
man, and the other for stealing anegro. ‘A man,’ says Mr. Faux, 
‘ may here murder a negro almost with impunity, or by paying a 
paltry fine to the state ; but if he stea/s one, he must be hanged 
for it.’ ‘ About three weeks ago, a gentleman planter caused one 
of his slaves, a strong fellow, to be whipped to death for steal- 
ing; the owner and the executioners were all drunk, which is 
here admitted as a sufficient excuse for murder.’ 

Though many of the planters treat their slaves well, and allow 
them as much indulgence as is consistent with their situation, 
yet negroes being, im the eye of American law, a degraded class, 
and denied the enjoyment of equal rights, their well-being is en- 
tirely dependent on the personal character of their owner; and 
however humane their treatment may be, we cammot agree with 
farmer Faux in his conclusion, which, after the terrible stories of 
more than brutal cruelty which he has laid before us, we should 
rather have expected from Mr. Tell Harris or Miss Wright, that 
their condition in any, much less im many, respects ‘is better than 
that of the paupers im his native land.’ In Charleston not only 
the negroes, but all who have the least tinge of colour, — 
sidere 
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sidered as degraded beings; the ladies, Mr. Faux says, will not 
look at a dark man, lest he should have a dash of black blood’m 
him. A black man, even though free and wealthy, is not allowed 
here to ride his own horses, or use his own carriage, but may let 
them out for hire ; nor can he remain abroad after ten at night, 
when the sentinels go round and clear the streets of all’ men, 
women or children stained with negro blood. This regulation 
may be necessary; it is a trifle compared with what follows. ~ 


* The Carolinians keep and train up large dogs for baoting and find- 
ing runaway or concealed negroes, who are easily scented and found by 
them, if they be in the woods. The mode of training is thus: set a 
young negro daily to strike a pup, and then run from it. This is dog- 
training. My cousin, Captain H. Rugeley, in my presence, ordered a 
young negro to strike a half-grown cur, which immediately seized the 
boy, who was worried a little for my amusement and instruction. 
Hence these dogs, though generally docile and gentle to well-dressed 
whites, instantly seize on any strange black man who approaches the 
pletion, just as an English greyhound flies upon a hare.’—pp, 115, 
1 


Nor is this all—but our heart sickens at the horrid detail, and 
we can go no farther. 

We were somewhat amused with the following memorandam,— 
though we cannot much commend the delicacy of the disclosure. 
‘Sunday, 22. Slept at the captain’s’—the cousin mentioned in the 
last extract; (for Mr. Faux finds relations everywhere in Ame- 
rica, the adopted country, as he calls it, of his dearest friends)— 
‘ a good bed, curtainless, alongside the one in which the captain 
himself, and lady, and children slept, all in one room, the only 
one in the house, with a fine negro wench, on the floor, at my feet. 
Thus patriarchally did I and my cousins dress and undress, talk 
and sleep. What lovely simplicity’! (p. 64.) Ah, Farmer Faux, 
—we suspect you to be something of a wag after all. The ‘ patri- 
archs,’ however, take our word for it, never slept in this way. 
But we forgive you, and should have forgiven you, had you 
slept with ten fine negro wenches at your feet, instead of one, for 
the noble stand you made against hypocrisy and brutality in the 
scene which follows :— 

Mr. Faux had the misfortune to be present at the digging up 
of the body of a slave, who had been wantonly whipped to death, 
and buried privately, by the hands of bis master. Indignant at 
such an atrocious deed, and determined to expose it, he procated 
all the particulars of the horrid transaction, which he published 
im a Letter, signed with his name, in the Charleston Courier. The 
same day he received a message from the Governor, desiring him 
to wait on the Attorney General, to make an affidavit of the facts 
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he had stated, -He, accordingly waited on Mr. Attorney General, 
who, after,a short lecture on the imprudent step he had taken, as 
‘ stamimg the character of South Carolina,’ asked him if he could 
give personal evidence? Having replied in the negative, the visit 
ended by the, Attorney General promising to get Kelly (the perpe- 
trator, of, the murder) indicted ;—but the learned gentleman “ 
not yet redeemed his promise. 

This Letter, as. might be supposed, brought all Charleston 
about his ears; among others he was assailed in the street, and 
in no small risk of being stung by a Mr. Bee, who catechized 
him rather rudely :—‘ this tart republican defender of slavery 
seemed disposed,’ he says, ‘ to quarrel with me, but I declined 
his, invitation ;» upon which he exclaimed, ‘Go and do jus- 
tice to injured Carolina!—(p.79.) Judge King, (whose Scottish 
name of Kinggo had been thus euphonized, as it smacked a little 
negroish,) and indeed all his friends, regretted his imprudence, and 
cautioned him against being out in the evening—‘ take care of 
yourself, for dirking is the fashion.’ ‘This state of irritation in a 
free country, for the exposure of a simple fact, this ‘ dirking,’ and 
‘ duelling,’ and ‘ frequent funerals,’ and ‘ frogs innumerable,’ did 
not quite suit the taste of our farmer, and he therefore took an 
early opportunity of ‘ bidding a willing adieu and final farewel to 
Charleston city, and to all its bugs, mosquitoes, negroes and alli- 
gators, and a race of people, many of whom seem not much 
better, than they.’ 

Qur traveller says little of Philadelphia, which he visited while 
the roaring of cannon, the ringing of bells, and a thousand joyous 
sounds were announcing ‘ brother Jonathan’s immortal festival,’ 
the anniversary of his imdependence, which fell out this year 
(1819) ona Sunday. He was pleased, however, with the roast- 
beef, at Judd’s hotel, which he thought equal to that of old Eng- 
land... The appearance, too, of the negroes gratified him; one 
might see, he says, that they were free aud happy, im their faces 
and their erect statures, which had nothing negro-like m them ex- 
cept the colour. Ele found, however, that all was suspicion and 
mistrust among the people of Philadelphia; and his love of the 
place was not increased by being told that the high sheriff of the 
state of Delaware had been obliged to perform the duty of Jack 
Ketch, and hang his own nephew, for the murder of his own mo- 
ther,, the sheriff's sister.—p. 423. 

Arrived at Baltimore, Mr. Faux again found himself in negro- 
land, surrounded by all the comforts of slavery; all was homage 
andj black,attention; he was now quite satisfied of the truth of 
what an, honest quaker told him, that, if blindfold, one might tell 
when entering a slave state.—‘ I can smell them,’ says he, ‘ the 
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moral air is putrid.’ ‘ In Philadelphia I seemed a man, but here 
a god for negroes to worship.’ Having no relish for such adora- 
tion, he decamped as speedily as possible in ‘ Uncle Sam’s Mail’ 
(a cant term for the president, we suppose) for ‘ Washington 
city, that is to be.’ * Bad land during the whole long journey 
-—all seems exhausted, worn out, rusty, and hung up to dry, or 
rather to bake, in the sun.’ 

Every thing is Roman or Grecian at Washington; ‘ the streets 
a mile or two in length, with houses a quarter of a mile apart. 
Little as Philadelphia had proved to his liking, the capital pleased 
him still less : he found, he says, every thing mean, both morally 
and physically; ‘ all the bogs and swamps in and round the city 
are full of melody, from the big bellowing bull frog, down to the 
little singing mosquito; while rotten carcases and other nuisances 

rfume the warm southern breezes.’ A common hot day at 

ashington is thus described. 


* The wind southerly, like the breath of an oven; the thermometer 
vacillating between 90 and 100; the sky blue and cloudless; the sun 
shedding a blazing light; the face of the land, and every thing upon it, 
save trees, withered, dusty, baked, and continually heated, insomuch 
that water would almost hiss on it; the atmosphere swarming with 
noxious insects, flies, bugs, mosquitoes, and grasshoppers, and withal so 
drying, that all animal and vegetable life is exposed to a continual pro- 
cess of exhaustion. The breezes, if any, are perfumed by nuisances of 
all sorts, emptied into the streets, rotting carcases, and the exhalations 
of dismal swamps, made vocal and alive with toads, lizards, and bellow- 
ing bull-frogs. Few people are stirring, except negroes; all faces, save 
those of blacks, pale, languid, and lengthened with lassitude, expressive 
of any thing but ease and happiness. Now and then an emigrant or 
two fall dead at the cold spring, or fountain; others are lying on the 
floor, flat on their backs; all, whether idle or employed, are comfort- 
less, being in an everlasting steam-bath, and feeling offensive to them- 
selves and others. At table, pleased with nothing, because both vege- 
table and animal food is generally withered, toughened, and tainted ; 
the beverage, tea or coffee, contains dead flies; the beds and bedrooms, 
at night, present a smothering unaltering warmth, the walls being tho- 
roughly heated, and being withinside like the outside of an oven in 
continual use. Hard is the lot of him who bears the heat and burthen 
of this day, and pitiable the fate of the poor emigrant sighing in vain 
for comforts, cool breezes, wholesome diet, and the old friends of his 
native land. At midnight, the lightning-bugs and bull-frogs become 
luminous and melodious, The flies seem an Egyptian plague, and get 
mortised into the oily butter, which holds them like bird-lime.’—pp. 
438, 439. 

He was told that ‘ dirking’ was as common here as at Charles- 
ton, and that ‘ gouging still flourished.’ He had a specimen too 
of their roguery, having lent a person of the name of Jones 150 
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dollars which he denied having ever had; and when sued for it, 
defeated the farmer, because the debt did not appear in his (said 
Jones’s) ledger... By way of consolation, he was told that a ‘ pro- 
pensity to cheat and deceive pervades all classes, from the lowest 
mechanic up to nearly the first officer of government;’ that 
* knavery damns the north, and slavery the south.’ Here, too, at 
the véry fountain head of this free and humane government, 
‘ white men sell their own yellow children in the way of business,’ 
and free blacks of course follow the example. Indeed, money- 
getting appears to be the life and soul of Washington; ‘ those 
families who keep chariots send them daily for hire as hackney 
coaches, either to whites or blacks.’ 

Our farmer had a contrast of what he calls, ‘ two natural cha- 
racters,’ exemplified m an old Scotchman, and an ‘ elegant and 
mighty fine’ American lady. The former had bought some cloth 
which, on measuring at home, was found to contain several yards 
more than he had bargained and paid for; he brought it back to 
the tradesman. ‘ What!’ exclaims the lady, ‘ bring it back because 
it is over measure? well, I guess, I would not have done so!’ 
In hearing and seeing such things, our honest English farmer can 
scarcely believe his eyes or his ears, and finds himself reluctantl 
compelled to give up certain notions which he had previously 
entertained respecting the character of the ‘ gallant and high- 
minded people who inhabit the capital of America.’ Nor were 
the reports he received of their character furnished only by dis- 
appointed emigrants. Doctor Thornton, of the Post Office, 
observed to him that ‘ this city, like that of ancient Rome, was 

pled with thieves and assassins ; and that during his residence 
in it, he had found more villains than he had seen in any other 
of the world.’ 

Washington holds out no encouragement for emigrants. ‘I call- 
ed,’ says the farmer, ‘ on my townsfolk Jack Bellcare and his wife; 
both are disappointed. Jack left a comfortable home and dairy 
behind him, and now works bare-headed on the road, cursing the 
hot climate.’ (p. 112.) Friend John Steed, from Wisbeach, was 
‘ grievously disappointed ; nearly broken in spirit and pocket, he 
finds charity cold and friends few or none.’ Several stone-masons, 
willing and able to work, were unable to get employment at half 
a dollar a day, and to find themselves. ‘ English labourers and 
first-rate mechanics are seen working at the capital for the low 
price of half-a-dollar a day.’ Very few English farmers succeed ; 
the best of them scarcely hope for more than a bare subsisst 
ence, consisting chiefly of bacon and Indian corn, and villainous 
whiskey, without any of the little comforts they were accustomed 
toin England. ‘The states of New York and Pensylvania are best 
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for an Rnglish farmer of any condition ; but,’ it is added, ‘if he 
can by any honest means make both ends meet, he ought to stay 
athome.’ Mr. Elliott, a most respectable man, an astronomer 
and philosopher, was of the same opinion. ‘ ‘The soil here,’ he 
says, ‘ is unfit for man, and for an Englishman particularly ; both 
barbarize and degenerate. The labouring poor here are far be- 
hind, and more miserable than the poor old peasantry of England.’ 
A Doctor Dawes, who quitted his diploma for the plough, giving 
up a practice of £400 or £500 a year at Wisbeach in England, 
considers every body as unprincipled and having an eye en his 
money, which was nearly all gone: the doctor and his lady were 
sighing for their native land, but were ashamed of returning, 
* seeming,’ says the farmer, ‘ to stay here only to find fault with 
every thing.’ His host gave him the following sketch, somewhat 
different from that of the Washington librarian. 


* Fools must not come, for Americans are nationally cold, jealous, 
suspicious, and knavish, have little or no sense of honour, believing 
every man a rogue, until they see the contrary; thinking imposition 
and extortion fair business, and all men fair game; kind, obliging con- 
duct is lost upon them. A bold, saucy, independent manner towards 
them is necessary. They love nobody but themselves, and seem inca- 
_pable of due respect for the feelings of others. They have nothing ori- 
ginal ; all that is good or new is done by foreigners, and by the British, 
and yet they boast eternally.’—p. 102. 


In short all the emigrants, whether English, Scotch, or Irish, 
whether doing well or doing ill—all agreed that America was 
not the country for them, and that they looked forward to the 
time when they should be able to return, One exception, how- 
ever, there was in the person of ‘ the Right Honourable T. Law,’ 
(for our traveller is very tenacious of the dignity of his acquaint- 
ance,) brother of the late Lord Ellenborongh. ‘This gentleman 
accumulated (it is not said by what means) an immense fortune 
in India, where, by his own account, he was a most important 

rsonage. ‘ Why, Sir, I once, with Lord Cornwallis, governed 

ndia.’— Ego et Rex meus !—‘ I returned and saw my acquaintance 
sliding into commerce, brewers, manufacturers, and merchants, to 
be cheated.’ To avoid being cheated himself he fled across the 
Atlantic. The reason, however, he gave to our farmer for going 
to America was, that he ‘ never knew how to say “ my Lord,” 
to any man.’—By how slender a thread is the happiness of some 
men suspended! —but we will let our farmer into a bit of a secret 
—this Indian Bahadur could not succeed in getting men to say 
* My Lord, to him! Then ‘ he was afraid that his friends and 
family would be ruined by the funds and become beggars’—‘ a 
situation,’ 
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situation,’ he says, ‘from which I fled’—kind and cautious! 
Now let us see how this gentleman has improved his condition 
and his property in America. In the first place, Mr. Faux says, 
he has lost, by speculation in lands, two-thirds of the half-million 
sterling which he is stated to have carried over with him, Soon 
after his arrival, he married the niece of General Washington, 
and settled on her, at her uncle’s urgent request, in case they 
parted, 15,000 dollars a year. Accordingly, as was obviously 
anticipated, at least on the part of the lady and her friends, she 
eloped, during his absence, with a young officer im the army. 
These were ominous speculations to begin with, and almost as 
mortifying, one would think, as to be obliged to say ‘ My Lord,’ 
in England. But Mr. Law (like another profound speculator, 
with whom we shall presently fall in) is a philosopher, and bears, 
with the utmost fortitude, being cheated in America, talking, 
with the greatest composure, of ‘ having carried away from Eng- 
land one hundred thousand guineas in gold, and not being able to 
raise by any means one thousand in America.’ " 

efe is something exquisitely ridiculous in the pompous dic- 
tatorial style, with which this great personage delivers himself. 
It appears, however, to have captivated our simple farmer, who 
listens with such a curious mixture of credulity and terror, that 
unless the reader can call to mind the scene between Sancho and 
the Brazen-head of Barcelona—though we wrong the Brazen-head 
by the comparison—we despair of doing justice to the picture. 


* “ What, Mr. Law, is likely to remedy the diseases of England ?” 
“ Sir! England is over-peopled. It is not wholly the fault of the -go- 
vernment. A famine will be the remedy.” . “ Could not the surplus 
population be translated to the colonies?” “ No, Sir, a famine is the 
only remedy.” “ But, Sir, is not a famine calculated to plunge the 
country into a dreadful political convulsion and revolution?” “ It is 
Sir; but the government is not blameable.”—“ Do you, Sir, think that 
no remedy but famine remains for England?” “ No, Sir, no other, 
But, Sir, such confusion, and horror, and calamity will characterize the 
catastrophe as the world has not seen.” “ Do you think it will exceed 
the French revolution? Will the people of England be more bloody 
and heartless in such a struggle than the French?” “ The despera- 
tion, Sir, of their situation will make them so. Consider, Sir, the 
rage, anguish, and collision, of so many starving millions screwed up 
into a space not larger than our state of Virginia.”’—p. 447. 


It might be thought that our traveller had, by this time, supp'd 
full of horrors; but his host pursues him to ‘his bed room,’ 
where he indulges him with two hours’ more conversation on the 
thrilling subject, the state of England, which he assures him, for 
the twentieth time, must fall ina few years. ‘ With such a debt, 
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sir, and so many drones, and all the world rivalling and exclud- 
ing her manufactures, it is impossible that she can long exist. 
A famine must certainly sweep away superfluous millions.’ —p. 
455. The farmer, we may be sure, slept not a wink that night. 

To give his trembling victim a short respite, Mr.. Law de- 
scends to lighter matters; and we are pleased to find that, in 
ethics, he fully agrees with the ‘ energetic’ captain of the Ruthy, 
that, it is more convenient to steal than to buy. ‘I knew Paley 
well, sir; he was a good man, but his philosophyis false. Utility 
is. made its basis; but impulse and feeling furnish the best moral 
guides.’ ‘ But, Mr. Law,.is not his philosophy in accordance 
with Christianity? ‘ Perhaps it is,’ Our poor friend, though 
bewildered and alarmed. at this syllogistic proof of the falsity of 
Christianity, is unwilling to give it up; and, pursuing his ques- 
tions, ventures to ask, if ‘ Sir William Jones was not a Christian.’ 
* Why, sir, Lord Teignmouth has endeavoured to make him ap- 
pear so; but he was a free-thinker, and unusually vain.” We say 
nothing as to his vanity; but as to his being a free-thinker, or, in 
other words, an atheist, his whole life and writings give the lie to 
the assertion, which is wholly gratuitous on the part of Mr. Law 
— himself an avowed free-thinker, who affirms ‘ all churches to 
be evils, and all religion a matter of opinion.’—p. 459. 

In.a subsequent téte-a-téte, on finding our farmer had come to 
America, as the Negro said, ‘ to take walk and make book,’ Mr. 
Law kindly condescended to write a few paragraphs for him, and 
also to instruct him how England ‘ must fall in a few years,’ and 
how the famine, which is to ‘sweep away superfluous millions,’ 
is to be brought about. 


* It will be brought about, first, by a scarce year, and secondly, by 
the want of specie to pay for foreign grain; for specie only will do, 
when manufactures shall not be wanted in exchange for grain. Then 
the British people, instead of lying down and dying willingly like the 
Hindoos, a scene which I witnessed, (we wish he had added, “ and re- 
heved,”) will rise with an irresistible fury, sweeping all authorities before 
them, e convulsion will not last long, but it will be Aorrid.” “ After 
such a storm will they dispense with monarchy, &c.?” ‘“ No, sir, I 
think not. King, lords, and commons, seem acceptable to the people, 
The church and the debt only will be annihilated. My friends and 
others in the funds see that this catastrophe is coming. They are there- 
fore unhappy. I see they are eaten up by anxiety; I am happier than 
any of them.”’—p. 455. 


‘ And who is the deity that shakes the breast of this good old 
Pythian, on his crazy tripod ?—The infallible Cobbett. There is 


not a word in this insane drivelling which is not taken from his 
* American 
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‘ American Register’ ;*—to the study of which Mr. Law appears 
te have devoted himself, with an eagerness of belief that does 
equal credit to his head and his heart. 

The reader, who has observed the overweening opinion which 
this oracular gentleman entertains of himself, will not dislike, per- 
haps, to have a few specimens of his practical knowledge, as-dis- 
played in the management of his own affairs. He withdrew, as 
we have said, to America with halfa million sterling in his pocket, 
gained, as he says, in India, where he daily saw the Hindoos dying 
of hunger by millions, as he long since prophesied the English 
would do. Now mark the result. He has a farm, Mr. Faux says, 
of about 250 acres, so stony and _unfruitful that its cultivation is 
a serious expense, with a garden and orchard, of a few acres, 
equally poor: the stock does not disgrace the farm. The steward 
(whose daughter, ‘a little naked, dirty-legged, bare-footed girl,’ 
acts as house-maid) showed him a cow and bull from England; 
‘ they dislike,’ he said, ‘ this climate: the cow gives but little milk, 
and pines for the sweet green pasture of her native land.’ The 
house is something between an American farm-house and a man- 
sion. ‘ The road up to it is planted with dying shrubs: it is 
rough, stony, and difficult, and the entrance gate (where might 
stand a lodge) is meaner than a hog-pen gate!’ And here we 
have what Mr. Faux is taught to call ‘the seat and plantation of 
the Right Honourable Thomas Law.’—p. 433. 

Hudibras, in the stocks, never exhibited more complacency in 
his misfortunes than this gentleman. But there is some difference 
in their topics of consolation: the Knight 

* Cheer’d up himself with ends of verse, 
And sayings of philosophers ;’ 
the Honourable gentleman comforts himself with dreams of his 
own infallibility: baffled and duped, as he has been im every trans- 
action, he still believes that ‘he is the only one, and that wisdom 
will die with him.’ ‘¢ It is true,’ he says, ‘1 have been unsuecess- 
ful in my speculations here, but my wants are few+ was ad- 
vised to invest my money in and about this city (Washington), 
which every one then deemed a good speculation—and it woald 
have been so, but for the stupidit and bianidering ignorance of 
this government.’ ‘ You have not, I suppose, at any time, formed 
a part of this government? No, sir, I would see them at the devil 





* Should the reader wish to verify the truth of this assertion, we refer him (as Cob- 
bett’s ‘ American Register’ is not easily met with in this country) to that most amusing 
of all compilations, ‘ The Book of W. ge 

+ This is an expression which Mr. Law is very fond of repeating. ‘I live plain; but 
my wants are few.’ We should somewhat ruffle his philosophy, perhaps, if we in- 
quired why, with those few wants, he thought it necessary, in the first place, to amass 
fifty lacs ef rupees, and, in the second, to speculate on rajsing them to as many snore ! 
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first’ Fie, Mr. Law! ‘ You saw my farm and garden, Mr. Faux. 
They are poor, but I will improve the gravelly hills by carting 
earth on them from the valleys. When | began farming, I did not 
know wheat from rye—but I well know what are the benefits of 
farming. My garden wi// produce me 2000 celery plants for mar- 
ket; what I send pays the expense of the gardener, and puts 100 
dollars a-year into my pocket—my farm, at present, does not sup- 
ort my establishment, but it wil/.’—p. 452. Voltaire tells of a 
French marquis, who, by his ingenuity in speculating, contrived 
to get rid of his paternal estate. He was met in Paris, by an old 
acquaintance, clothed in rags, with a couple of buckets on his 
shoulders, and crying water for sale! His friend condoled with 
him on his shabby appearance, and expressed bis regret at findin 
him thus ruined. ‘ How ruined? cried the marquis. ‘ ee 
not still trente mille livres de rente of water im the Seme? only I 
have nobody but myself to carry it about.’ And here we have the 
sagacious Mr. Law, the Tusser of the new world, after the waste of 
countless thousands and tens of thousands, in speculating on lands, 
proposing to enrich himself by covering a few acres of rock with 
soil from the valleys, and increasing the size of his celery beds! 

But it is not only his own fortune that Mr. Law is about to re- 
store; he has a plan for rescuing America from all her difficulties, 
and raising her to the highest pitch of prosperity. ‘ If,’ said he 
to Mr. Faux, ‘ this government would, and he believed they would, 
adopt my financial system, the people then would soon flourish 
again, and every wild spot become a garden.’—p. 480. ‘ Mr. 
Crawford, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, although he has re- 
commended a contrary measure, is exactly of my opinion. We 
are both as much alike on this subject as pea to pea’! 

This speaks volumes: we see here how this poor victim of self- 
conceit has been cajoled out of his Indian treasures ; and we see, 
too, that he is not yet so far reduced as to make it no longer 
worth while to flatter and befool him. 

This taste for speculation has descended to the son, ‘the 
Honourable John Law :’—more prudent than the father, however, 
he speculates on the money of other people, and these, we may 
be sure, are Englishmen. He told our traveller that he expected 
to receive £80,000 from Sir William T. for the purchase of land 
in the west, which is to increase in value greatly in twenty years. 
‘ And for the same purpose he also wishes to get £150,000 from 
a. gr capitalists, who do not mean to emigrate, but who only 
wish to invest money in western land.’ Nothing can be more 
reasonable; and this wiser son of a wise father, whose modera- 
tion is quite equal to his other qualities, is content, Mr. Faux 
says, ‘ to receive only one quarter of the cash for his own trouble, 

that 
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True it is, that the honourable gentleman is not v 


last thing to be consulted. 
Mr. Faux, being brought up in serious habits, 


sects in this land of ‘ liberal institutions.’ Som 


coat, and cravat, unbuttoning his shirt collar, and 


that ‘ he deemed it unnecessary to mention sin and 


the toleration of man and his rights. ‘ In England,’ 


a substance! ‘There her existence is only nominal. 


hearers ? 


most owners are related to their black cattle. A gent 
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that is only about £37,000, or £40,000, out of the £150,000.’— 


We are getting desperately weary of this family of the Wrong- 


occasion the 


father expresses a slight yearning for a visit to England: we be- 
seech him not to think of it foramoment. It would vex us to the 
heart, to hear of his being devoured at the first port he put into. 


ery palatable, 


being, as our farmer says, (p. 434.) ‘ /ean, and withered, and 
rustic ;’ but in the ‘ horrible famine,’ which, as he knows, is ‘ de- 
solating’ this unhappy country, be must be aware that taste is the 


seldom failed 


to attend, wherever he was, at some place or other of religious 
worship; he appears, however, to entertain a very humble. opi- 
nion both of the preaching and practice of a// the numerous 


e of them he 


found cold, others fanatic, and the more dignified, time-serving. 
One man, he says, ‘ stripped at it, taking off his coat, waist- 


wildly throw- 


ing about his arms: he made the maddest gesticulations, for 
the space of two hours, ever seen in a man professing sanity.” 
Our farmer heard Dr. Rice preach before the senate, and com- 
plains that he was so taken up with complimenting his auditory, 


human depra- 


vity.” He also heard the ‘ learned’ and ‘ eloquent’ Mr. Everett 
preach before the president. ‘ His discourse was full.of high 

raise of this land (America), which,’ he said, was ‘ the only rest- 
ing-place for liberty, who, when driven hence, must ascend in her 
pure white robes to heaven.’ He then declaimed very warmly 
against kings, lords, and priests (why priests?) and what he called 


said he, ‘ they 


tolerate liberty ; and what is liberty there? a shadow! But here, 


She is mocked 


by her very name.’ The members of both houses, it seems, were 
so delighted that they very cordially shook the preacher by the 
hand. What indeed could be more agreeable to the hearers, or 
more consistent in the preacher, than to vaunt of the exclusive re- 
sidence of ‘ pure, white-robed liberty,’ in the very focus of black 
slavery, and in the midst of filthy and ragged licentiousness ;—in 
that very town, which swarms with inhabitants like those men- 
tioned in the following extract, who were probably among his 


* Colonel Taylor has a black uncle, a stave, for his body guard, and 


leman of Wasb- 


ington, too kind-hearted to whip his house negroes himself, leaves it to 


his 
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his wife, a fashionable, beautiful female, holding and going to levees, 
yet able to cow-hide her negroes, whose screams, under the lash, scare 
Mrs. Little and family. A cow-hide is no uncommon appendage of 
ladies here !’"—p. 387. 


How admirable a comment does this pure, white-robed, levee- 
going, cow-hiding lady afford on the sermon of Mr. Everett! We 
looked for better things from this gentleman. But his country- 
men, as the farmer frequently reminds us, ‘ are proverbially fond 
of unmized praise; and it detracts nothing from the youthful 
preacher’s sagacity, to have discovered that they will swallow it 
more glibly if seasoned with irrelevant abuse of England. 

‘ Something im the nature of a sinecure is held,’ our traveller 
tells us, ‘ by Joseph Paulding, of Washington. . The holder of 
the situation is enjoimed to write a defence of the American cha- 
racter and government, and at the same time to vilify the British.’ 
—p. 397. We must take this on the authority of Mr. Faux: if 
it be as he says, we can only add, that Mr. Paulding may con- 
scientiously do his duty by deputy. Few American publications 
reach us that do not trench on his office. Even while we are 
writing this, the ‘ New York Guide’ of the present season is 
brought us, and as a proof of what we have been saying, we copy 
from it the following passage :— 

* During the late contest, such was the terror with which the “ in- 
vincible navy of England” was seized, by merely Aearing of the erection 
of these works, (a battery to defend the entrance of the Hudson,) that 
they did not dare, even with their first-rate line of battle ships, to ap- 
proach within sight of the outermost of them.’—p. 212. 

We smile at the ludicrous pomp of our‘ Margate’ and other 
local ‘ Guides ;’ but we should turn from them with shame and 
scorn if, amidst an inflated description of streets and harbours, we 
discovered a wanton and calumnious attack on the courage or 
conduct ofthe American navy. 

We now return with our traveller to New York—whither, he 
says, ‘ the scum of all the earth js drifted.’ It is, in fact, the port 
to which most emigrants proceed, and consequently it is not sur- 
prising that so much ‘ scum’ should remain floating on the sur- 
face; or that eleven thousand persons should be found there, ‘ in 
a state of unemployed pauperism, while in one prison only were 
600 thieves and incendiaries, the natural fruits of increasing po- 
verty.” The inducements to emigrate and the facilities of living are 
neither so great, nor so many, as Mr. Faux would gladly have 
found them at this large commercial sea-port and the adjoining 
country. ‘ Those,’ says he, ‘ who have lived here eighteen or 
twenty years, on their own estates, have only just lived, saved no- 
thing, and been always their own servants ;’ among others, he 
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mentions a Mr. Wheeler, who, though he has three servants, is 

obliged to clean his own shoes, because they would feel disgraced 

by the act. After visiting all the principal towns, and the best 

parts of the several states on this side the Alleghany mountains, 

the farmer arrives at this conclusion, that, ‘ a visit to America” 
will increase an Englishman’s love for his own country, whether 

he can or cannot live in it. If he cannot, he comes here, cursing 

the cause, hating the change, and hoping to return on some fair 
future day, which fate may yet have in store for him.’ 

Far different were the notions with which, like many other un- 
happy beings, he left his home. He thought the American consti- 
tution to be what the Congressional Librarian told him it was— 
‘a phenomenon in politics, an unprecedented and perfect exath- 
ple of representative democracy.’ He believed, good easy man, 
JSull surely, that ‘ every man here is a segment of the government ;’ 
and so he is—a ‘ wart’ on the side of ‘ Ossa.’—He soon disco- 
vered, however, that these pure and perfect examples of repre- 
sentative democracy are ‘ sometimes known to vote from three to 
six times at one and the same election.’ (p. 181.) To add to his 
astonishment, he was told that there was in this ‘ home of the free’ 
——‘a miserable petty feeling of aristocracy,’ (p. 469.) and that 
‘ aristocrats are breeding fast in America.—‘ No men in the 
world,’ said Mr. Elliott to him, ‘ are more aristocratical than the 
heads of departments; they spurn, and cannot even speak to com- 
mon men, unless it be to purchase popularity cheaply.” All this 
was confirmed to him by his right honourable friend. ‘ Is there, 
Mr. Law, no aristocratical feeling in this country?” ‘ Yes, sir, 
amongst the black population.’ ‘ You mean, sir, amongst the 
masters of blacks?” ‘ Yes, sir.’ These ‘ masters of blacks,’ by 
the way, form very large ‘ segments’ of the body politic ; as, by the 
American constitution, negroes are of considerable weight in the 
scale, and tell, according to their numbers, in sending represen- 
tatives to Congress. True it is, that, inclining somewhat to 
the monkey genus, as the philosopher Jefferson, who possessed 
droves of them, satisfactorily demonstrated, they have no vote, 
their masters only possessing that right, which is fair enough, as 
property ought to be represented:—but hogs are property like- 
wise, and we see no reason why these four-footed animals should 
not have their due share of weight with the two-legged ‘ black 
cattle,’ at least according to their proportionate value.* 





* In the United States’ Constivution— it is provided, that ‘ representatives and di- 
rect taxes shall be apportioned among the several states, according to their respective 
numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the ber of Pp » three- 





fifths of all other persons’—that is, if a state contain five thousand freemen and about 
forty thousand slaves, it sends a representative to Congress. To have thus delicatel 
avoided all mention of slavery in this free constitution, certainly required some little 
* genius.” 


We 
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We must now accompany Mr. Faux, not a little gratified by 
being ‘ seated, in Uncle Sam’s Western Mail, with high sheriffs, 
a gentlemanly colonel, and other personages, all very sociable,’ 
into that paradise of prairies, the JIlinois territory. ‘They crossed 
the Alleghanies without any serious accident, though our farmer, 
fresh from the flats and fens, found every thing ‘ wild, awfully 
precipitous, and darkly umbrageous, high as the heavens, or low 
as perdition.’ A battle had nearly ensued in consequence of the 
gentlemen refusing to take a Mr. Morgan and his six negroes 
ito the stage—* What! ride with negroes! If was at length 
settled that the party who refused to be contaminated, should 
be provided with a separate vehicle. At Wheeling, he found a 
Mr. Edney, from the Isle of Wight, sighing after Newport. ‘ Alt 
the neighbourhood know,’ says the farmer, ‘ that my green and 
liberal friend has English money, and all conspire against it.’ 
* He had lost all his horses, cows, dogs, and men and maids, 
brought over as hired servants. The animals were stolen, or they 
strayed away and died, while his servants took his wages, snuffed 
up free air, and fled.’ 

At Zainsville, a town eighteen years old, with 3000 mhabitants, 
Judge Wilson ‘ guessed’ our farmer to be an Irishman, and was 
surprized to hear him speak such good English. 


* I roamed into the supreme court, where I saw my new friend, the 
supreme judge, Wilson, on the bench, in the midst of three rustic, dir- 
ty-looking associate judges, all robeless, and dressed in coarse drab, 
domestic, homespun coats, dark silk handkerchiefs round their necks, 
and otherwise not superior in outward appearance to our low fen-far- 
mers in England. ‘Thus they sat, presiding with ease and ability over 
a bar of plain talkative lawyers, all robeless, very funny and conversa- 
tional in their speeches, manners, and conduct; dressed in plain box- 
coats, and sitting with their feet and knees higher than their noses, and 
pointing obliquely to the bench of judges; thus making their speeches, 
and examining and cross-examining evidence ata plain long table, with 
a brown earthen jug of cold water before them, for occasionally wet- 
ting their whistles, and washing their quid-stained lips: all, judges, 
jury, counsel, witnesses, and prisoners, seemed free, easy, and happy. 
The supreme judge is only distinguished from the rest by a shabby blue 
threadbare coat, dirty trowsers, and unblacked shoes. Thus sat all 
their lordships, freely and frequently chewing tobacco, and appearing 
as uninterested as could be. Judge Wilson is, however, a smart intel- 
Jigent man, rather jocular, and, I think, kind hearted.’"—pp. 174, 175. 


At the next stage, Mr. Faux fell in with a Mr. Chichester, ‘a 
polished, gay, and interesting American gentleman,’ travelling in 
his own carriage from Kentucky or Virginia. ‘This gentleman 
told him, that in the thinly settled parts of Kentucky, ‘ ten 
dollars would procure the life and blood of any man.’ 


‘IT knew’ 
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* I knew’ (it is Mr. Chichester, the American, who speaks) ‘ a party of 
whites who last year in Kentucky roasted to death, before a large log 
fire, one of their friends, because he refused to drink. They did it 
thus :—three or four of them shoved and held him up to the fire until 
they themselves could stand it no longer; and he died in 20 hoars after. 
No legal inquiry took place, nor, indeed, ever takes place amongst 
Rowdies, as the Back-woodsmen are called.”’—p. 179. 

These Rowdies are a description of gentlemen (for we find 
many military officers among them) quite new to us: they appear, 
however, to be nearly related to the family of Squatters, whose 
title-deeds are their rifles, which, it seems, they exhibit, much 
in the manver of Gil Blas’ old soldier, to such unprotected 
travellers as they may fall in with, and the validity of which 
few are disposed to dispute. Two of them, Colonel M‘Greary 
and Major Hooker, drunk, and armed with rifles, fresh from the 
camp, attacked a Mr. Canson’s house, bawling for whiskey, 
threatening to force the door and kick Mrs. Canson out, and 
shoot her husband. The. latter applied to Squire Russell, a 
magistrate who makes his own shoes, for a warrant, but he 

_ could not find a man who would venture to serve it. Well might 
the Congressional Librarian exclaim, ‘ what a condition is this, 
comp*red with that of the subjects of almost all the European 
naticous! One employment, we are told, of these rowdey gen- 
tlemen is to ramble about stealing free negroes, under pretence 
of seeking runaway slaves. The poor fellows thus kidnapped are 
carried to New Orleans, and sold. (p. 278.) Mr. Faux has also 
made us acquainted with another class of citizens, equally new 
to us, known by the name of Regulators. 


‘ These regulators are self-appointed ministers of justice, to punish 
or destroy those whom the law cannot touch, such as suspected persons, 
persons acquitted through false witnesses, or lack of good evidence, but 
whom public opinion deems guilty. Such individuals rarely benefit by 
a legal acquittal. Whipping, death, or banishment, is inflicted by these 
regulators. ‘The law, in itself inefficient, permits or winks at such mat- 
ters.’—p. 318. 


* Lynch’s Law’ is something of the same kind. ‘A young 
Yankee, of the name of Williams,’ became the object of a ma- 
licious prosecution, on suspicion of robbing a store ; but circum- 
stantial evidence only, of the worst description, bemg produced, 
he was acquitted. His prosecutors, however, sent him word, 
that if he did not quit the state immediately, he should receive 
* Lynch’s Law,’—that is, a whipping in the woods. 

* He departed with his wife and child next day on foot; but in the 
woods, four miles from Princeton, they were overtaken by two men, 
armed with guns, dogs, and a whip, who said they came to whip rw 

unless 
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unless he would confess and discover to them the stolen money, so that 
they might have it. He vainly expostulated with them; but, in consi- 
deration of his wife’s entreaties and cries, they remitted his sentence to 
thirteen lashes. One man then bound him to a tree and lashed him 
with a cow-hide whip, while the other held and gagged him; the 
alarmed wife all the time shrieking murder. He was then untied, and 
told to depart from the state immediately, or he should receive another 
whipping on the morrow, as a warning and terror to all future coming 
Yankees.’—pp. 304, 305. 


Thus far, Mr. Faux. The practice is fully confirmed by an 
occurrence mentioned in a New York paper, of a recent date, 
now before us. A man of the name of Botsford was suspected 
of robbing the bank of which Colonel Kelly was cashier, but 
there was no proof to convict him. Kelly, therefore, undertook 
the office of ‘ Regulator,’ enticed the man into the woods, tied him 
up, and whipped him most unmercifully, to extort a confession, 
im which, however, he failed. In return, Botsford sued Kelly 
for damages, in which he also failed. The brother of this man 
then gave out that he carried a knife, and waited only an oppor- 
tunity of having his revenge. On this, the colonel, armed with a 
pair of pistols and a cow-hide whip, met Botsford, and began to 
flog him, when the latter drew his knife and stabbed him to the 
heart ! 

Who, after this, will venture to deny the Librarian’s assertion, 
that the American ‘ feels that no power on earth can crush him ?” 
Or, ‘ that he knows the limits of his punishment, and the cha- 
racter of his judges ?? Of what use, we would ask, are either 
judges or jury, where ‘ Lynch’s law’ prevails, and regulators to 
enforce it? 

In return for these well-meant efforts to render the judge’s situa- 
tion a mere sinecure, other functions are occasionally conferred 

him, calculated, we should think, rather to imcrease the 
weight than the dignity of his office. ‘ Squire Simpson, an old 
emigrant from England, had two parties brought before him when 
acting as a magistrate, neither of whom were satisfied with his 
decision ; and the most choleric of the two thus addressed him. 
Well! I don’t see, I guess, that we can settle it fairly—so here’s 
at you—I’ll fight you, squire.” The squire took him at his word, 
and after a fair set-to, the judge thrashed the complainant soundly.’ 

Our traveller tells us, what was scarcely necessary, that the 
land to the westward is far superior to any in the eastern states ; 
but that the people appear to be ignorant how to treat it. The 
farm log-houses are ‘ miserable holes, having one room only, and 
in that one miserable room all cook, eat, sleep, breed, and die, 
males and females, all together!’ ‘ General M‘Carty’s seat,’ says 
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the farmer, ‘ is very little bigger, and no better, than my kitchen 
in Somersham. The general looks dirty and butcher-like, and 
very unlike a soldier m appearance, seeming half-savage, and 
dressed as a back-woodsman.’ (p. 184.) 

“We now find Mr. Faux at Lexington, the metropolis of ‘ Old 
Kentuck,’ (for he adopts the slang of the people wherever he is) 
which he thus describes :— 

* Every edifice, saving the college, a beautiful building, seems filthy, 
neglected, and in ruins, particularly the court-house, the temple of 
justice, in the best square, which, with its broken windows, rotten win- 
dow-frames, rotten broken doors, all ruined and spoiled for lack of paint 
and a nail, looks like an old abandoned bagnio, not fit to be compared 
with any workhouse in England. This city, it is here said, is retrogra> 
ding, but in it are many comfortable abodes, and the best society of 
Kentucky.’—p. 191. 


Here he meets with a Squire Lidiard, a rich English emi- 
grant, who, seduced by Birkbeck’s ‘ Letters,’ left his counting- 
house in London and the Royal Exchange, and his house on 
Blackheath, and all his connections—for what? He confessed 
he could not tell—except to see what American roguery was, and 
to live among a people ‘ who neither regard honesty nor punctu- 
ality'—‘ with whom,’ says he, ‘ I decline all transactions, it being 
impossible with safety to buy or sell any thing of importance 
under their present paper system.’ Our farmer soon experienced 
the truth of this, when his Pennsylvanian note of twenty dollars 
would only be taken for five. But hear Mr. Lidiard. 

* Liberty and independence, of which you and I thought so much 
and so highly while on the other side of the Atlantic, sink and fade in 
value on a nearer view. Nobody here properly appreciates, but almost 
all abuse, this boasted liberty. Liberty here means to do each as he 

leases; to care for nothing and nobody, and cheat everybody. If I 
~ an estate, and advance money before I get a title, it is ten to one 
but I lose it, and never get a title that is worth having. My garden 
cost me, this summer only, fifty dollars, and all the produce was stolen 
by boys and young men, who professed to think they had the liberty to 
do so, If you complain to their friends and superiors, the answer i 
“ Oh, it is only a boyish trick, not worth notice.” And again, I tel 
the gentlemen, that if 1 wished to be social and get drunk with them, I 
dare not; for they would take the liberty to scratch me like a tiger, 
and gouge, and dirk me. I cannot part with my nose and eyes,’— 
p- 194. 

And he gave the farmer the following illustration of those ‘ rights,’ 
and that ‘ security’ which we are told every American enjoys 
‘ by the liberal institutions of his country.’ 

‘ IT saw an execution lately defeated by that boasted spirit, which they 
call liberty, or independence. The property, under execution, was put 
Up 
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up to sale, when the eldest son appeared with a huge Herculean club, 
and said, ‘“‘ Gentlemen, you may bid for and buy these bricks and things, 
which were my father’s, but, by G—, no man living shall come on to 
this ground with horse and cart to fetch them away. The land is mine, 
and if the buyer takes any thing away, it shall be on his back.” ’— 
p- 192. 

‘ Tilustrations’ of liberty, like these, crowding fast upon one 
another, perplex our poor friend in the extreme: he falls into a 
train of pious reflections, of no very novel cast, it must be owned, 
which is thus wound up: ‘ we need the blessing of Heaven upon 
every thing, even on its blessings. I am sometimes disposed to 
think that the blessings of American liberty are unblessed.’— 
p- 425. 

Mr. Faux was informed that the price of land in these back 
settlements had fallen full 50 per cent. since Birkbeck made his 
purchase, which had induced him to forfeit his first deposit on 
$0,000 acres. Mr. Lidiard described the ‘ English province,’ 
on which this man and the Flower family have settled, as ‘ all a 
humbug ;’—*‘ they are in the mire, and cannot get out.’— J,’ 
says Mr. Lidiard, ‘ keep my money in the funds ;’—those funds 
which, according to Mr. Law, are to make beggars of his friends 
and family in England. As to money, in this western paradise, 
by Mr. Lidiard’s account, and indeed by every other which we 
have seen, there is no such thing—‘ nothing,’ he says, ‘ would 
command money except negroes—nothing but black flesh and 
blood.’—The bubble, like the Poyais prairie, appears to have 
burst at last; our farmer saw a fine English family from Leices- 
tershire passing through Lexington, on their return, ‘ pennyless 
strangers in a strange land,’ perfectly disgusted with Birkbeck 
and his settlement. 

We have seen a magistrate turn out and box the culprit; we 
will now give a sketch of an enraged judge. 


* Judge Waggoner, who is a notorious hog-stealer, was recently ac- 
cused, while sitting on the bench, by Major Hooker, the hunter, gouger, 
whipper, and nose-biter, of stealing many hogs, and being, although 
a judge, the greatest rogue in the United States. This was the Major's 
answer to the question Guilty, or Not Guilty? on an indictment pre- 
sented against him. The court laughed, and the judge raved, and bade 
Hooker go out and he would fight him. The major agreed, but said, 
** Judge, you shall go six miles into the woods, and the longest liver 
shall come back to tell his tale!” The judge would not go. The ma- 
jor was now, in his tyrn, much enraged by the judge ordering him into 
court to pay a fine of ten dollars for some former offence, the present 
indictment being suffered to drop.’ —pp. 318, 319. 


Something, we know not what, unless it be a want of a a 
: or 
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for his new clothes, seems to have offended the farmer at Louis- 
ville. ‘A traveller,’ he says, ‘ should. be prepared with plain 
clothes, or the dress of a mechanic, in this country; a gentlemanly 
appearance exciting unfriendly or curious feeling :’-—and without 
further warning, he breaks out in the following strain. ‘ The 
American, considered as an animal, is filthy, bordering on the 
beastly ; as a man, he seems a being of superior capabilities. All 
his vices and imperfections seem natural; those of the semi-bar- 
barian ; he is ashamed of none of them. I am well pleased to 
turn my back on all the spitting, gouging, dirking, duelling, swear- 
ing and staring of old Kentucky.’ (p. 203.) 

He crossed the Ohio at Portland, and breakfasted at New Al- 
bion, a rising village, where, for the first time in America, he 
found, he says, ‘ sweet home-baked bread.’ To cross the Ohio 
for what the poorest hamlet in his own country would abundantly 
supply, is not turning time and money to the best account—but 
our farmer jogs on, in as many humours as Harry Bolingbroke, 
dining where he can, and sleeping in log-houses, though some- 
what less luxuriously than at cousin Rugeley’s, ‘ having a strange 
Yankee for a bed-fellow, and two Irish, and one poor sick Ame- 
rican at his feet.’ p. 208. ; 

The farmer has little good to say of Vincennes, his next stage. 
His course of education seems to have given him a respect for the 
Sabbath, which is here violated in the most wanton and profligate 
manner ; he quits it therefore on the second morning for Prince- 
ton: his road, he says, lay over ‘an extensive, sandy, black, 
burning prairie, the sun looking more like the moon, and as if 
turned into blood :’—in short, nothing whatever seems to have 
pleased him. 

‘ Saving two comfortable plantations, with neat log houses and flou- 
rishing orchards, just planted, and which sprout and grow like osiers in 
England, I saw nothing between Vincennes and Princeton, a ride of 
forty miles, but miserable log holes, and a mean ville of eight or ten 
buts, or cabins, sad neglected farms, and indolent, dirty, sickly, wild 
looking inhabitants. Soap is no where seen or found in any of the ta- 
verns east or west. Hence dirty hands, heads, and faces everywhere. 
Here is nothing clean but wild beasts and birds, nothing industrious 
generally except pigs, which are so of necessity. Work or starve is the 
order of the day with them. Nothing happy but squirrels; their life 
seems all play, and that of the hogs all work. I reached Princeton at 
sun-set.’—p. 221. 

Here he met with a Mr. Phillips, from Somersetshire, who 
was anxiously looking for a customer, to whom he could sell 
his improvements, and then return to England. 

‘ Mr. Phillips and his wife both looked very shabby, wild, and dirty. 
He apologized to me for his dishabille, and seid, “ Sir, if a —— 
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like you had found me in this plight in England, and F could have seen 
you coming up to my door, I should have hid myself. Here, however, 
no, shame is felt, but pleasure, at.a visit from one of my countrymen, 
whom I shall be happy to meet again.” He keeps an housemaid only, 
his wife doing nearly all the drudgery herself, although in England a 
lady unaccustomed to soil her hands, or let her feet stray from the par- 
lour carpet.’—p. 223. 


Mr. Phillips hated the prairies, (and not without reason,) and so 
did our farmer most cordially, for the multitude of annoyances he 
every where met with; among others, the Indian Summer, which 
had nearly smoked him to death, and which he thus describes : 

* The season, called the Indian summer, which) here commences in 
October by a dark blue hazy atmosphere, is caused by millions of acres, 
for thousands of miles round, being in a wide spreading, flaming, blaz- 
ing, smoking fire, rising up through wood and prairie, hill and dale, to 
the tops of low shrubs and high trees, which are kindled by the coarse, 
thick, long, prairie grass, and dying leaves, at every point of the com- 
pass, and far beyond the foot of civilization, darkening the air, heavens 
and‘earth, over the whole extent of the northern and part of the south- 
ern continent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and in neighbourhoods 
contiguous to the all-devouring conflagration, filling the whole horizon 
with yellow, palpable, tangible smoke, ashes, and vapour, which affect 
the eyes of man and beast, and obscure the sun, moon, and stars, for 
many days, or until the winter rains descend to quench the fire and 
nesap the thick ropy air, which is seen, tasted, handled and felt. 

“So much for an Indian summer, which partakes of the vulgar idea 
of the infernal. Why called Indian? Because these fires seem to have 
originated with the native tribes, and are now perpetuated by the White 
Hunters, whe by these means start, disturb, and pen up the game, and 
destroy the dens of both man and beast, and’all this with impunity.’— 
pp- 232, 233. 


The 6th November is marked in our traveller’s Journal with a 
whiter stone. He left Princeton in the morning, and after riding 
all day through thick smoke and fire, which sometimes met in 
arches across the road, and compelled him and his guide to wait 
awhile or turn aside, reached, in the evening, the welagane abode 
of Mr. and Mrs. Jobu Ingle, who with their six children rushed 
out'to embrace their old friend, school-fellow and neighbour, and 
great was the joy of the meeting. ' 

Our'author gives a graphical description of his friend’s log- 
house, and as it is one of the best which he saw, we shall lay it 
before the reader. ; 

* It is fifteen feet square, has one large room, and a chamber over it, 
to which you climb by a ladder. It has, at present, no windows; but 
when the doors are shut, the crevices between the logs admit light and 
air enowgh above and'below. Two beds in the room below, and one 
above, lodge us in the following manner: myself and Mr. Ingle in one 

bed ; 
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bed ; in the second, by our side, sleep six fine but dirty children; and 
in the chamber, Mrs. Ingle and a valuable English maid:’—all, be it ob- 
served, covered with ‘an incurable eruption ten times worse than the 
itch.’—‘ Thus, on my account, husband and wife are divided. It is not 
unusual for a male and female to sleep in the same room uncurtained, 
holding conversation while in bed. In a yard adjoining the house are 
three sows and pigs half starved, and several cows, calves, and horses, 
very poor, having no grass, no pasture, but with bells about their necks, 
eternally ringing. Shame, or rather what is called false shame, or deli- 
cacy, does not exist here. Males dress and undress before the females, 
and nothing is thought of it. Here is no servant. The maid is equal 
to the master. No boy, or man servant. No water, but at half a 
mile distant. Mr. Ingle does all the jobs, and more than half the hew- 
ing, splitting, and ploughing. He is all economy, all dirty-handed in- 
dustry. No wood is cut in readiness for morning fires. He and the 
axe procure it, and provender for the poor hungry cattle, pigs, and 
horses. His time is continually occupied, and the young boys just 
breeched are made useful in every possible way.’—pp. 235, 236. 

Mrs. Ingle, a delicate bred lady, was obliged to turn out and 
remain in the woods and swamps half the night, to prevent the 
wide spreading fires from consuming their corm and log-cabin. 
She acknowledged that ‘love of-country, former friends and 
comforts, from which they tore themselves, was frequently a 
source of painful thought.’ 

The following is well worth the serious attention of the English 
farmer, who in evil hour has meditated a flight to this ‘ Paradise 
of Fools. 

* Retrograding and barbarizing is an ees ess,’— Alas! alas! this 
is all poor Mr. i Mrs. Ingle ion been re 8 ee Far from the laws and 
restraints of society, and having no servants to do that for us which 
was once daily done, we become too idle in time to do any thing but 
that which nature and necessity require; pride and all stimuli forsake 
us, for we find ourselves surrounded only by men of similar manners; 
hence the face is seldom shaved or washed, or the linen changed except 
on washing days, The shoes are cleaned, perhaps, never; for if, in- 
deed, a servant from England is kept, he, or she, is on @ hag 
equality, rising up last and ‘lying down fitst, and eating freely at th 
same time and table. None here permit-themselvés to have ‘a master 
but negroes. 

‘ A voyage in the stinking steerage of a ship, and then # journey over 
the mountains in waggons, nee ane eames 
like pigs, as did Mrs. Ingle and six children and » on the dirty 
floor of a bar-room, amongst blackguards, and then floating in a litte 
stinking ark, full of unclean things, Will propere:| mind and body for 
barbarizing in a little log hole, like that in which I dined yesterday, be- 
longing to Mr, Ferrel, who, with his family, some adults, male and 
female, in all ten souls, sleep in one room, dheen feet by ten, only balf 
floored, and in three beds standing on a ditt floor. The table, or thing 
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so Called, is formed by two blucks and-a broad board laid-owthem, and 
covered with a cloth, and seats or furins, in like manner, on each side 
of the table, which is only knee high: Ptoper chairs and tables they 
have none. When it rains, boards are aid over the chimney top, (which 
I-can reach with my hand) to prevent the rain putting the fires out. 
This good-natured man has thus settled and removed eight times from 
one degree of barbarism to another. The victuals are served up in a 
hand-basoh ; and shus one room serves for parlour, kitchen, hall, bed- 
room and pantry.’—pp. 241, 242. 
' But, as Mr. Hornbrook, another disappointed settler from 
Devonshire, observed, ‘ after a long voyage and journey, we are 
glad to get into any hole, although we knew that, in England, we 
should think them not good enough. for stables.’ Another poor 
Devonshire farmer made his appearance, in search of some spot 
to place his unfortunate family. ‘ 1] asked him,’ says the farmer, 
‘afhe repented leaving England. 1 do,’ said‘he, ‘ a good deal, 
and so does my poor wife; and then he burst’into tears.’ (p. 206.) 
yg rs Lae farmer reaches the end of his destination aud of 
apes——the English prairie :—his hopes indeed had been pretty 
well damped in the course of his | ae both from what he had 
seen and what he every where heard.’ His first view was dis- 
coufaging enough ; it presented ‘ a wide, rusty; black prospect’ 
—he ‘ saw no cornfields ;’ ‘ nothing done’— rode into Albion— 
supped and went to bed in a hog-stye of a room, containing four 
filthy beds, and eight mean persons: the sheets stinking and dirty ; 
three in one bed, all filth, no comfort, and yet this is an English 
tareems no whiskey, no milk, and vile tea, in this land of prairies.’ 
(p, 268.) 

‘ Albion,’ of which we have heard so much lately, ‘ contains one 
house and ten or twelve log-cabins with stinking puddles before 
every door, crowded with degenerate English mechanics, too idle 
to Work, and above every thing but eating, drinking, brawling and 
fighting.’- Our'farmer of course visited Flower and Birkbeck, 
and was civilly treated by both. ‘These dear friends however 
dwelt at opposite sides of the prairie, and were not on speaking 
terms; indeed one of the Flowers obseryed to Mr, Faux that he 
avoided seeing Birkbeck, ‘ because, if I come near,’ said he, ‘1 

Jay violent hands on tim, 1 must knock him down.’ A young 
it seems, was, as usual, the causa.teterrima belli. Birkbeck 


ad ‘intended ‘her for himself, but Flower got the start of him ; 
and Birkbeck’s' plea of» is, the immorality of Flower, in 


ying x second wife white his first was still living in : 
#0 that this’ hater’ of priéstcraft and kingeraft, this Unitarian in 
religion, is a Bigainist im rig and—a latitudinarian in every 
thing. As we hear ed of the Reverend Morris Birkbeck’s 
preaching, we suppose he has Jaid aside his canonicals. 
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“The Flowers, by this account, have done something, andare in 
possession of a flock of 500 Merino sheep ; how the’ raitk’ prairie 
grays has agreed ‘with them, will probably have been experienced 
long before this time. Mr. Flower, sen. however, was disap- 

jinted, and his ‘advice was, ‘ Tell ‘your countrymen to 'stay at’ 

ome,’ by all means, if they can keep their’coniforts” Birkbeck 
had dotie nothing whatever on his side of the prairie, chusing rather 
to purchase his food from Harmony. He did’ not come there to 
farm, he says, he had farming enough im England for thirty years 
Le i is, i fact, what we long ago said he was, a mere land-j 
ber; ‘he ‘has, however, deceive hithself, as well as onhevs," auld 
made but a sorry job of it. Indeed Friend Morris appears to 
lave less worldly wisdom than we were willing’ to give’ him 
credit for. He held out no temptations to allure purchasers ex 
cept in his ‘ Letters.’ In consequence of these, indeed, emigrants 
in abundance flocked to the prairie, but on arriving there, they 
found neither shelter nor bed; ‘ and not having food sufficient 
for himself, there was little or none for strangers, and no person 
to show the land, nor did he know himself where it lay.’ (p. 251.) 
Tle consequence was, that all were disgusted; some rettirned’ 
with hearty curses on Morris Birkbeck and his prairie; and others, 
more desperate, continued their Course westerly ‘as far as ‘the 
Missouri, which has now become the favourite haunt (as being: 
the farthest from all control) of rowdies and ulators. 

‘A few farms in the neighbourhood of the 'l prairie were 
partially cultivated. Among other settlers visited by our fatmer 
were ‘ Orator Hunt's’ sow and his deaf and damb brother, who 
had jointly about six ‘acres under the ploughs ‘they were living 
‘in a miserable one-roomed log-cabin, without ‘servant, male or 
female, half-naked’“and in rags, carrying their whole wardrobe 
on ‘their backs: im their dog-hole were neither chaits, stools nor 

; they’had no money, and their land was uncultivated, ‘an- 

y and sélling ‘for the payment of ee £274)" Avast 

etre, érhaul that article ‘again! as old Tyunnion suys. 

ink taxes in this last retreat’ Of saffering huma- 

i to’pay them? ° What's shock wifl this 

weet pny * Champion of Reform,’ as the 

mer 3 Jy ts im, when he finds that he has sent his 

only sor to rica’ to starve; ‘and to have” his little property 

taken from hiii'by that obnoxious animal, the tax-gatherer; from 

wa ta his’ \ te, he sought refage where “no power 
can crt adden, 

"Mr.'Fatx’ as se ity 6 two brothers of the eamevet @ow: 






ling olnshite, to whom Birkbeck had sold 
Be are i at ‘They were living, Or, a8 ouf farmer truly has it, ‘ fast 
BB2 barbarizing,’ 
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barbarizing,’ without any female, in 9 most miserable log-cabin, 
vgemges baie ree wha, says th 






more § stinking, ragged 
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waste, heap together a few a hovel, whicli, instead of 
scr from the vicissstyges pf the weather, lets in the 
wind and rain at every crevice; out of humour with the 
country, the people, and ; become silent and sulky ; 


t their persons ; ‘ barbarize, as our farmer says, and 

turn * philosophers,” like Mr. Cowling. 
Some few, however, were met with by Mr. Faux in this wil- 
1 who were not exactly of this stamp; and, among others, 
<Be’ Bentley and bas lady from London ; who, having a little 
perty, invested it in land, and, without any, previous kaow- 
Ay turned farmers, both gage gy emp work hard in 
the field, from whence, says Mr. Faux, ‘ return to their log- 
sat ato and or aba hiet tenia toh booms oibing, Steins 

7 ~ so eatin es ~_ : 

water, and all kinds of ia cud Gl. bach samen 









ned, and who had not been 
them, by habits : i 
those comforts to a certain extent, even here—eubject, 
to a nuisance over which had no control,—the insolence, the 
brutality, and the of squatters, rowdies, dirkers, 
and riflers—‘ ¢ as wild as bucks 
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he must lay his account to suffer many privations and many 
annidyanées ; among the latter the multitude of venemous reptiles 
‘ind insects is hot to be overlooked. The mosquitoes, Mr, Faux 
Rays, had nearly driven out the English settlers from the Illinois ; 
they actually blinded several perfsons ; and * such is the venom of 
these blood-suckers, that if a man were lashed naked to a post, 
he tust' be ‘stung to death or to madness.” The locusis fre; 
quently devour the crops, and every green thing that grows on 
e ground. , : af 
“"Tn the Michigan territory, on the borders of the lakes, in July last, 
flies, thick'as swarms of bees on a bough, covered the face of the earth, 
and for six days darkened the sun, moon and stars, making the air‘noi- 
some and pestiléntial. The sides and ends of houses on which the sun 
shone not were blackened by them. They seemed to lose their skin 
daily and die by millions every minute.'"—p. 154. ‘ 
This state of things will unquestionably improve by time; but 
lorig ages must pass away before the population, now thinly spread 
over the immense vale of the Mississippi, will become ‘suffi- 
ciently dense to render any part of it a desirable habitation for 
civilized beings; before markets are established; places of reli- 
gious worship built; schools for the education of youth instituted ; 
slavery abolished ; laws and justice duly administered ; the forests 
and cane-brakes cleared away ; the dismal cypress-swamps drain- 
ed; the rotten bottoms and rank prairies reclaimed from their 
stagnant and putrid water;—then, and not till then, (and much 
will still remain to do,) can the present race of emigrants, how- 
ever sanguine, contemplate even the future happy condition of 
their descendants. In their days, or in their sons’ sons’ days, 
Jittle amelioration of any kind is to be looked for. Wh gy ind 
"The following passage is called by our farmer ‘a'pictare of 
the condition of the American people, agricultural and otherwise.’ 
‘ Low ease; a little avoidable want, but no dread of any want}. little 
or no industry ; little or no.real capital, nor any effort, to create any; 
no struggling, no luxury, and, perhaps, nothing like satisfaction or hap- 
iness; no real relish of life; living like store pigs in a wood, or fatten- 
ing pigs ina stye. All their knowledge js confined to a newspaper, 
ich they all love, and consists in knowing ‘their natural, and some po- 
litical rights, which rights in themselves they respect me Maree ‘but 
often violate towards others, buing cold, selfish, gloomy, inert, and with 
but little or’no feeling.’—pp. 125, 126. m2 903 ; 


This unfavourable account of the Ainérican population, (4 d 


we have’ given ‘but the’ smallest’ portion! of it,) “be “it? réthéem- 
beréd, is not ours, but that of a man whd calls Aimeri¢a' the 
land of his adored Washington, the country of his fondest i 
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dices and predilections;’ and who evidently set. out. with a strong 
desire of finding it all that he had pictured to himself, aud just.the 
reverse. of what he saw)and heard, and has published. We are 
very much inclined to ascribe the vicious and heartless conduct 
of the Americans, with which every page of Mr. Faux’s book 
teems, to the total disregard of religion on the part of the. go- 
vernment. This fatal mistake, -in framing their constitution, has 
been productive of the most injurious consequences to the morals 
of the people; for to expect that men will cultivate virtue and 
morality, and neglect religion, is to know very little of humah 
nature, The want of an established national religion has made 
the bulk of the people either infidels or fanatics, ‘ Some,’ says 
one of their writers, ‘ plead the sufficiency of natural religion, and 
reject revelation as unnecessary and fabulous; and many, we have 
reason to believe, have yet their religion to chuse.’. In the baek 
settlements, here and there a frantic sectarian holds forth in a hovel 
or under a tree; and in the old states, no kindly associations ‘apé 
connected with the gloomy and heartless performance of religious 
worship. The village church, with its spiry steeple, its bells, its 
clock, the well-fenced churchyard with its ancient yew-tree, and 
its numerous monumental records of the dead, are here utterly 
unknown. Even the tomb of Washington is so totally neglected, 
that § it might be mistaken,’ Mr. Faux says, ‘ for a dog-kennel, or 
a'mound, much resembling a potatoe-grave in England, the door 
rotting away, and such as would disgrace an English pig-stye.’ 
Av American apologist for this neglect admitted that, among his 
countrymen, the corpse was no sooner laid in the earth, than it 
appeared to be forgotten; and ‘ that the tear of sorrow, and the 
hand of affection, neither bedews nor decorates the sward under 
which the friend, the parent or the relative reposes.’ (p. 477.) 

* It is in vain to look into the burial grounds of this country for ‘the 
pensive cyprus or the melancholy willow, the virgin weeping over the 
urn of her departed lover, or the mother hanging over the grave of her 
darling child. No flower blooms bedewed with the tear of affection, 
All is waste and dreary, and dead as the sunken grave over which yoy 
pass; and a few stones, on which are engraved the name and-age of the 
deceased, are all that remain to manifest the affection of the iving to 
those who have passed away and are no more.'—p.477.. 

The few emigrants whom our farmer encountered, unwilling to 
acknowledge their mortification and disappointments, acted evir 
dently from a feeling of shame at their own dupery :—the women 
invariably sighed for their dear native land, and expressed but tog 
plainly their feelings by their tears; no wonder, when they sa 
that every earthly comfort had been irremediably sacrificed, an 
nothing whatever gained in return, but degradation in the saps) 
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of civilized beings—but hopeless misery, We therefore most 
eamestly entreat those who may cast their eye over our pages, 

while in a state of hesitation whether to embark their all.on a 
speculation to the back-woods of America, and become the sab- 
jects of that government which they are told is ‘at once a monu- 

ment of genius, and an edifice of strength and majesty’—before 
they betake themselves to this ‘ retreat of oulicting humanity,’ 

where * the American walks abroad in the majesty of freedom’— 
we entreat them to pause, and carefully to peruse the journal of 
Farmer Faux, who not only gives his own opinion, but also the 
opinions of many who, from long experience, are better qualified 
to judge correctly on the subject. 





Aart. IV.—Don Carlos, or Persecution; a Tragedy, in Five 
Acts, By Lord John Russell, ‘London. 1823. 


Be are few falsehoods in history, even of those invented to 
vilify royalty, which have been more generally received than this 
of the loves of Carlos and Isabella.. The simple truth is, that they 
were betrothed at the age of twelve; that the king’s design of mar- 
rying Isabella himself was uot known till two years after, and that 
iu two years more the marriage took place,—till which event the 
princess had never seen Carlos ; nor does it appear they had ever 
known that they were designed for each other, since the betroth- 
ment was a secret article in the treaty of peace. ‘There is no-reason 
to believe that they fell in love after her marriage with bis father ; 
for it is universally admitted that Isabella was a lady of great dig 
nity and virtue; Philip, imstead of being old, as has been sore 
sented, was only three and thirty at the time of their marri ;_and 
Carlos was of all persons the least likely to gain a lady's , 
It is only recently that frenzy has been considered romantic, and his 
was not of that kind which fascinates our young: ladies out. of 
school hours. There is, indeed, as much evidence of fatuity al 
pang He the pope stories which are related of him, (a. 
cn of wh by the. way, was published in Spain shortly after his 
me pitts, ie credinch scenah $0. ape boven so shdeg. nt 


iy OF When he met usp ult agus ti ysthysaedel 
i h rank, he insisted on kissing them, after w hich he er 
this whether 


assailed with epithets of the coarsest. abuse 
resisted, or courteously dissembled their reluctance. 

love-affuir is an episode got up in the best, French taste, 

and forming a very delectable article in French romances and histo- 

fies, (if they are di istinguishable from each other,) but is entirely 


without countenance of contem ary Spanish historians. There 
is authority for saying that Carlos professed high respect for the 
queen, 
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queen; and for her only; but he was ‘as little qualified ‘for loving 
as'for being loved. “The tanner of thé printe’s death is a'subject 
which admits of more doubt. It was certaitily inysterious—and 
therefore, in all probability, violent. The account which We are 
most disposed'to credit is, that his physician poisoned’ him by the 
king’s order it is anonymous ; but 1t is very detailed, and not con- 
tradicted by Cabrera, who was in favour at ‘court, knew that such 
reports were circulated, and partly confirms them by relating that 
a new medicine was given, after which the physician announced 
that it had been unsuccessful, and that the prince coald not recover. 
Whatever was the manner of his death, his life had been justly for- 
feited. The Infant resembled in character the Czarowitz, who was 
put to death by Peter the Great, and like him he had conspired 
against the life of his father. He was tried, sentenced, and might 
have been executed according to law ; to avoid that disgrace to the 
royal blood, Philip seems first'to have tried the effect of confine- 
ment in exacerbating the disease ‘of his mind, and, finding it not 
fatal; to have gone less indirectly to work. Llorente condemns the 
father’s dooming of his son, because, whatever were his critnes, their 
repetition might have been prevented by confinement for life ; but 
he forgets that Carlos, had he survived, would have been heir to the 
crown. The only justifiable way of sparmg him was to have pro- 
claimed him insane; and that might have been done upon the evi- 
dence of his design to murder his father, which was conceived and 
adhered to with a malignity perfectly maniacal, and proceeded in 
with equal incautiousness and folly. It does not appear that he 
ve up the names of any coufederates ; and, indeed, it seems almost 
impossible that such a madman should be able to procure any : yet 
it is said that the king was in great alarm at the time of the Infant's 
imprisonment, and suspicious of every one who approached him; 
but this might be affected, by way of better justifying what was 
to ensue. The reality of the conspiracy has been questioned, ‘but 
apparently only for ‘the purpose of getting up the Freneli story 
with better effect. Brantome, who was in Spaiti about thé time, 
relates it upon the authority of a great pefsonage in that country, 
and says there were thirty-two very pertinent reasons for the prince’s 
death, the least of which was the conspiracy: this he heard, 
but reserves his own opinion. The story of Isabella being poisor 
by Philip is also from the French source, ‘and fabri ‘for ‘the 
same purpose. Upon the whole, Philip the Second seéiis, in this 
affair, to have been a very ill-used' monarch. His real character, 
unfortunately, threw no discredit upon the calumnies thus supplied, 
and which easily passed current in a world that hated him, 
Philip will meet with scanty commiseration. ‘The calumnies 
were most injurious to Isabella, because, as far as genuine history 
represents 
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represents her character, it was altogether unsullied. The Inquisi, 
tion has been brought in too, though in point of fact it had nothing 
to do with the business in any part of it: but if a sin had, been 
committed at all, it would be scarcely worth striking out of. the 
fearful account which stands against the Holy Office. We mow 
come to the cage as it stands in avowed fictions; the one before us 
being the last of many. 

He who ventures to re-dramatize the subject of three tragedies 
by Otway, Schiller, and Alfieri, must be supposed to have.dis- 
covered in himself such a vein of poetry, as shall make the stale- 
ness of the plot matter of indifference. It will be said, perhaps, 
that of these poets, two, at least, borrowed their plot, and that 
the present writer only does by all three what the latter two did 
by the first:—who certainly performed: his part m away not 
likely. to discourage others from following on the same. subject; 
Don Carlos was one of Otway’s earliest productions, written when 
be was blind enongh to adopt, or weak enough to comply with the 
taste for rhyming dramas, which, with many other bad things, came 
over from France at the Restoration. It wasa style peculiarly ill 
adapted to his rough and vigorous mind; and accordingly the de; 
sire of ease, and the necessity for constraint, render each other muty- 
ally ridiculous. ‘Take his idea of a tender adieu. 

* Queen, Come, let us try the parting blow to bear, 

Adieu. 
Carlos. Farewell. (Looking at each other.) 
I’m fix'd and rooted here: 
I cannot stir— 

Queen. Shall I the way then show? 

Now hold, my heart— (goes to the door, then stops, and turns back again.) 
Nay, sir, why don’t you go? 
los. Why do you stay? 

Queen. 1 won't. 

Carlos. You shall awhile, &c.’ 

Or his representation of kingly jealousy and princely expostula- 
tion. The simplicity of the latter is worth observing. 

* King. By hell, her pride’s as raging as her lust! 

A guard there—seize the queen. (Enter Guard.) 

if . | (Enter Carlos, and intercepts the guard.) 
Carlos. Hold, sir, be just. 

First look on me, whom once you called your son; 

A title I was always proud to own. 

King. Good Heaven! to merit this, what have I done ; 
That he, too, dares before my sight appear? 

Carlos. Why, sir, where is the cause that I should fear? 
Bold in my innocence, | come to know 1 
The reason why you use this Princess so.’ 


Similar 
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Similar passages occur in every scene; and. though others may 
be found marked with bis characteristic energy and impetuosity 
of language, there is, perhaps, not one possessing the elegance, 
point, and polished versification that haye alone rendered this style 
of tragical verse tolerable, in a language incapable of a better. 

Which of the two poets (Schiller and Alfieri) followed Otway 
first, we do not know, .and it is not material,to inquire. Alfiers 
was, more than Schiller, in the habit of borrowing his _plots;— 
but their manner of treating them was so diametrically opposite, 
that it became of little consequence to either that the other had 
been before him. Schiller’s Don Carlos is in his best manner— 
fall, rapid, and energetic; and, even in the present state of public 
feeling respecting German plays, we are not ashamed to own that 
we think it deeply affecting. We do not mean to reprove, far less 
to regret, the neglect into which these writers have fallen ; but their 
danger is over, and it may be as well to give them their due.— 
Their active and fertile genius unhappily was employed im imagin- 
ing possible cases of passions indulged and laws transgressed with- 
out any very heinous individual guilt, cases which will very‘ rarely 
occur, and which, wher occurring, will generally meet with. more 
thar enough of vulgar sympathy. Principles of moral judgment 
can only be laid down on the ground of general experience ; ex- 
ceptions may therefore occur, wherein their rigour ought to be re- 
laxed; but these are cases of very difficult consideration for the 
judge or the philosopher, and not to be entrusted to the multitude, 
whose natural bias it requires all the vigour of social institutions to 
correct. ‘The truth is, that if there be any victims of these institu- 
tions who produce great mischief without corresponding guilt, it is 
better that they should suffer without sympathy or resource, than 
that the public respect should be dimmished for principles upon 
which the happiness of all depends. 

The sins against common sense in this play are not fewer than 
Schiller was accustomed to commit, The sudden and unbounded 
influence obtained over. Philip by Posa, is, not only altogether 
at variance with the nature of kings and courts, but destroys 
the consistency of the character which Philip was intended to 
support in the fiction, and which he did actually support ace ing 
to the history of his age. ‘The use made of this influence is wi 
and inconsistent, and the principles hoth of Posa and of Carlos, in 
their conduct relating to the Flemish imsurrection, are neither cor- 
rect nor tenable, Whatever was the oppression of the Flemish, it 
was not justifiable in a Spaniard to aid theiy rebellion, The imter- 
view between the King and the Grand oa bag is the most 
jnasterly scene in the play. Tt was thus only that Philip could be 
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domineered over Wwinhoae injury to the historical anid poetical con- 


gruity of his character. eading features of this play we con- 
sider to, be fullness of matter, rag, F action, rapid aherialion of 
dialogue, and extravagance of plot. . - 

If we aré correct in our estimate, it is manifest there could be 
no competition between this and any of Alfieri’s writing. It was 
the misfortune of these two authors that, being each endued with 
a large share of the poetical temperament, they chose two extreme 
modes of bringing it into action ; the one despising laxity, the other 
disdaining constraint. Whilst we are fully sensible of the merit of 
Alfieri in superseding the ‘ sceneggiatura male intesa, persontgs 
inutili, duplicita di azione,’ and all the other frightful things whic 
are accused of having previous possession of the Italian stage, we 
cannot help regretting that he should have narrowed the privileges, 
and subdued the natural impetuosity of his genius, from a mis- 
directed ambition to approach a model of artificial, French handi- 
craft. The play is thrown into long scenes, and the scenes into 
long speeches; and, with Alfieri at least, one of two personages on 
the ‘stage generally takes the whole business of supporting con- 
versation upon himself, the occasional assistance of the other being 
felt rather as an interruption than as a relief. 

Alfieri’s errors of spirit were equally important. with his errors 
of'form. Perhaps they were his natural defects rather than his 
etrors; for, with all his fire and enthusiasm of temper, his mind 
was extraordiuarily unimaginative. His characters are passions 
personified, instead of persons impassioned. By nature many 
passions are moulded together to form one impassioned charac- 
ter; and individuality of character is produced in reality, and ob- 
tained in representation, by the Bas! mut or conflict of these, 
One of them should rule, but with limited power, and over tumul- 
tuous and refractory subjects. In Alfieri’s characters, the one pas- 
sion is paramount, and the opposition to it is seldom of other 
feelings, but of external circumstances, which is a comparatively 
cold operation. But the on evil is the want of singleness of 

r,—the want of all those delicate modifications of feelings 

by their action upon each other, which are produced and com- 

bined, ina jar manner and measure, for every individual in 

the multi variety of nature. Hence the ion is described, 

father than exemplified; and described by ing upon it in 

long strains of ion, rather than by action, or by the abrupt 
vehement, which are the natural expressions of emotion. 

There is more love in the first scene between Carlos and Isa- 
bella than Alfieri usually indulges us with ; and there is less dif- 
fuseness in the one which follows, and in the play generally, .“ 
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he usually indulges himself with; for his force is produced by con- 
fining himself to a single sentiment, not by concentrating the ex- 
pression of it. Philip’s deep dissimulation of his own, and keen 
scrutiny of the feelings of others are admirably executed. Isabella 
is endued with sufficient firmuess and presence of mind, which are 
yet overmastered. 

Upon the whole, this play has a sufficient variety of scenes, 
much power of Tanguage, and a deep interest, fairly sustained, and 
impressively tethinolen: ; 

é have now to express our regret that we have kept his Lord- 
ship so long waiting whilst we took this cursory view of his pre- 
decessors, and proceed to the play before us. 

Don Carlos, son and heir of Don Philip the Second, is hostile. 
to the Inquisition, some ofthe members of which, therefore, plan 
his ruin, The grounds afforded them are the indiscreet expres- 
sions and conduct of the Prince pg intolerance, 
and the king’s jealousy of some remains of Jove for the queen, to 
whom he had been betrothed before her marriage with bis father. 
In the first scene, the grand inquisitor, Valdez, informs his subordi-. 
nate, Lucero, that he (Lucero) knows and remembers a great many 
things; and Lucero agrees that he does know and remember them 
extremely well. This is prolix and vieedléss, and, with the help of 
a few words opposite the names in the Dramatis Persone, the 
whole of it might have been spared. The second scene is between 
the King and Donna Leonora Cordoba, a treacherous attendant of 
the queen, who bas sent him a letter to excite his jealousy. He 
examines her concerning the intercourse of Carlos with the queen, 
in ‘ plein and simple words; as lie says, for it is to be Observed,’ 
that, here and elsewhere, Philip speaks with an undisguised _ 
ness, which is somewhat vew to him, whether in history or in fic~’ 
tion; or if he makes any ot to conceal his weakness, it is in 
such grammatical and poetical language as the following. 

* Leonora, None ever yet, of countrymen, or friends, 

Or childish playmates of her infancy, = =—«— 

Or near relations of your royal blood, 

Have ever spoken to the Queen alone— ha 
Philip, "Tis well; "tis well: ’ 

Say now—I wou’d know more—I fain wou'd know ;— 

Not that these things which you haye told to me, 

Excite a thought unworthy of the queen, 

Or can the least unhinge my stedfast love, 

And anchored trust in bet faelity, &c.’—p. }2. 


The noble author might have learned, even in the nautical expe- 
rience of a. voyage between Dover and Calais, that though doers 
go upon hinges, anchors do not. The lady being told to Bn 
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her'tovgue upon the threshold of her speech,’ departs, aud Valdez 
enters, with— 
. © A tale of that kind the bearer fears 

‘o let escape too rudely, lest the blow 

May strike the heurer down.’ 
The king tells him to speak, for he is not of,‘ weak mind;’ and by 
Way, we suppose, of giving actual proof of the calmness and phi- 
losophy with which he can await the horrible intelligence, takes the 
opportunity of, giving the grand inquisitor a slight sketch of the 
history. of his reign. "The inquisitor chimes in with an account of 
the inviticible Armada and the accidents which befel it, and, after 
several, prasing retrospective speeches, is desired to proceed to 
what he bas to say. He unfolds the. prince’s design to join the 
Flemish rebels, assassinate the king, and marry the queen... The 
first part of the story the king believes, because he is told it is well 
attested, and not the ’ 

* tale of some base wretch 
Pitching his quoit for vengeance or for gain.'-—p. 20. 
The rest he affects to discredit. He has scarcely, departed when the 
queen trips in, with— . 
* Most holy father, tell me quick, I pray, 

Why is the king in anger with his son? 

This plain question Valdez evades ; and the act ends with his 
inciting her to intercede for Carlos, in order that she may aggravate 
her husband’s suspicious. ni 

The next Act opens with Carlos confined to his apartment, to, 
whom enters his treacherous friend Don Luis, and extracts, with the 
greatest ease, the whole history of his love for the queen. The 
second scene is between Philip and Carlos; the former sounding 
the latter by affecting to resign his crown tohim. Carlos is imposed 
upon, and answers in the following explosion of gratitude. 

*I cannot speak ’ 
All that I should ; how little I deserve 
So kind, so good a father! thanks! and thanks!’—-p. 36. 
And then he makes a disclosure of his political opinions similar to 
that which he had formerly made of his love-affairs to Don Luis. 
These appear to haye been much influenced by an auto da fé, which 
he had witnessed in his childhood, and in which the skeleton of an 
heretical lady was borne in procession. 
‘ The dull disgusting mass of whitened bone, 
That dnce had been her garment, was dug up 
*) To clear some flaw in her theology.’-—p. 37. 


By a stretch of uietaphor, the body might be called the garment 
of the spirit, or the skin the garment of the body, but we know not 
what 
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what the bones could have clothed, or, if that is the meanihg, how 
the garments could have been ossified. The next scene is a wholly 
useless one between Don Carlos and his friend Osorio, a wholly 
useless person ; the intercession of the queen follows, which is ill 
received, and the act closes with a soliloquy of Philip on revenge. 

The third act, the most ponderous of all, brings Don Carlos 
before the Inquisition, ‘The process is opened with all due for- 
mality.— 

* Lucero. Don Carlos, Prince of the Asturias, 
Knight of the orders of Alcantara 
And Calatrava, you are summon’'d here 
By the great council and supreme tribunal 
Of inquisition into faith: through me 
They. solemuly adjure you to declare 
If you have seen, or heard, any act or speech 
That was, or seem’d injurious to the faith, 
Or privileges of this holy office ? 

(No answer.)’ 

This lively and interesting adjuration is repeated three times 
without effect. .The deposnions at full are then’ put in and 
read by Lucero; still the prince makes no reply, and the whole of: 
the dramatis persone must have betaken themselves to sleep, had 
not. some one fortunately bethought himself of introducing the 
witnesses, who prove to be the treacherous Don Luis, and his sister 
Donna Leonora Cordoba. Carlos perceives the first with much 
emotion. 





‘ Luis! drop out, my eyes! 
Sink from my eye-balls; ye have seen a sight,’ &e. 

The king also appears as a witness against his son, but stands aside 
for a few pages, to profit by a profound disputation maintained by 
Valdez aud the prince on the comparative evils and benefits of te- 
ligious. persecution. Judgment is about to be pronounced, when 
it is suspended by an ancient — sent by the queen to intercede 
for Carlos... He does not succeed, however, till there has ‘been 
much talk about it. 

In the fourtlr act, Valdez'prevails upon Don Luis to affect repen- 
tance of his treachery, and seduce Carlos to attempt an escape. 
We are happy to meet here, for the first time, a passage which, 
though not very original, is worth quoting. Valdez says that Philip 
must be urged.to act immediately, lest he relent. 

* Our greatest actions, or of good or evil, 
The liero’s and the murderer's, spring at once 
From their conception : oh! how many deeds 
Of deathiess virtue, or immortal crime, 
The world had wanted, had the actor said, 
I will do this to-morrow !'—p. 82. 


There 
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There is something still nearer approaching to poetry in the se- 
cond scene, which is Don Carlos’s prison—a prison, by the way, 
open to all the world, friends and foes. 

* The light is imgpen ring through the dim 
And narrow window of my cell—’tis evening ! 
At this same hour of evening, | have stood 
Upon the borders of the mountain rid 
That skirts the plain of Seville: the broad sun 
In full effulgence o’er a cloudless sk 
Poured his last flood of brightness : the brown hills, 
The aloe hedge, the rhododendron wild, 
The golden orange, and the purple grape, 
All seemed as clothed in light ; and now ’tis gone! 
The god of day has vanish’d: a low bell 
The general stillness breaks, but not offends ; 
All tongues are whispering prayer and thanks to heaven ; 
And soon again the light guitar is heard, 
And aged grandsires with young hearts behold 
The tender maidens that, with graceful step, 
Lead on the village dance.’-—p. 89. 


Carlos receives a visit from his friend, Osorio, to whom he tells 
his plan of escape; which might as well have been divulged the 
first time, instead of the second, to the queen, who visits him next. 
She brings proposals of pardon from the king on condition that 
Carlos gives up his friends, which is of course rejected ; as the 
prince had been previously induced by Don Luis to believe the 
offer only a snare. The queen then proposes that she should re- 
main in his place, and that he should escape in her bonnet and 
cloak ; but-Carlos is more heroic than Lavalette, and assures her 
that he would sooner ‘give up his body to the fiery pincers, let 
hot lead be poured into his wounds, his limbs be torn one by one: 
from out their sockets,’ &c. He then explains his plan to the queen, 
and ‘they make their respective exits at the door and window. 

In the fifth act, Philip, who, from some: place of concealment, 
had overlooked the scene, meets Valdez, and informs him of all the 
particulars he had witnessed, seriatim. ; 

“it * Hark, Valdez! 
I stood where you desired ; I watched the queen, 
I saw she made my offer to my son; 
T saw that he rejected it; I saw 
He pleaded for her mercy ; and I saw 
He kissed her hand. Incensed, I left the place,’ &c.—p. 104. 

Our readers will wonder why he saw all this, which it would 
have been more natural for him to hear; at least with the excep- 
tien of the kiss; but the truth is, that he was bound not to hear a 
word of it, for if he had, he must have heard a great deal more than, 
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at this particular time, it was convenient that he should hear. 
Should this play be performed, we would advise the managers to 
send on King Philip with an ear-trumpet, by way of hinting at the 
infirmity ms which he is afflicted in this scene, Valdez confirms 
the king in his designs by relating new particulars of the alleged 
conspiracy ; and Lucero enters to ivform him of the prince’s 
escape, the design of which he had not been privy to, and, as we 
have observed, was incapacitated from overhearing when it was im- 
ee to the queen. ‘The second scene is in the street, where Don 

is betrays the prince into the hands of the guard, when a scuffle 
ensues, in which Carlos and his false friend wound each other ; 
Philip and Valdez enter, and send off all the sound men. Philip 
will not allow the prince’s wounds to be bound, and Valdez gives 
him poison. As soon as Carlos has swallowed it, he explains the 
whole affair to his father; and Don Luis, who had lain perdu 
during the interview, making his dying speech by way of testimony, 
the king is finally convinced of his son’s innocence. At this junc- 
ture, the queen enters. Carlos dies; the queen raves, faints, and 
is carried off by Donna Leonora, and Philip sends the Grand 
Inquisitor to a dungeon. 

Fice: this sketch, our readers wil] have perceived that the first 
act is a mere statement of the case. At the end of the second, we 
are just where we were, except that Carlos has made a frank 
avowal of the state of his affairs, which seems to do nothing but 
harm, since Philip might as well have been left with what motives 
of justification had been given him by a belief in the reports of the 

rince’s enemies; instead of which he is made to discover that Car- 
[os had no designs against bimself, aud was merely not a good Ca- 
tholic. In short, what little had been done. in the first act, is an- 
nulled in the second. The noble author had heard that the action 
of the drama ought not to stand still, and thought it was no matter 
whether it went backwards or forwards. In the third act, the con- 
fessions which we had the advantage of hearing from the prince’s 
own mouth in the second, are re-averred before the Inquisition, 
with judicial solemnity and precision. ; 

No advance is made in the former schemes in the fourth act ; 
on the contrary, they are laid aside ; for a new thought now strikes 
the Grand Inquisitor, and we have to begin afresh. The attempt 
made to account for this is, that Philip had sent to offer conditions 
to his son; but it appears, (p. 104,) that this was a mere piece 
of craft which Valdez himself had directed, and from which, there- 
fore, he could not fear any disturbance of his original designs. The 
change of measures, however, is so far successful, that the prince has 
effected his supposed escape by the end of the act. Notwithstand- 
ing the provision previously made to dispense with any further 
VOL. XXIX. NO. LVIII. ce assistance 
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assistance from the king, Valdez appears in the fifth act inflaming 
his supererogatory wrath with stories of which a child might have 
perceived the aim, and detected the imposture. In the next scene, 
the play so far improves, that there is enough of action to fill what 
remains of it; and there is also some greater degree of animation 
in the dialogue. Here the exasperation which Valdez had sus- 
tained in the king, accident makes of some avail to his purposes. 
‘The wound which the prince has received does not appear to be 
mortal, but his father is so angry with him, that he is disposed to 
stand by and see him bleed to death, suffering no one to bind it up. 
Valdez, however, is determined that his purpose shall not be effected 
by either of his former schemes, for now a third thought strikes him ; 
and happening to have some poison in his pocket, he pours it 
into a cup of drink which the prince chances to call for. This fer- 
tility of expedient can only be equalled by the good fortune which 
makes all the expedients successful, as far as they go ; the evil is, 
that, being coincident, they necessarily supersede one another. 

Of the only three characters of this play, Valdez, Philip, and 
Carlos, the two former are very common in fiction, and the last is 
not natural: it is a combination of courage, choler, philanthropy, 
and mental imbecility. Carlos is so good, that he carnot tolerate 
the bigoted priesthood, and so weak, that he is just the person 
who would naturally have been the greatest slave to them. And 
yet into the mouth of this person, in the disputation with Valdez, 
are put the arguments against persecution, which (though now the 
commonest of all common-place maxims) would in that age and 
country have been the offspring of a bold intellect; whilst the in- 
quisitor, meant to be a strong-headed villain, edges in a miserable 
sentence occasionally, as if he were setting up the nine-pins for the 
nursling to bowl them down. Whether Carlos was meant to be 
the weakling he generally appears, it is impossible to say, because, 
as we have seen, he is not consistently foolish. If this was the design, 
it was a bad one, for imbecility never interests. in fiction, with 
whatever virtues combined. Philip parts altogether with the his- 
torical truth, as well as the poetical exaltation of his character. In 
reality he was a great master of dissimulation, relentless, penetrat- 
ing, and coldly reserved even to his favourite ministers. In the 
play we find him a most artless bungler in his attempts to conceal 
his feelings, credulous to every tale, the dupe of every imposture, 
pursuing a horrible design upon sudden and vague suspicions, and 
wavering in the pursuit, not from the inadequacy of the motive, or 
the resistance of uature, but on account of certain hints incidentally 
conveyed to him concerning the improper power assumed by the 
priesthood. 

Character and interest,—they are scarcely separable,—are two 
qualities, 
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qualities, the want of which is fatal to a play. Had they not been 
wanting, however, they would here have had much to redeem. It 
Is not easy to find any poetry, or even oratory of the present day, 
delivered with such cold and heavy diction, such distorted tropes, 
and disjointed limbs of similes worn to the bone ages ago. ‘The 
author seems not at all to comprehend the difference between poeti- 
cal imagery and barren comparison ; a figure is obtruncated in one 
line, and the mangled remains of a totally different one trail after 
it in the next. hat is worse, he appears to think, too, that his 
talent lies this way; for in every scene we have either metaphors 
elaborated at length, or shreds and patches of various ones in pre- 
posterous combination. 
_* Valdez. Ever upon the watch 
To mark the gestures of the queen, and strike 
Into Don Philip’s breast the poisoned dart 
Of jealousy, she burns to do us service ; 
‘Tis thus that from the dross of human nature 
Our Alchymy extracts the golden ore, 
And makes our riches from vile dirt. 
Lucero. Tis well 
If these your covered mines are safely laid : 
I fear some counterplot may make them burst 
On our own heads; the king is prudent, knowing, 
And scarcely will be brought to see the guilt 
Of his own son; or if he fire an instant, 
Returning tenderness may make their peace, 
And leave us stranded on the shore. 
Valdez. Fear not ; 
The king has got a demon: ’tis suspicion ;’ &c.—p. 7. 
Thus, after the mines are laid, and the guilty priests fear they 
will burst over their heads, (not under their feet,) let us suppose 
that they are fiyed, and what is the consequence? not that the de- 
voted victims are blown up, or blown down, but that they are left 
‘ stranded onthe shore’! ‘The same sort of taste has crowded ever 
page with images and epithets, most of them incongruous with 
themselves and inconsistent with each other. 
‘ King and prince 
Stand in such close relation, ’twere not safe 
To thrust a stranger’s hand between the joints.’—p. 26. 
* My present trouble 
Has made a fracture in my mind; its thoughts 
Flow out unchecked.’—p. 32. 
* *y these conditions, as you think, convey 
Destruction on their wings, accept them not,.’—p. 99. 
‘ For as I rooted out the weeds of passion, 
One still remained, and grew till it’s tall plant 
Struck root in every fibre of my heart.’—p. 87. 
ce? Thus 
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* Thus have I acted with a will entire, 
And wreath’d the passions which distracted others, - 
Into a sceptre for myself.’—p. 87. 

It is needless to proceed. 

We have already given one or two tolerable passages: we sub- 
join another, which has the air of poetry. It is pretty, and naturally 
expressed. 

* But a few moments more, and all is over; 
‘Thanks be to Heaven! my life has not been happy, 
But short and void of crime! Had I been doomed 
To stay a longer space upon the earth, 
What strife, what struggles were prepared for me! 
Had I been fortunate, ’twere scarce with innocence ! 
Had I been innocent, why then not happy ! 
I was a summer plant, that prematurely 
Bloom’d in the early spring. —p. 117. 

But we must conclude. In tragic poetry, some little may be 
done by intensity of feeling without power of intellect; but no- 
thing by power of intellect without intensity of feeling. In both 
these qualities we consider this writer to be mainly deficient, 
We do not mean to say that he has not his fair share of under- 
standing, or that his feelings may not be lively enough to give 
harmony and pleasure to domestic intercourse. Were the noble 
author a young man emerging into literary life, it would be our 
duty to warn him against engaging too seriously in a pursuit to 
which his powers appear so inadequate. It is a dangerous and 
ambitious maxim of Machiavel, that men who wish to perform 
what appears impracticable, should imitate skilful archers, who aim 
higher when the butt is remote, not that the arrow may reach the 
pitch of their aim, but that it may stretch to the distance of their 
object. But neither Machiavel, nor any person of less sagacity 
and experience, would recommend a man to point his arrow at the 
heavens, who had not strength enough to bend the bow. 








Art. V.—A Memoir of Central India, including Malwa and 
adjoining Provinces; with the History, aud copious Illustra- 
tions, of the Past and Present Condition of that Country. By 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. K.L.S. ~2 vols. 
8vo. London. 1823. 

io has been remarked that the affairs of India, which at one 
time commanded so large a share of the public attention, are 

now scarcely mentioned, as if their terest had altogether ceased. 

There may be some truth in the observation, if limited to those 

parliamentary discussions which once threw so brilliant a lustre 

around the events that occurred there. So far, however, are we 
from 
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from considering the silence on India affairs in the House of Com- 
mons (with the exception of a dry debate on the periodical re- 
newal of the Company’s charter) as any indication of their de- 
clining interest or importance, that we rather look upon it as the 
strongest proof that could be given of their good management 
and growing prosperity; for we may be well assured that, if the 
smallest opening was afforded for complaint against the ruling 
powers in this distant and magnificent appendage to the British 
empire, it would not long be overlooked, or suffered to remain 
unscrutinized. 

Several reasons, however, might be assigned for this apparent 
unconcern with regard to what is passing in India. In the first 
place, we have no longer any European rival on the soil to dis- 
pute our empire—our recent conquests, though not less brilliant 
than those of former days, have been achieved with less misery 
and less crime—fewer and more moderate fortunes have been 
poured into the united kingdom by individuals from the treasures 
of eastern despots ; they are no longer extortions under the name 
of presents, but the slow accumulation of years, the just reward of 
long and painful service. We may add too, that a more correct 
knowledge at home of the real characters of those princes, over 
whose fate a false glare was frequently thrown, forbids the same 
degree of sympathy as formerly to be excited im their behalf. 

“The calm, however, of which we are speaking, is undoubtedly 
owing, first, and principally, to the absence of any flagrant abuse of 
power to call for the interference and investigation of the British 
parliament; and next, to the increasing prosperity, happiness and 
tranquillity of every part of India to which the British authority 
has been extended ; for which we are indebted, in a high degree, 
to the personal character of those servants of the East India 
Company to whom the internal affairs of the country are entrusted. 
The exertions employed by these gentlemen, individually and col- 
lectively, almost without an exception, to ameliorate the condition, 
and to improve the moral and intellectual capacities of the nume- 
rous people committed to their protection, by the only means 
likely to prove effectual, are above all praise; nor is the zeal 
which they manifest in this meritorious service more remarkable 
than the sound judgment which they exercise in their proceedings, 
and the ability and the diligence which they display in making 
themselves and their employers acquainted with the minutest cir- 
cumstances relating to the country and the people among whom 
they are resident. Placed in arduous and responsible situations, 
at a distance from all advice and consultation, the servants of the 
Company exemplify, in a very remarkable manner, what the 
human mind is capable of performing when left to depend solely 
cc3 on 
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on its own resources and unassisted energies. Science, politics, 
statistics, language, manners, every subject, in short, that can 
elucidate the nature of the country, and the state and condition 
of its inhabitants, enter into their communications with their re- 
spective presidencies; all of which are regularly transmitted to 
their employers, and carefully lodged in the records of the East 
India House—where they are most liberally thrown open to every 
one who may be disposed to make a proper use of them.* 

We have now before us a work of very considerable importance 
from the pen of Major-General Sir John Malcolm, who is too well 
known as a soldier, statesman and author, to require from us any 
eulogium. We shall only, in reference to the latter capacity, ob- 
serve, that his ‘ Memoir on Central India’ is in every respect 
worthy of his former productions. It is not his style, which, how- 
ever, is unaffected and nervous; nor his arrangement, which, per- 
haps, is capable of some little improvement; nor the clear and 
copious manner in which he has elucidated his subject, that we 
so much admire; as the thorough knowledge he displays of the 
character and habits of the people he had to deal with—of their 
good and bad qualities—their religious prejudices—the bearing of 
their political connections, and its influence on the peace of India 
—the condition of the several classes—and, above all, the ability 
and judgment, the patience, the good humour, and unremitting 
personal exertion displayed in turnmg that knowledge to the be- 
nefit and satisfaction of all the parties concerned ; in spite of the 
many serious obstacles that presented themselves, in the con- 
flicting interests, the jealousies, the hatred, the odious vices, the 
bigotry and superstitions, of such a heterogeneous mass of people 
as, perhaps, was never before brought together. 

Sir John Malcolm, in the year 1818, after assisting in subduing, 
and then in settling the claims of, the rebellious and turbulent 
chieftains of Central India, was appointed by the Marquis of 
Hastings to the military and political command of that district; 
and the result of the information collected during the four years 
he filled that station, is contained in the two volumes, of which 
we propose to give some account. The manner in which he exe- 
cuted the important trust is thus summed up in a General Order 
of the Governor-General in council. 

‘ By a happy combination of qualities which could not fail to win 


the esteem and confidence both of his own countrymen and of the na- 
tive inhabitants of all classes; by the unremitting personal exertion 





* To this praiseworthy and judicious liberality, we owe the inestimable compilation 
of Mr. Hamilton, which, in two large quarto volumes, contains a more full, detailed and 
faithful picture of the whole of India than any former work on the subject, and from 
the notice ef which the magnitude of the subject alone has hitherto deterred us. 
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and devotion of his time and labour to the maintenance of the interests 
confided to his charge, and by an enviable talent for inspiring all who 
acted under him with his own energy and zeal, Sir John Malcolm has 
been enabled, in the successful performance of the duty assigned to 
him in Malwa, to surmount difficulties of no ordinary stamp, and to 
lay the foundations of repose and prosperity in that extensive province, 
but recently reclaimed from a state of savage anarchy, and a prey to 
every species of rapine and devastation.’ 


The first volume contains the histories of the province of 
Malwa; of the Mahratta invasion; of the families of the Puars; 
of Scindea; of Holkar, and the remarkable events at his court; 
of Ameer Khan; of the nabobs of Bhopul; of the progress and 
annihilation of the Pindarries; and of the Rajpoot princes and 
chiefs of Central India,—all of whom, for the last thirty years, 
sometimes in combination, but more frequently opposed to one 
another, have oppressed, pillaged and laid waste, this fine and 
fertile province and the adjoining countries. An outline of this 
central part of India will not detain us long. 

That part of the Peninsula which Sir John Malcolm compre- 
hends under the name of ‘ Central India,’ extends from 22° to 
25° north latitude, and from 74° to 80° east longitude; but the 
province of Malwa, lying between the Vindhya mountains and 
those of Mokundra, and between Bhopul and Dohud, is little 
more than a square of 150 English miles or an area of 22,500 
miles. It is an elevated table-land, from whose southern but- 
tress, the Vindhya mountains, seven or eight large rivers run 
to the northward, till they join the Jumna or the Ganges. The 
geueral elevation of the surface above the level of the sea may be 
taken at 2000 feet, and above the valley of the Nerbudda (which 
skirts the southern base of the Vindhya chain) at 1,700 feet. The 
central latitude and longitude (of Mehidpoor) is about 254° N. 
and 753°-E. 

The surface of this elevated plain is varied by small conical 
hills, and is well adapted for cultivation, being capable of irriga- 
tion from the numerous streams flowing into the larger rivers; it 
has a rich productive soil, and enjoys a mild climate, alike con- 
ducive to the health of man, and the liberal supply of his wants, 
and even luxuries. In the rainy months of June, July, August and 
September, the range of the thermometer is exceedingly small, 
seldom falling lower than 72° night and morning, or rising higher 
than 76° or 77° at noon. In December, January and February, 
the weather is cold, and the thermometer has been seen as low as 
28°. The hot season which succeeds is comparatively mild, and 
of short duration; the nights are invariably cool and refreshing, 
though the thermometer by day is sometimes as high as 98°. 
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All the varieties of grain common to India are produced in 
Malwa, as are also the sugar cane, tobacco, cotton and indigo; 
but the poppy (for the extraction of opium) may be considered as 
one of its principal vegetable productions, not less than 350,000 

unds of that pernicious ‘drug being annually procured from it. 

e forests abound in fine timber, particularly teak; and all the 

animals, wild and domestic, that are common to India, are found 
here. The breed of horses is not much esteemed, nor is the soil 
favourable for the camel. 

Some of the cities and towns, of which there are about thirty 
rincipal ones, have been much celebrated in ancient and modern 
istory; ‘and many,’ Sir John Malcolm says, ‘ deserve the notice 

of the antiquary, from the remains of architecture, sculpture and 
inscriptions to be found amid their ruins.’ ‘ Oojein,’ he adds, 
‘ which may still, from its superior magnitude, be deemed the 
capital of this province, has, perhaps, more undoubted claims to 
remote antiquity than any inhabited city in India; it being not 
only mentioned in the sacred volumes of the Hindus, but in the 
Periplus of the Erythrean sea, and by Ptolemy.’ Sir John tells 
us that its name occurs in Hindoo manuscripts 850 years before 
the Christian era; and that Puar,a Rajpoot prince, (supposed 
by some to be the Porus of Greek history,) subsequently esta- 
blished his dynasty here, which continued upwards of a thousand 
years. About the commencement of our era this city was the seat 
of Vicramaditya, a prince whom all Hindoo authorities agree in 
describing as a great encourager of learning and the arts. An 
epoch, common to a great part of India, called Vicramajeet, dates 
from his reign, which commences fifty-six years before Christ. 

Undoubted traces of the ancient splendour of Malwa, under 

the Hindoo government, every where appear. ‘The city of 
Dhar,’ Sir John says, ‘ still presents, in the ruins with which it is 
surrounded, the history of the invasion of Timur: the materials 
of its finest temples seem to have been appropriated to build 
palaces and mosques for its new sovereigns.’ ‘Those immense 
piles, the embellishments bestowed on many of the cities, the nu- 
merous armies kept in their employ, the extraordinary degree of 
pomp and luxury which they displayed, prove the great resources 
and wealth of the province. Our author states that, according 
to respectable testimony, ‘ seven hundred elephants, in velvet 
housings, walked at the coronation ceremony of a young prince, 
through the streets of Mandoo;’ a city, whose magnificent ruins 
may still be traced over an extent of ground thirty-seven miles 
in circumference. 

The Rajpoots or native Hindoo princes, who boast their de- 

scent from the sun and the moon, and who are flattered by their 
countrymen 
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countrymen with the extra epithet of ‘ the sword of the Hindoo 
faith,’ were not easily subdued; broken as they were by their own 
dissensions, yet every individual was a soldier, who preferred death 
to disgrace ; and though ready to be the servant, scored to be 
the slave of any monarch upon earth. ‘They are told, in their most 
sacred works, that a soldier has no superior duty to that of fight- 
ing; that he is the favourite of God, and that if slain in battle he 
will obtain Heaven; if victorious, he will enjoy a world. To 
attempt a change in the sentiments and habits of such men, and 
more particularly to induce them to abandon their ancient reli- 
gious faith, was a task which Aurungzebe conceived, in the pride 
of his heart, he should be able to accomplish; and for which he 
had recourse to the most unjustifiable means. ‘ Few,’ says Sir 
John Malcolm, ‘ yielded to his persuasion or threats; but the re- 
mainder were visited, as a punishment for their obstinacy, with 
the extortion of heavy taxes and fines.’ Such conduct naturally 
kindled a feeling of indignation among the whole of his Hindoo 
subjects ; and a record has been preserved, in which a bold ap- 
peal is made to the emperor by Jeswunt Singh, the raja of 
Joudpoor. 

‘ After recalling to his memory the opposite conduct of Ackber, of 
Jehangire, and his father Shah Jehan, and reprobating the attempt to 
collect a revenue upon the consciences of men, or to vex the devotee 
and anchoret with a tax upon his belief, the Hindu prince observes, 
“‘ 1f your Majesty places any faith in those books by distinction called 
divine, you will there be instructed that God is the God of all man- 
kind, not of Mahomedans alone. The Pagan and Mussulman are 
equal in his presence; distinction of colour are of his ordination. It is 
he who gives existence. In your temples it is in his name that the 
voice calls to prayer; in the house of images, the bell is shaken :—still 
he is the object of our adoration. To vilify, therefore, the religion, or 
the customs of other men, is to set at nought the pleasure of the Al- 
mighty.”’—vol. i. p. 52. 

This insane and bigoted conduct of Aurungzebe led to the utter 
overthrow of Malwa. The attempt made to change their reli- 
gion; the oppression and injustice which overthrew their temples 
to establish the edifices of another faith ; and which raised a re- 
venue on their belief, as insulting as it was oppressive, led them 
to the desperate resource of welcoming freebooters to their 
homes, and thus to become the authors of their own, as well as 
their oppressors’ ruin, which was finally accomplished, by the in- 
troduction of the Mahrattas, whose invasion they encouraged and 
supported. Of these extraordinary people and of their great 
leader, Sevajee, and also of those freebooters, the Pindarries, our 
journal will be found to contain very correct and ample informa- 

tion. 
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tion.* We shall, therefore, only observe here, that until the 
year 1817, when Sir Thomas Hislop advanced to Mahedpoor, 
the subversion of all authority, the confusion, and the excesses 
of the troops of Scindea, Holkar, and the inferior rajas, had 
reduced the whole province to such a state of misery and de- 
solation, that nothing but the powerful arm of a British force, 
and the wise conduct and councils of those left to settle the dis- 

utes of the contending parties, could possibly have succeeded 
in restoring the blessings of peace, and rapidly advancing it to a 
state of considerable prosperity. 

This happy change applies in a more peculiar manner to the 
dominions of Holkar. For twenty years they had afforded no regu- 
lar resources, enjoyed no settled government, and the name served 
only as a pretext to plunderers for committing every species of 
excess and crime. As Sir John Malcolm observes, every tie was 
dissolved but that of opinion; a respect, almost sacred, for the 
person of their prince, was the only sentiment which, throughout 
these scenes of confusion and violence, appears to have been par- 
ticipated by all; and his name, though a minor, was the only 
rallying point left: it was literally here that ‘ the king’s name was 
a tower of strength.’ 

On our author devolved the arduous and delicate task of con- 
ciliating the conflicting interests and reducing to a state of order 
the anarchy which prevailed throughout the whole of this fine 
country; and, that which was necessarily of all others the most 
difficult, inspiring confidence in the good faith of the British 
government, without which it would have becn impossible to 
make them believe that the measures pursued were for their own 
advantage, and free from all interested motives. Sir John’s 
account of the heterogeneous population of this portion of India 
is extremely curious; and it is not the least important part of his 
labours to have ascertained not only the numbers, but the resi- 
dence, of a great proportion of the various plundering classes, 
who have for many years past devastated the country, and been 
the worst enemies to the prosperity of Central India. In the 
dominions of Holkar, Scindea, and the Puars, these regular ma- 
rauders amount to about 90,000 souls; the Rajpoots, in the 
territories of Holkar and the Puars, to 70,000, bemg about one- 
eighth part of the population. In Scindea’s dominions they are 
calculated at one-sixth ; but the jealousy of that prince raised ob- 
stacles to taking a census of the population, which the two former 
readily allowed. The minister of Holkar, indeed, was so forcibly 
struck with the utility of the information thus obtained, that he 





* Vol. vi. p. 111.—xii. p. 198.—xiii. p. 218.—xviii. p. 466. 
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observed to Sir John Malcolm, ‘ you have given me a know- 
ledge which I can only describe by saying, that I feel like a man 
who has been couched for a cataract in his eye; it is light after 
darkness.’ From a correct enumeration of fourteen districts con- 
taining a fair proportion of thinly and well-inhabited tracts, the 
number of souls was about ninety-eight to a square mile, which 
Sir John thinks may safely be taken asa seale for the present 
reduced population of Central India. Of the very diversified 
materials which compose this population, and of their character 
and peculiar habits, we now proceed to give some account. 

Of the Mahomedans, who subdued Central India in the thir- 
teenth century, little need be said, as the proportion of their num- 
ber to that of the Hindoos is only as one to twenty-one and a 
half; and these are mostly the descendants of degraded Hindoo 
converts, knowing little more than the name of their professed 
faith; seldom frequenting any place of worship, and more ob- 
servant of Hindoo usages than their own; the women almost inva- 
riably paying their devotions at some Hindoo shrine in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The Hindoos, as in all parts of India, are divided into four great 
castes, but are here chiefly distinguished from each other by na- 
tions and classes. ‘The Mahratta conquerors are divided into 
Brahmins and Sudras; the princes being of the latter and inferior 
caste, while the former, from their religious superiority, may be 
considered as the efficient agents and instruments of government. 
Sir John estimates their numbers at 8000, of whom about one 
thousand are devoted to religious duties, and the remaining 7000 
constitute that active and abstemious body of men of business, who 
conduct the affairs of government, and are the most mdustrious 
and intelligent, both of the higher and lower classes of merchants 
and clerks. Exempt from ebriety and idleness, though very 
subtle and often unprincipled, they are almost all of decent de- 
meanour, industrious and persevering; and thus they become the 
real masters, though the nominal servants, of the rulers by whom 
they are employed. 

The Mahratta females, both of the brahmin and sudra castes, 
have great personal influence, even in affairs of state, when mar- 
ried to princes or chiefs; if the wives of men of rank, they have 
usually a distinct provision and estate of their own, enjoy as much 
liberty as they can desire, seldom wear a veil, and give feasts and 
entertainments to their friends on births and marriages. ‘Though 
not beauties, they have generally soft features, and an expression 
that denotes quickness and intelligence. They are instructed in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic; and the management of the 
horse always constitutes a part of their education. This .-—— 
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from restraiut has produced, particularly in the SS courts 
of Holkar and Scindea, examples of shameless licentiousness in 
some of the Mahratta princesses; that of Holkar, however, can 
boast of a princess of talent, virtue, and energy, which ‘ made 
her,’ says Sir John, ‘ a blessing to the country over which she 
ruled, and has associated her memory with every plan of improve- 
ment and just government in the province of Malwa.’ 

Alia Bhye was the mother of Mallee Row Holkar, who, origi- 
nally of a weak and unsettled intellect, became at last insane, and 
died about nine months after he had mounted the musnud. This 
high-minded woman took upon herself the reins of government, 
which she conducted for thirty years in undisturbed tranquillity. 
It was her custom to sit every day in open durbar, transacting 
business; she heard every complaint in person, and was always 
accessible ; she investigated with unwearied diligence the most 
insignificant causes, when appeals were made to her decision. 
She built forts, constructed roads, and tanks, and caravanseras 
for the benefit of travellers. ‘The treasures of Holkar which 
came into her possession were appropriated to the purposes 
of charity and good works. The hours gained from the affairs 
of state were all given to acts of devotion and charity; and a deep 
sense of religion strengthened her mind in the performance of 
her worldly duties. She used to say, that she ‘ deemed her- 
self answerable to God for every exercise of power.’ There is 
scarcely a place of Hindoo pilgrimage from the Himalaya moun- 
tains to Cape Comorin, that does not attest her bounties. She 
daily fed the poor; and on particular festivals gave entertain- 
ments to the lowest classes. During the hot months of the year 
persons were stationed on the roads to supply travellers with water; 
and at the commencement of the cold season she gave clothes to 
a great number of her dependants, and to infirm people. It is 
even said that the beasts of the field, the birds of the air, and the 
fish of the river shared in her compassion. 

* An event occurred in the latter years of Alia Bhye, of too interest- 
ing and afflicting a nature to be passed over in silence. The melan- 
choly death of her only son, Malee Row, has been noticed. She had, 
besides, one daughter, Muchta Bhye, who was married, and had one 
son, who, after reaching manhood, died at Mhysir. Twelve months 
afterwards his father died, and Muchta Bhye declared immediately her 
resolution to burn with the corpse of her husband. No efforts (short 
of coercion) that a mother and a sovereign could use, were untried by 
the virtuous Alia Bhye, to dissuade her daughter from the fatal resolu- 
tion. She humbled herself to the dust before her, and entreated her, 
as she revered her God, not to leave her desolate and alone upon 
earth. Muchta Bye, although affectionate, was calm and resolved.— 
* You are old, mother, (she said,) and a few years will end your “4 
ife. 
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life. My only child and husband are gone, and when you follow, life, 
1 feel, will be insupportable ; but the opportunity of terminating it 
with honour will then have passed.” Alia Bhye, when she found all 
dissuasion unavailing, determined to witness the last dreadful scene. 
She walked in the procession, and stood near the pile, where she was 
supported by two Brahmins, who held her arms, Although obviously 
suffering great agony of mind, she remained tolerably firm till the first 
blaze of the flame made her lose all self-command; and while her 
shrieks increased the noise made by the exulting shouts of the immense 
multitude that stood around, she was seen to gnaw in anguish those 
hands she could not liberate from the persons by whom she was held. 
After some convulsive efforts, she so far recovered as to join in the 
ceremony of bathing in the Nerbudda, when the bodies were consumed. 
She then retired to her palace, where for three days, having taken 
hardly any sustenance, she remained so absorbed in grief that she never 
uttered a word, When recovered from this state, she seemed to find 
consolation in building a beautiful monument to the memory of those 
she lamented.’—vol. i. p. 190. 


‘ It is pleasing to find,’ observes Sir John Malcolm, ‘ that her 
devotion, although it forbad her to infringe what usage had sanc- 
tioned and rendered holy, had not subdued, in this admirable wo- 
man’s mind, the maternal feelings of humanity.’ After her hus- 
band’s death, who was killed before she was twenty years of age, 
she always dressed in plain white clothes, according to the usage 
of Hindoo widows, and remained, amid every temptation, un- 
changed in her habits or character. Even flattery appears to 
have been lost upon Alia Bhye. A brahmin wrote a book m 
her praise; she heard it with patience, observed that she was un- 
deserving the encomiums bestowed on her, ordered it to be 
thrown into the Nerbudda, and took no futher notice of the au- 
thor. Sir John Malcolm remarks, that a female without vanity, 
and a bigot without intolerance, form an extraordinary picture; 
but the facts which he has collected respecting this extraordi- 
nary woman, rest, he assures us, on grounds that admit of no 
scepticism. ‘In the most sober view,’ he says, ‘that can be 
taken of her character, she certainly appears, within her limited 
sphere, to have been one of the purest and most exemplary 
rulers that ever existed; and she affords a striking example of the 
practical benefit a mind may receive from performing worldly 
duties under a deep sense of responsibility to its Creator.’ 

Alia Bhye died at the age of sixty, in the year 1795, leaving no 
heir to her fortune and power; and from her death commenced 
the reign of those destroyers of the house of Holkar, who ruined 
the fair prospects which her wise and just government had 
opened to the inhabitants of her dominions. 

The Rajpoots, with their numerous tribes and branches, form 
a very 
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a very great proportion of Central India, of which, in ancient 
times, they were the invaders and conquerors. The pride of rank 
and caste is most strongly imprinted on this race. For instance; 
a chief of the Puar family was restored to the Dhar, the seat of his 
ancestors ; but as he returned in the character of a retainer of a 
Mabhratta prince, and as his family had, while in the Dekkan, eaten 
and intermarried with Mahratta Sudras, ‘ the consequence was, 
that though the Puars have been and now are, high m rank and 
power, the poorest of the proud Rajpoot chiefs, whom they count 
among their dependents, would disdain to eat with them, or to give 
them a daughter in marriage.’ The Rajpoots live mostly by the 
sword or the plough; even the husbandmen have arms in their 
houses, cherish the martial habits of their ancestors, and eagerly 
listen to the Bhats (or bards), who visit their villages, and preserve 
their genealogies. The military classes are, in their dress, man- 
ners and usages, distinct from the other inhabitants, and their 
features and shape denote them a superior race. They wear round 
their necks an embossed figure of a horse and the sun, some of 
gold, others of silver ; it is their personal deity, receives their daily 
adoration, and is considered as so indispensable, that the poorest 
Rajpoot makes it the first present to his infant male offspring. The 
female children are frequently put to death ; this horrible custom, 
however, appears to be limited to a few Rajpoot chiefs of high rank 
and small fortunes, who, from despair of obtaining a suitable mar- 
riage for their daughters, are led by an infatuated pride to become 
their destroyers. Sir John says this unnatural practice is greatly 
on the decline in Malwa; and the abhorrence which he always 
expressed at the inhuman custom, and his refusal to see those who 
had been guilty of it, will probably have the good effect of even- 
tually putting an end to it there altogether. 

The female Rajpoots are strictly secluded; they are actuated 
by the same spirit as their husbands; always ready to brave 
danger, and to sacrifice their lives in the support of family pride. 
The affecting story of Kishen Kowur, princess of Odeypoor, who 
was prevailed on to drink poison, in order to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between two contending princes, is well calculated to 
awaken our sympathies and to rouse our indignation. The 
heroism displayed by this unfortunate princess, and by a brave 
Rajpoot, who resented her treatment, is equal to any thing we 
meet with in Roman history. 

But with all their courage, their proud feelings, and their ad- 
herence to feudal usages, Sir John Malcolm mforms us, ‘ the 
Rajpoots have ceased to be a nation.’ Most of them appear, 
from despair, to have given themselves up to a life of indolence 
and sensuality; indulging in all manner of vicious habits, and in- 
toxicating 
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toxicating themselves with strong liquors and opium, the latter of 
which they take both in its liquid and dry state to excess, in 
which the women join; it is given even to new-born children. 
‘ The heavy leaden eye-brows of the men,’ says our author, ‘ pro- 
claim an‘usage which, so far from denying, they speak of as con- 
stituting the chief pleasure of existence.’ 

The Brahmins have little influence on the Rajpoots; their 
priests are the Charuns and Bhdts.. The proudest Rajpoot looks 
to these mysterious beings, with a feeling of awe, for solace in 
adversity, and for increased joy and exultation in prosperity. * By 
keeping the registers of families, they are the conservators of the 
purity of the different classes; they are consulted m the arrange- 
ment of marriages; and they chant the praises of former he- 
roes, to gratify the pride and rouse the emulation of their descen- 
dants. ‘The Charun’s chief power is derived from an impression 
that it is certain destruction to shed his blood or that of any of 
his family, or to be the cause of its being shed. A Charun 
becomes the safeguard of travellers, and the security for mer- 
chants, and his bond is preferred to that of the wealthiest bankers. 


* The Charun, who accompanies travellers likely to be attacked by 
Rajpoot robbers, when he sees the latter approach, warns them off by 
holding a dagger in his hand, and if they do not attend to him, he stabs 
himself in a place that is not mortal, and taking the blood from the 
wound, throws it at the assailants with imprecations of future woe and 
ruin. If this has not the desired effect, the wounds are repeated ; and 
in extreme cases one of the Charun’s relations, commonly a female 
child, or an old woman, is made a sacrifice. The same process is 
adopted to enforce the payment of a debt to himself, or a claim for 
which he has become security. It is not unusual, as the next step, to 
slay himself; and the catastrophe has been known to close in the 
voluntary death of his wives and children.’—vol. ii. pp. 134, 135. 


The Bhdts, as the chroniclers or bards, share power and some- 
times office with the Charuns, but seldom sacrifice themselyes. 
If any one offends a Bhat, he fixes the figure of the offender ona 
long pole, and appends to it a slipper, which, with a song, 
sufficiently proclaims the infamy of the object of his wrath: this 
symbol usually travels the country till the offender or his friends 

urchase the cessation of the ridicule, and the curses thus entailed. 

t is not in the power of the prince, much less of any other per- 
son, to stop a Bhat, or even punish him for such a proceeding ; he 
is everywhere protected by that superstitious awe, which is found 
sufficient in many cases to controul even despotism itself. 

The classes who claim kindred to the Rajpoot tribes in Central 
India are very numerous; but of these illegitimate or half-castes 
the Sondies are the principal. They are no< very rigid observers 
of 
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of Hindoo customs, except in refraining from the flesh of buffa- 
loes and cows ; they drink strong liquors, and use opium to excess. 
Robust and active, rude and grossly ignorant, they are despised 
and dreaded by the other inhabitants, who consider them as out- 
casts. ‘The women, imitating the manners of the men, are bold, 
and addicted to every vice; many of them are skilled in the 
management of the horse; and some have acquired fame in the 
defence of their villages, or in the field, by their courageous use 
of the sword and spear. ‘ 

The Soucars, Shroffs and Bunnias,—the bankers and mer- 
chants,—are found in all parts of India; as are also mendicant 
priests, and the various artificers and labourers of the Sudra caste; 
all of whom, here as well as elsewhere, follow the usages and 
professions of their fathers. Every one, even the village barber, 
the washerman, and the sweeper, has his Bhat or bard, who pre- 
serves his genealogy, and gratifies his vanity with the tales of his 
ancestors. Quiet and industrious as they are disposed to be, they 
had been driven from necessity, in the general prevalence of anar- 
chy and misrule, to become freebooters and robbers. Sir John 
Malcolm states, however, that on the earliest opportunity they 
returned cheerfully to the restraints and habits to which they were 
born; and resumed the peaceful occupations which they had been, 
for a time, compelled to abandon. 

The Mewatties, an ambiguous race, half Mahomedan and half 
Hindoo, who are not only robbers and assassins, but the most des- 

rate rogues, as Sir John calls them, in India; and the mercenary 

atans and Arabs, hired by the chiefs to defend them against the 
Mabhrattas and Pindarries, have been completely expelled from 
Central India, to the number of 6000; an act which rendered the 
British power extremely popular among the peaceable inhabi- 
tants. Of that extraordimary tribe known under the name of 
Pindarries, we have given so detailed an account, on a former 
occasion, that it will only be necessary here to state that this 
worst part of the late population of Central India may, as a 
separate community, be now considered extinct.* 

The Bheels, who inhabit the wild and mountainous tracts 
which separate Malwa from Nemaur and Guzerat, are said to be 
a distinct race, insulated im their abodes, and separated by their 
habits, usages and forms of worship, from all other tribes of India. 
In a Sanscrit vocabulary, at least seven hundred years old, the 
term Bheel denotes a particular race of barbarians living on plun- 
der; which corresponds with the description of them im the an- 
cient Hindoo poem, the Mahabharat. These people were the 
terror of Central India while under the government of Nadir 





* Vol. xviii. p’ 466. 
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Sing; but this chief being banished for a murder, and his son, 
af tue Dawsleg heh tn caged educated at 

ohn Malcolm's head quarters, succeeding to his authority, 
there is now mo part of the country where life and property are 
fer than amid joerg dreaded apap rtin dans The 
following incident, which occurred on the trial of Nadir Sing, is 
strongly characteristic of this race: 

* During the examination into the guilt of Nadir Siogh, when taking 
the evidence of some female prisoners, it appeared that the father and 
hasband of one of them, a girl about fourteen years of age, had been 
instraments iu committing the murder of which he was accused. She 
was asked if they put the deceased to death; “‘ Certainly they did,” 
was her firm reply; “ but they acted by the Dhunnee’s, or lord’s or- 
der.” “ That may be true,” it was remarked, “ but it does not clear 
them ; for it was not an affray, it was a deed perpetrated in cold blood.” 
“ Still,” said the girl, “ they had the Dhunnee’s order.” The person 
conducting the examination shook his head, implying it would not be 
received in justification. ‘The child (for she was hardly more) rose 
from the ground, where she was sitting, and, pointing to two sentries 
who quale them, and were standing at the door of the room, ex- 
claimed, with all the animation of strong-feeling, “‘ These are your sol- 
diers;_ you are their Dhunnee ; your words are their laws; if you order 
them this moment to advance and put me, my mother, and cousin, who 
are now before you, to death, would they hesitate in slaying three 
female Bheels? If'we are innocent, would you be guilty of our blood, 
or these faithful men?” After this observation, she reseated herself, 
saying, “ My, father and husband are Nadir’s soldiers.” "—vol. i. pp. 
550, 551. , 


The Bheels excite the horror of the higher classes of Hindoos, 
by eating not only the flesh of buffaloes, but of cows; an abomi- 
nation which places them just above the Chumars or shoemakers, 
who feast on dead carcases, and are ¢eemed so unclean that they 
are not allowed to dwell within the precincts of the village. The 
wild Bheels, who reside among the hills, are a diminutive and 
wretched-looking race, but active and capable of great fatigue ; 
they go armed with bows and arrows, and are p d robbers 
and thieves, lying in wait for the weak and unppotected, while 
they fly from the strong. Ignorant and superstitious beyond all 
other classes, the command of their 7'urwees, or chiefs, is law; 
aud to kill another, at their desire, or to suffer death themselves, 
is to them equally a matter of indifference. Fond. of liquor to 
excess, their quarrels generally begin and end in drusken bouts ; 
no feud can be stauached, no crime forgiven, but at a general 
feast, which sometimes continues in drunkenness and riot for 
several days. The Bheel womenare said to have great influence in 
the society, and to be industrious, orderly and humane. Sir John 
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says that, m the recent reform of a large proportion of the Bheels 
of Central India, the women acted a very prominent part, and one 
worthy of the character of their sex. The first step which he took 

s to raise!a small corps Commanded by their own chiefs; and 
“before? says he, * they had been in the service one month, I 
placed them asa guard over treasure, which had a surprizing 
effect, both in elevating them in their own minds, aud inv those’ of 
other parts of the community.’ ‘This was judicious; but he did 
more than this—he took, as his coustant attendants, some. of the 
niost desperate of the plundering chiefs ; and the good effects fully 
answered the éxpectations which he had formed, by thus inspiring 
confidence, and exalting bold and courageous men in their own 
estimation. | rz 

Among the numerous tribes of professed robbers and thieves 

of Central India, the two principal are the Baugries and Moghies, 
both. Hindoos of the lowest,caste ; their redeeming qualities are 
bravery, boldness, and expertness; they are ‘ true to their salt,’ or 
to those who feed them, beyond most of the Hindoos ; and so lite- 
rally do they adopt the proverb, that they avoid tasting salt from 
the hands of any but their own brethren, that they may not be fet- 
tered in their darling pursuit of plunder. The Gwarriahs area tribe 
who support themselves chiefly by stealing women and children, 
whom they sell as slaves ; but this abominable practice has nearly 
been abolished wherever the British influence extends. The 
Thugs are bands of mendicants, chiefly Brahmins, pilferers, rob- 
bers and murderers ; composed of all classes, even Mahomedans. 
They assume various disguises; sometimes seeking protection 
from travellers ; at others, offering it; in either case the fate of 
those who frust them is the same. 
_ “The Thugs have, concealed, a long silken cord with a noose, which 
they throw round the necks of their heedless companions, who are 
strangled and plundered. Their victims, who are always selected for 
having property, are, when numerous or at all on their’ guard, luted 
by every art into confidence. They are invited to feasts, where theif 
victuals and drink are mixed with soporific or poisonous drugs, through 
the ¢fiects of which they fall an casy prey to these murderers and rob- 
bers, ‘the extraordinary success of whose atrocities can only be ac- 
counted for by'the condition of the countries in which they take place.’ 
wil; iis p. ‘189. 

"The desolation which ensited, from letting loose a population 
coihposéd ‘of such miatérialy as we have been describing, will 
reddiy'be cotiteived. Those only who resided in walled eities 
weré sufe 'fromi the ravages and massacres’ of! these lawless. ban= 
ditti;' "The state ‘of the ‘utiprotétted parts ‘of the country near 
the Vinidhya tange atid the Nerbuidda, where hundreds of villages 
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were to be seen deserted and roofless, is described by Captain 
Ambrose, who had been detached by Sir John Malcolm for their 
aber ge) he observes that, in the year 1818, he had ascertained 
the names of eighty-four mdividuals and of the village they be- 
longed to, who had been killed by tigers; these ferocious animals 
having literally a the country, and fought with the return- 
ing inhabitants for their fields. In 1819 several of the villagers 
were ki led; ‘but in 1820 scarcely one, It appears from authentic 
documents procured by our author, that in the state of Holkar 
alone, in the year 1817, of 3,701 villages, only 2,038 were inha- 
bited ; 1,663 were deserted, or, as the natives emphatically term 
it, “without lamp,’ a phrase that denotes the extreme of de- 
solation. In 1818 the number of villages restored was 269; in 
1819-—343; and in 1820—508, leaving only 543 deserted, the 
whole of which there was every reason to believe would be re- 

peopled within three years. oR we 
In the year 1817 the revenues of Holkar were from four to five 
lacg of rupees ; in 1820 they were close upon seventeen lacs ; and 
the expense of collection was reduced from forty to fifteen per 
cent. His useless and devouring army, of 15,000 horse and 
10,000 infantry in the year 1817, has been reduced to 3,000 borse 
and 200 infantry as a guard to his palace. The revenues of Scindea 
have increased about twenty-five per cent. and the expense of col: 
leetion has been reduced fifteen per cent. His army in 1817 
consisted of 13,000 cavalry, 26,000. infantry, and 396 pieces Of 
cannon, besides Pindarries and local corps; he has now 9,000 
cavalry and 13,000 infantry: similar reductions have taken place 
in all the minor states of Central India. Sir John Malcolm says, 
that since Holkar became one of our dependent allies, his court, 
by the able co-operation of his minister, Tantia Jogh, has been 
raised from a condition of penury and distress, to one of comfort 
and respectability ; while Scindea, who had cherished’ the: vain 
hope of extinguishing the British power in India, but who be- 
came the marked deserter of what he had deemed his nation’s 
cause,—‘ has, in fact, without any formal obligations, subsided 
into a condition which places him in a state of dependence upon 
the British nation; and appears at present to look to it alone for 
relief from his embarrassmeuts, and for that tranquillity which 
seems to be the principal object of his ambition.’ In short; all the 
tribes of Central India have expressed sentiments of gratitudeyfor 
our interference, and regard us.as the restorers of their quiet and 
prosperity. Even the most vicious and depraved part of the ¢om- 
munity have become sensible of the blessings of a better course 
of life. ‘These,’ says our author, ‘noted as the chiefsof plun- 
derers, ate now contending for rights belonging to their ancestors, 
DDdDe as 
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as hereditary cultivators ; new villages are rising every where, and 
forests which, for many years, have been deemed inaccessible, are 
fast clearg on account of the profit derived from the timber re- 
quired to build towns and cities.’ Sach have been the benefits 
bestowed on all classes in Central India, in consequence of «the 
interference we were imperatively: called upon to use im the year 
1817. The rapid progress’ of the change,’ and the ¢auses iby 
which it has been produced, are thus explamed. | 9 

* The campaign which had just terminated, was not an attaek ‘upon 
a state, or on a body of men, but upon a system. ‘It was order con- 
tending against anarchy; and the first triumph was so complete, that 
there ceased, almost from the moment, toe be any who cherished hopes 
of the contest being either prolonged or revived ; the victory gained was 
slight, comparatively speaking, over armies, to what it was over mind. 
The universal distress, which a series of revolutions must ever generate, 
had gone its circle, and reached all ranks and classes. The most bat- 
barous of those who subsisted on plunder had found that a condition of 
continued uncertainty and alarm could not be one of enjoyment. The 
pripees, chiefs, and inhabitants of this country, had neither national 
eelings, confidence in each other, nér any one principle of ‘union. 
When therefore a government too strong to be resisted, proclaimed 
every district to be the right of its proprietor, on condition of his proving 
himself the friend of peace and good order; and when men found that 
the choice between such a course, and that of continuing the promoters 
of anarchy, was an option between its friendship or hostility, all, con- 
curred in submission.’'—vol. ii. pp. 233, 234. 


And ia conclusion of his remarks on this happy change, our 
author adds, 


* It may be asserted that history affords few examples where a chitnge 
in the political condition of a country has been attended with such an 
aggregate of increased happiness to its inhabitants, as that which was 
effected within four years in Central India; and it is pleasing to:think, 
that with the exception of suppressing a few Bheel robbers, peace was 
restored, and has hitherto been maintained, without one musquet being 
fired. It was viewed, from the first, as a work which force could neyer 
accomplish ; and if there is one ground beyond all others on which hopes 
of continued tranquillity can rest, it is that of its having been established 
in. the manner described.’—vol. ii. p. 263. 


Infinitely varied as are the manners, babits, usages, and super- 
stitious beliefs, among that immense population which is spread 
over the peninsula, as it is usually but improperly called, of India, 
if. we examine them minutely they will all be found as so many 
ramifications from the same original stock, which have taken only 
some shades of difference m passing through a long succession of 

Of their vast antiquity there can be little doubt, as all the 
great leading features of the four castes are noticed by the histo- 
rians 
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rians of :Alexander’s expedition. . The Mahomedan dynasties, 
during a continuance of eight, hundred years, have effected but 
hutle ¢hange in the religious sentiments aud superstitious obser- 
vances’ of ithe Hindoo natives, though. they, produced a change in 
some respects among the inhabitants of the court or of large cities. 
In Central India; however, it appears that the few Mahomedans 
and halé-breeds:of that race bave rather inclined to the faith and 
usages of the Hindoos generally, than the latter to theirs. It may 
not therefore be uninteresting to take a glance at the component 
parts which form the society of Central India, and of the state of 
their intellectual and moral character. | 

» It appears from all the sacred Hindoo writers, ‘ that the soil be- 
longs to him by whom it is occupied and tilled,’* the monarch being 
entitled to a tax of ten percent. for his support, and to enable him to 
provide for the protection of the cultivator; and this arrangement 
was not disturbed either by the bigotry of the Mahomedans or 
the rapacity of the Mabrattas, who understood and set a proper 
value on those ancient institutions, which secured the rights of 
the native population, and left to every village its own independent 
and distinct community, ruled by its own officers within its own 
limits. 

Every state is divided into districts, each containing about thirty 
villages, over which is a Zemindar or Mundlooe, whose duties are, 
to preserve the peace, protect the cultivators, collect the revenues, 
&c. for which he has a grant of land from the government, a per 
‘centage on the collections, a small due from each village, and also 
from each caste and trade, as, a blanket from weavers, oi! from oil- 
men, a pair of shoes from shoemakers, and so forth. His Re- 
gister, who keeps an account of thé revenue, the measurement 
and allotment of land, has also his per centage and dues.’ The 
Land-measurer has a rupee from each village, and some small fees. 
These are the district officers, 7 

As the head of each village is the Potui/, who is generally 
‘hereditary. He also has a grant of land, and certain dues or fees 
from évery article of produce and manufacture. Through him the 
rent and dues of the government are collected, and he 1s the me- 
dium of communication on all matters between the officers of 
the government and the villagers. Next to him is the Putwarry, 





* It is the same in China, where the occupier and cultivator of @ waste piece of land 
is considered us the proprietor,, « The right of the cultivator,” says Sir John’ Mal- 
colm, ‘to the property of the soil was never disputed, adtl where the ettréme of 
violénee, or a series of revolutions, either extirpated or expelled the original inbabitants 


from districts or provinces, the mere fact of occupation for two or three, re- 
generated, to a certain extent, the rights of the taltvater, cho ime , as as he 
could pay the government share, the field that his father had (ilied'ad his own'und as 
the inherttahice of his children.” ms ae 
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or register of the village, who is also entitled to land and ‘certain 
dues under the Potail. Every house, tank, tree, field, land-mark, 
is expeeted to. be known by him, and his evidence is most essen- 
tiab in-all disputes about land. ‘The Pursaee, or priest, officiates 
at births, fanerals, marriages, and receives.certain. fees, | He 
foretels' good and ‘bad seasons, and fixes the time |for sewing, 
and undertaking all matters of mmportance; he:is, however; bat 
little respected, and is usually very:poor, ‘Phe 'Chow-keedar: is 
the vi watchman, who receives a trifling. fee from, travellers. 
The carpenter, the blacksmith, the barber, and the washerman of 
the village, have each their duties and privileges. All these, offi- 
cers and handicraftmen derive their subsistence from the cultiva- 
tor of the soil; after the distribution of which, and the government 
share; the Ryot has still an ample store left for himself, as he has 
no other rent or tax to pay, and receives the gratuitous assistance 
of the other members of the community. 
By a sacred regard to such institutions as these only could th 

desolate tracts inCentral India, which had lain waste for.so many 
years, have been repossessed by the descendants of their former 
occupants (with rare cases of dispute or difference) as if they had 
only been abandoned for as many days. 


“©The tights df the native hereditary officers of’ a village are much 
respected in Central India; and never did a country afford such proofs 
-of the imperishable nature of this admirable institution. After the Pin- 
-darry war, every encouragement was held out for the inhabitants to 
‘return. to their desolate homes. In several districts, particularly those 
near the Nerbudda, many of the villages had been waste for more than 
-thirty years. The inhabitants, who had been scattered, followed all 
occupations: many Potails, who had been obliged to leave their lands, 
had become plunderers, and remained at or near their ruined villages ; 
some of their relations and friends followed their example ; others cul- 
tivated grounds at a distance of several hundred miles from their homes : 
_while a great majority went to the large towns, where they found a 
temporary asylum, and obtained subsistence by labouring in gardens or 
fields, ‘But there is no people in whose hearts the love of the spot 
where they were born seems more deeply implanted than the Hindus; 
-ané these of Central India, under all their miseries and dispersion, ap- 
pear never for a moment to have given up the hope of being restored, to 
_ their homes. . The families of each village, though remote from each 
other, maintained a constant communication,—intermarriages were 
made, and. the links that bound ‘hem together were only strengthened 
by adversity. When convinced that tranquillity was established, they 
flocked to their roofless houses. Infant Potails (the second and third 
_in descent from the emigrator) were in many cases carried at the head 
of these parties. When they reached their villages, every wall of a 
house, every field was taken possession of by the owner or cultivator, 
without dispute or litigation amongst themselves or with government ; 
and 
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and, ina fe thi in pr if it, never be 
‘disturbed. seas sldom ny iy Bah clainis ‘of other 
ch appeared to 


occupants; for local authorities, whi hesitate at no means 
that promised profit, rejected the most advantageous offers from new 
seers, hile ‘hope remained that an’ officer or cultivator 
who had ¢hittis to the management or cultivation of its lands, wus likely 
to Yete@tn.)° The worst of these rulers are not insensible to the necessity 
of (preserving ‘from: injury this admirable aud well+constructed fousda- 
tion \oftheis civil government and revenue system.’—vol., ii. p. 20-23. 
- No’pabli¢ institutions for the instruction of youth exist, but pri- 
‘vate Schools aré’ found in every village of 'a hundred houses, in 
Which # dialect of Hindoo, and accounts are taught.. The Sanscrit 
is‘taght at Oojeeti to a few Brahmin pupils, who also learn 
enough of astronomy to enable them to carry on the tricks of judi- 
cial astrology, and the routine of mythological rites and usages of 
their sect. For females there are no schools, such institutions 
being incompatible with the prejudices and customs of the na- 
tives. “The dancing girls, however, are often well instructed, and 
almost all the principal Rajpoot ladies have sufficient learning to 
carry on their own correspondence. The great Hindoo festivals 
of India'‘are obsttved with the same ceremonies here as else- 
where. ‘That of Hooly is the joyous period in-which every sect 
(even the Mahomedan cultivators) joins ; it is the popular festival 
of the lower classes. 


* During this carnival, which lasts four weeks, men forget both their 
restraints and distinctions ; the poorest may cast the red powder upon 
his lord, the wife is freed from ‘her habitual respect to her husband, and 
nothing but the song and the dance is heard. The festival extends to 
the lowest inhabitants, equal, if not greater enjoyments than to the 
higher; and for the last eight days the labourer ceases from his toil, and 
the cultivator quits his field, deeming it impious to attend to any thing 
but the voice of joy and gladness.’—vol. ii. p: 195. 


The peasantry of Central India possess a bows | simplicity of 
manners, expressing to their superiors what they may have to state 
with an openness and boldness surprising to those, who have wit- 
nessed’ only that distance between superior and inferior which a 
proud despotic race of Mahomedan lords have established in 
indostan. 

* The peasants of Central India, both male and female, appear a re- 
markably cheerful race. They are particularly fond of singing: the 
men, after the labour of the day is over, will sit for hours in ‘ciréles 
singing in chorus, or listening to some story, the subject of which is 
generally religious, and mixed with tales of their former princes, and 
the deeds of their forefathers. The women all sing; and it is usual to 
see them returning in groups from a well or river with water for the use 
of their families, chanting in chorus some favourite songs. At ne a 
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marriages the women join in dances, and jin every other scene of 
innocent merriment, with eer thn is not exceeded by the usages 
of the same class in any part of the world,’—vol. ii. p. 198. 

Female slaves are mon. anna in hopes ey one being 
sold by their parents, stolen im , and others 
bom of women in a-state of bondage, The dancing-girls are 
all purchased when young: They are condemned to a life of toil 

vice for the profit of others. The Rajpoot chiefs and Zemin- 
dazs have from 50 to 200 female slayes, who are allowed to, oie 
such connections, as they please, and take to themselyes a large 
share of the profits of their promiscuous intercourse, Men slaves 
are rare, and are generally treated more like adopted children than 
ials 


menials, 

The practice of Suttie, or self-immolation of widows and others, 
prevailed extensively during the power and influence of the Raj- 
poots. The Mahomedans, used every effort, even that of force, 
to preyent, it; but. the Mabrattas, by a wise neglect and indif- 
ference, which neither encouraged by approval, nor provoked by 

ibition, rendered this practice so rare, that in the whole of 

tral India there have not been above three or four Sutties 
annually for the last twenty years. ‘That still more horrible prac- 
tice, which preyails in the states of two.or three petty Rajahs, of 
forcibly throwing numbers of unwilling females on the funeral 
pile, is altogether unknown in this part of India ;—here indeed it 
appeers, that no Suttie has taken place for many years, in which the 
parties were not voluntary victims, and acting against the advice 
and remonstrance of their friends. 

Sir John Malcolm mentions two cases of self-inhumation ; one 
of a man who said he was tired of existence; the other of one who 
had an incurable malady. A hole was made sufficiently deep to 
allow the head to be y'% a foot oye | the surface when the 
victim stood upright; the earth was thrown in gradually -by 
the relations a Poul till it reached the chin, when, at a 
signal given by the victim, the cavity was rapidly filled up. Self- 

ction among men had sometimes been practised by casting 
themselves, during public festivals, from a rock at Onkar Mun- 
dattah, in the belief that they would be re-born Rajahs in their 
ores state of tnewigration- ban ese yor. cone insane 
m religi igious feeling too strongly excited, or men brought up to 
the a aeieden of tee sacrifice which they pei 

‘ The latter are generally the first-born scns of women who have been 
long barren, and who, to remove what deem a curse, have vowed 
that their child (if one is given them) shall be devoted to Onkar Mun- 
dattah. The first knowledge im to the infant is this vow; and 
the impression is so implanted in his mind 98 eens Gen, ate 
often 
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often appears, for years before he comes to the rocky precipice which 
overhangs the Nerbudda, like a man haunted by his destiny. There is 
a tradition, mepscne by popular belief, that it is incumbent to make a 
person whose life is saved after the, tremendous fall over the rock, (which 
is more, than one hundred, and twenty feet,) Raja of the place; and it is 
farther stated, that this petty principality was thus obtained about one 
hundred and filty years ago, To prevent, however, the possibility of 
the recurrence of such a succession, poison js mixed with the, last. vie- 
tuals given to the devoted man, and its action is usually increased by 
stimulants before the dreadful leap is taken. There however, as at the 
pile of the Suttie, retreat is not permitted, and armed men are teady 
to compel the completion of the scene, as well as to finish any remains 
of life that may appear after the fall. Women sometimes, but rarely, 
sacrifice themselves in this manner.’—vol. ii. p. 211. 

The belief in witchcraft, common throughout India, prevails in 
au extraordinary degree in Central India, from the Brahmin to 
the lowest Bheel, and is generally fatal to those who are its 
objects and victims. The Dhakeens, or witches, are generally 
wrinkled old women, who, by the aid of their Bheer, or familiar, 
and by certain mcantations, are empowered to inflict pains, dis- 
eases, and death, upom such as may have incurred their resent- 
ment. Their power exists only on certain days and at certain 
periods of the year: on the nights of these days, they are to be 
seem with their eyes glaring red, their hair dishevelled and 
bristled, their heads rolling about, ridmg upon tigers and other 
wild, beasts. It is enough to incur the suspicion of being a 
witch, if a woman be old and haggard, or bad tempered; and 
if sickness attacks a family, or the cattle be stolen or die, such 
a one is almost sure to be seized, and to have red r stuffed 
into her eyes :—if this does not produce tears, the unfortunate 
creature is condemned to die. Sometimes the witch is tied ‘in 
a bag and thrown into a pool, where, as not long ago with us, 
sinking is the only proof of her innocence. If by her struggles 
she keeps afloat, she is condemned to drink the water used by 
the leather-dressers, which is a degradation from caste, or to bave 
her nose cut off, or to be put to death. Sir John Malcolm says 
that, within the last thirty years, above a thousand women have 
been put to death as witches m Central India, and chiefly by the 
ruling powers, all of whom are childishly superstitious on this 
point. He entertains sanguine hopes, however, of eventually 
crushing this inhuman practice. Mr. Wellesley, the resident at 
Indore, insisted on the accusers undergoing the same ordeal as 
the accused, which so amused and instructed the Dewan of 
Holkar that, though strongly imbued with this superstition, he 
determined to follow the same plan on all occasions. ; 

As an instance of the extraordinary effects produced upon the 

inhabitants 
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iwhabitants by persons desirous of working upon: their passions 
and prejudices, Sir John‘ relates the followmg anecdote. |. 
* The war with the Pindarries was then (1818) Over; aud the country 
was ina state of tolerable rer re when a sudden agitation was 
ced among the peaceable inbabitants, by a number ef cacgatputs 
ing passed from village to village with a mysterious, directian tospeed 
them to specific destinations (usually to, the, chief, , authority.) 
From beyond Jeypoor North to the Deckan South, and from the fron- 
tier of Guzerat to the territories of Bho al, this signal few vin- 
heard-of celerity. The Potail of every viflage where 
came, carried it himself with breathless haste to andther, ‘to ‘avert a 
curse which was denounced on all who impeded or stoppéd theth’ even 
for'a mometit. No event followed to throw any light upon this extra- 
ordinary occurrence. Every inquiry was instituted, and persons were 
sént who traced the route of the'signal for several hundred miles ; but 
no information was obtained ; and a circumstance which produced, for 
upwards of a month, a very serious sensation over all Central India, re- 
mains, to this moment a complete mystery.’—vol. ii, p. 217—219, 
.\o Having taken this hasty sketch of the component parts and 
habits of the population of Central India, we proceed to. the last 
and most important chapter in Sir John Malcelm’s. work, on the 
*. Condition and Administration of the British Power,’ whichis ap- 
plicable more or less to our possessions and influence in every, part 
of India, onthe general tranquillity,of which our dominion must 
rest, as its only secure basis. _He commences by observing 
* Our nt condition is one of apparent repose, but full of danger. 
With degen we had at our command, the tot of force was eae 
paratively easy: the liberality of our government gave grace to con- 
quest, and men were for the moment satisfied to be at the feet of ge- 
nerous, and humane conquerors.. Wearied with a state of continued 
warfare and anarchy, the loss even of power was hardly regretted ; hal- 
cyon days were anticipated, and men prostrated themselves in hopes of 
‘elevation. All these impressions, made by the combined effects of 
power, humanity, and fortune, were improved to the ‘utmost’ by the 
character of our first measures. ‘The agents of government weré gene- 
rally individuals who had acquired a name in the scene in which’ they 
were employed: they were unfettered by rules, and their acts were 
adapted to soothe the passions, and accord with the habits and preju- 
dices, of those whom they had to conciliate or to reduce to obedience. 
* But there are many causes which operate to make a period like this 
one.of short duration; and the change to a colder system of policy, 
the introduction of our laws and regulations into countries imme- 
iyi dependent upon us, naturally excite agitation and alarm, It 
is the hour in which men awake from a dream. Disgust and discon- 
tent succeed to terror and admiration; and the princes, the chiefs, and 
all who had enjoyed rank or influence, see nothing but asystem doom- 
ing them to immediate decline and ultimate annihilatiun.’—vol. ii. 


pp. 264, 265, 
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'Phis view ‘of the subject he considers'as applicable only to the 
countries under our immediate sway. ‘That system of influence 
and controul, which our condition compels us to exercise over 
many of our ales and dependents, presents far more serious dif- 
fictiities.' Solong as we govern through the agency of aative 

ihces ‘and chiefs, he considers it the best policy to employ all 
our nigral infence and physical power to strengthen, instead of 
weal ening, these royal instruments of government; and if com- 
pelled by circunistances to depart from this course, he deems it 
obyiously more prudent to assume at once and exercise the im- 
mediate sovereignty of the country, than to leave to such weak 
and degraded instruments any means of avenging themselves on a 
power, which has rendered them the debased tools of its own 
rule. _ The speediest death of such government is, we agree with 
him, the best for all parties. But this, it must at the same time 
be adtnitted, is the very greatest evil against which we have to 
guard. ‘ Increase of territory,’ says Sir John, ‘ will, im spite of 
all‘our ‘efforts, come too rapidly; but to be at all safe, the march 
inust be gradual towards a crisis, which cannot be anticipated 
without alarm.’ We have no retreat, as he justly observes, when- 
ever Our authority is in question ; en avant! must here be our 
motto. We have no natural root in the soil, unassociated as we 
are in language, prejudices, habits and religion, with the people 
we have to govern. The foundation of our authority rests on opi- 
nion, and this compels us, at all hazards, to carry through every 
dispute and contest with the natives, whether of our own pro- 
vinces, or of those under our protection, for our ascendancy can- 
not long exist if our strength be ever doubted. 

The restoration of tranquillity to Central India, by our means, 
was at first recognized by all classes as a real blessing; but 
symptoms of jealousy have since occasionally shown themselves ; 
and serious apprehensions as to the permanence of their present 
condition are predominant, from the first princes to the potails 
of villages. ‘The very prosperity of the country may be expected 
to stimulate into action some of that restless spirit which - has 
been repressed but not destroyed; an increased cultivation and 
improving trade will present objects of plunder, which had ceased 
to exist. 

It requires, therefore, on our part, a delicate line of conduct, 
and wise and vigilant measures for the preservation of peace, and 
of that confidence in the well-disposed portion of the community, 
which an uniform system of easy comprehension, a clear aud 
explicit avowal of our views and objects, a never ceasing exertion 
to calm and tranquillize the minds of the numerous princes and 
chiefs, and a naa adherence to good faith, can alone as | 
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* It is upon the tone,’ says Sir John, ‘of those whom we eniploy, 
and upon the character of the intercourse we maintain with the 
rulers and people, that their tranquillity and prosperity -will chiefly 
depend.’ fe was under a conviction, he tells us, ‘ that there is 
more to fear from a redundant ‘zeal and activity, than ‘from 
or indolence,’ that he wrote his ‘ Notes of Instructions’ for 
assistants and officers acting under bis orders, rye we . the 
mariner to be observed towards the natives im their. official and 
private intercourse, the regelation of their conduct in: all points 
where their interference may be necessary, the respect and mdal- 
gence to be observed towards their peculiar habits and customs, 
their superstitious and religious prejudices. 1f Sir John Mal- 
colm had written nothing more than these ‘ Instructions,’ we 
‘should have set him down as a man gifted with a comprehensive 
and superior mind. They evince so thorough a knowledge'of the 
human heart, as well as of the singular people to whom they re- 
late; they embrace such excellent rules and advice for the guid- 
ance of those who have the management of those people, that, 
im our opinion, the directors of the East India Company could 
not perform a more effectual service to themselves and their con- 
stituents, as well as to their servants im India and the inhabitants 
at large, than by making them the basis of a general system of 
instruction to all their residents at the various courts of the na- 
tive princes. ‘They are indeed most admirable in every part, but 
we have room only for the concluding paragraph. 

* There are, I fear, many omissions in these notes of instructions, but 
an anxiety to render them complete has already made them far longer 
than was at first intended. One of my chief objects has been to im- 
press in the most forcible manner the great benefits which are to be 
expected from a kind and conciliating manner, and a constant friendly 
intercourse with those under your direction and control. It is the 
feelings and, knowledge which such habits on your part will inspire, 
that can alone give effect to the principles of action that have tal 
presctibed for your observance. You are called upon to perform no 
easy task: to possess power, but seldom to exercise it; to witness 
abuses which you think you could correct; to see the errors, if not 
crimés, of superstitious bigotry, and the miseries of misrule, and yet 
forbear, lest you injure interests far greater than any within the sphere 
— limited duties, and impede and embarrass, by a rash change 
‘and innovation that may bring local benefit, the slow but certain march 
of general improvement, Nothing can keep you right on all these 
points but constant efforts to add to your knowledge, and accustoming 
your mind (as 1 have before urged you) to dwell upon the character of 
the. British power in India, and that of the empire over which it is 
established. The latter, compfehending numerous tribes and nations, 
with all their various institutions and governments, inay truly, though 
metaphorically, be viewed as a vast and ancient fabric, neither = 
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shape nor, beauty, but of which mapy parts are in a dilapidated state, 
and aji more or less soiled or decayed; still it is a whole, and con- 
nected jn all its parts, the foundations are deep-laid, and to the very 
summit arch rests upon arch. We are now its possessors, and if we 
desire to preserve while we improve it, we must make ourselves com- 
pletely ‘masters of the frame of the structure to its minutest ornaments 
afid defect#?' nor ‘must’ we remove the smallest stone till another is 
ready; suited to fill the vacant niche, otherwise we may inadvertently 
bring-a) tein on our own heads and those of others, on the spot where 
wei tep eagerly sought to erect a monument of glory.’—vol. ii. pp. 474, 
475. 


In the government of Central India, so im nt to the peace of 
the“wholt t ninsula, we accord entirely with Sir John Malcolm’s 
views of placing there a person of igh rank and known talent, 
as Lieutenant-Govermor, with such powers and authorities (under 
the direction of the superior government) as would enable him 
to keep the machine in good order—to act with decision and 
promptitude—to proceed with calmness and patience im the re- 
form of abuses—to view the habits of ignorance and error with m- 
dulgence—and, to use his own words, ‘ to exercise a controul 
which is most efficient when it is least seen, and which, in its ope- 
ration, makes princes and chiefs regard with reverence and attach- 
ment a power that elevates when it has ample means of depress- 
ing, and’ which is so constituted that it can only be conciliated by 
theif good or offended by their evil actions :’—and, as he justly ob- 
serves, ‘ these objects may be attamed through the operation of 
one authority ; but they cannot through a multiplicity of agents.’ 
The rank and high name of the person by whom power is ex- 
ercised always mitigates a sense of subjection; and they are 
culiarly adapted to gratify the pride and prejudices of the natives 
of India. But the grand object to be obtained by vesting autho- 
rity in one high aU sekeuate officer, is the uniform and ¢on- 
sistent system of government to be expected from him, and with- 
out which we cannot hope to tranquillize the minds of princes 
trembling for their sovereignty, of chiefs doubtful of continued in- 
dependence, of the guardians of religion alive for the inviolability 
of their ancient rites and superstitions, and of all ranks and classes 
who may dread further encroachment and innovation. We en- 
tirely agree with Sir John Malcolm’s position, as‘a first principle of 
government, that ‘ no system can be good that is not thoroughly 
understood and appreciated by those for whose benefit it is in- 
tended ;’ and that ‘ if founded on principles they do not com 
hend, requiring forms and usages adverse to their habits and feel- 
ings, we shall experience no adequate return of confidence and 
allegiance.’ As we never could have conquered India without the 
assistance 
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assistance of the natives, and as by them alone we can pope to 
preserve it, the poli¢y is obvious of associating ourselves with our 
subjects; and this, our author contends, may be done without 
lowering ourselves to their standard, but merely by, descending 50 
far from the real or supposed eminence on which we stand, as to 
induce them to accompany us in the work of improve: ent. fn 
these principles he acted in Malwa, and there is perhaps no other 
instance in the history of the human race of so happy a change 
from a state of absolute misery and desolation, to that of order, 
tranquillity, and prosperity. eet) 
is brings us to thé very serious question, how are our in- 
creasing territories in India to be governed? Are we, in the admi- 
nistration of justice, to be mostly guided by our own rules, prin- 
ciples and prejudices, or by those of the nations we have con- 
quered? Sir Jobn Malcolm is decidedly in favour of a leaning 
towards the latter, and gives the preference to the ancient native 
courts of Punjayet (or jury courts of five or more) to those of 
Adawlut, established by the Mahomedan invaders. Unfortn- 
nately, however, our early conquests were over Mahomedan ru- 
lers, and we continued the forms and usages of the courts of jus- 
tice as we found them; but the Hindoos are universally agaist 
these courts, and particularly dislike the vakeels, or lawyers, who 
are unknown in their own punjayets, where justice rarely fails. of 
being obtained with little or no expense to the parties concerned 
in litigation. In Central India, owing to the scanty population 
of Mahomedans, these courts have maintained their ground, and 
Sir John Malcolm bears testimony to their integrity and wisdom, 
adding, ‘ there was no case of appeal from their decision which 
did not, on revisal, do credit to them,’ ‘The Hindoos in all things 
are governed by opinion, and it is this which preserves the purity 
of the punjayet. 
* The members of the punjayet are selected by the general suffrage 
of their fellow-citizens; and whether in the lower or higher ranks, a 
person, who has once established a reputation for talent and integrity 
in these courts, is deemed a permanent member, It is a popular dis- 
tinction, and becomes, therefore, a point of fame, A person is esti- 
mated in proportion as he is free from suspicion of being actuated by 
influence or corruption; and to-have fame as a punj is an Object of 
ambition to the poorest inhabitant of the hamlet as well as the highest 
and! wealthiest citizen. To sit upon these courts is conceived/a duty 
which every man is bound to perform. _ The members receive no pay.’ 
—woOl, i, pp. 569, (5707 tig , 
Perhaps it may be doubtful whether, ‘in Bengal/and those ‘parts 
of India ‘where the Mahomedan sway and’ population’ prevailed, 
the same degree of integrity and impartiality could be expected 
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from courts thus composed; but we are decidedly of opinion that 
no change ought to be attempted in Central India, where there 
appears so little ground for complaint. 

ndeed Sir John Malcolm deprecates all sudden innovation of 
any kind ; and while @ spirit of independence and of rational li- 
berty breathes through hie part of, his work, he strongly incul- 
cates a kindly regard towards the errors and prejudices of a peo- 
ple who haye many good qualities to redeem them. To amelio- 
rate their condition and promote their happiness are unquestion- 
ably the surest means of rendering our dominion permanent; and 
to effect this, experience is certainly preferable to zeal. ‘ We 
should look,’ says Sir John, ‘ at the errors and revolting usages 
of parts of these great communities with indulgence and compas- 
sion; and, unfettered by that prejudice and ,self-pride, of which 
we accuse them, we should give to some of their qualities, habits 
and institutions, that admiration which they merit.’ One of the 
greatest practical blunders we have yet made in India was the 
substitution of a plausible theory for ancient usage, in taking the 
land from the ryots, its rightful owners, and conferring it on the 
zemindars, the hereditary collectors of the revenue, under the 
specious pretext of creating a body of country gentlemen, who 
would improve the property, and secure to the government a per- 
manently fixed rent. The fatal effects of this well-intentioned but 
ill-advised measure were soon apparent by the ruin of those it 
was meant to enrich, by the oppression and misery of the ancient 
occupiers, and the almost total neglect of agriculture. 

The wisdom and sound policy of not irritating the Hindoo po- 
pulation by opposing or contemptuously deriding their usages 
and superstitions, are strongly pomted out in every part of Sir 
John Malcolm’s book. He observes that such as have no foun, 
dation but ignorance must, by time and the effect of example, give 
way; and the natives will be prepared to receive as a blessing 
what, if too hastily obtruded, they will be too apt to consider as 
meant for their degradation and ruin; but their improvement, he 
contends, will necessarily be slow; and must proceed from them- 
selves, influenced by our measures and example, but not thrust 
upon them. In this spirit he recommends that we should protect 
and encourage their own schools, which are found in every vil- 
lage. With respect to the character of the schools established by 
missionaries at and near the presidencies, there are various opi- 
nions; but Sir John Malcolm concurs with Mr. Elphinstone in 
thinking that nothing would be more dangerous than the exted- 
sion, of them into countries just emerging ‘from anarchy, abd 
where the ve wt character is scarcely known. ah ae 

The Abbé Dubois has just published a short account of the 

state 
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state of Christianity in India. The life and attainments of this 

missionary singularly qualify him for the subject. He devoted 

himself for thirty years to the severe duties of his profession. At 

Mysore he lived as the natives, and with them, and submitted to 

every restraint and } romcer 5 in a word, he the usages 
e 


and prejudices of inhabitants, as the early Jesuits were ac- 
customed to do, in order to forward the views of his mission. 
No man was more respected by all ranks, and classes and castes; 
even the Brahmins courted his friendship, and the first English 
officers and residents at Mysore sought his acquaintance, and 
availed themselves of his superior knowledge and information— 
and this is his opinion. 

* The Hindoos are a people entirely different from all others. You 
may, if you chuse, exercise over them the most despotic sway; you 
pe oppress them by every kind of tyranny; you may overload them 
with taxes, and rob them of their property ; you may carry away their 
wives and children, load them with chains, and send them into exile :— 
to all such excesses they will, perhaps, submit; but if you speak of 
changing any of their principal institutions, either religious or civil, you 
will find them a quite ungovernable people, never to be overcome on 
this point; and it is my decided opinion, that the day when govern- 
ment shall presume to interfere in such matters, will be the last of its 
political existence.’* 

The mutiny at Vellore affords a striking example of the truth 
of the Abbé’s observation. The ostensible cause, it is true, was 
the introduction of some foppery into the dress of the native 
troops, such as changing the turban for a cap or helmet, and ob- 
literating the mark in the forehead, which, being umnecessary 
innovations, were, in themselves, sufficiently annoying to a people 
attached to ancient usages—but they were also considered as the 
forerunners to a forcible change of their religion, and preparatory 
to their being made Christians. The government very properly 
used every means of setting the minds of the Hindoo population 
at rest on this subject; and though the influx of missionaries 
created some alarm for a time, the judicious measures of Lird 
Wellesley, in putting them under regulations and_ restraint, 
finally tranquillized the guardians of the ancient faith; since 
which the missionaries at or near the presidencies are said to be 
considered by them as perfectly harmless, because, though tole- 
rated, they are not encouraged by the government. ‘Their conver- 
sions, as they call them, are confined to the lowest of the popula- 
tion, or tu those who, having lost their caste, are glad to resort to 
any means of obtaining food and fresh connections. Tf any man 
could hope to succeed m making converts to the Christian faith, 





® Letters on the State of Christianity in India, p. 66. 
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it was the mild and unpretending Abbé; and what was the amount 
of hig, success im five-and-tweuty years?—take it in his own 
words,——‘. between two and three hundred converts of both sexes ; 
of whom, two-thigds, were pariahs, or beggars, and the, rest com: 
posed of sudras,. vagrants, and outcasts, who, being without re- 
Ce summed. Christians for. a time, and relapsed when any 

hetter, offered :—and 1 am verily. ashamed,’ adds the Abbé, © 
Abat the resolution 1 haye taken to declare the whole truth 

this: subject, forces me.to. make, the humiliating avowal, that 
thove who continued Christians were the very worst amongst my 


The Roman Catholic ritual would appear to be that of all others 
best calculated to make an impression, and to gain proselytes. 
‘ It has,’ as the Abbé well observes, ‘ a poorga, or sacrifice; it 
has processions, images, statues, tirtan (or holy water), fasts, tidtys 
(or feasts), prayers for the dead, invocation of saints, &c--~all 
which practices bear more or less resemblance to those im use 
among the Hindoos.’ Yet it failed altogether. What chance of 
success then have the rash, unconciliating evangelical missionarie 
pouring forth, (says the Abbé,) in their blind zeal, anathemas and 
indiscriminate abuse both of the natives and ¢o the natives? pro- 
claiming, for example, “that the men are without honesty, aad the 
women without chastity’—‘ and that every mother among the tribe 
of Rajpoots puts her female child to death as soon as born,’ In 
answer to this last slander, the Abbé says, ‘1 appeal to all the 
British officers of every battalion serving under the three presi- 
dencies, and I boldly defy them to quote a single instance of this 
horrid kind,’ 

Nor are their hasty versions of the Scriptures much calculated 
‘to raise the sacred writings in the opinion of the Hindoos. The 
language is low and vulgar, utterly destitute of the. majestic sim- 
se of the original, and of our own excellent: translation/, A 

akeel attached to one. of our corps, having in his possession a 
copy of these versions, was asked by the colonel what he thought 
of it? the answer was short—— Very ill written ; much Edon’t 
understand; some good stories, some bad ; a great deal of non- 
sense.’ ‘This opimion was, perhaps, natural enough ina Hindoo: 
the bad stories were, no doubt, the: freduent mention of the sucri- 
fices of heifers ; the nonsense was the imcorrect janguage 6f the 
translation, together with the reader's limited k am 
of (preparation for such:a'subject. So. nt, dyri8the 
slau of kine to the feel -of a Hindod, that!a Brahmin 
would feei, himself ‘defiled ‘by having a book im his: possession 
which mentioned it. . An instance is’ related by ' Dubois: of: his 
having one day explaied to his congregation the parable of the 
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Prodigal Son, in which the mention of killing the fa/ted calf. gave 

stich offence, that he was advised to leave that part out im future, 

othérwise the pagans would be confirmed in their opmion ef the, 
Christian religion being a low or pariah religion. ... ...., 4, 

- The Jesuits certainly contrived to manage these matters better, 

and cautiously abstained from translating such portions of wh 

Scriptures as they knew would be injurious to their cause. $ 

of their translations are still extant, and are read aud, esteemed 

among the Brahmins as classical works. The late Mr. Ellis, of . 
Madras, (a man of excellent taste, and deeply skilled ,m_ oriental 

literature,) once heard read aloud, by a native Professor of the 

College, in the Malabar language, the episode of the tight between 

David and Goliah, in which he said the route of the Philistines 

was one of the finest passages he kuew in any poetry, and excited 

universal admiration among the native hearers. 

Desirable as it would be, on every consideration, to mtroduce 
the Christian religion into India, we fear, if we may use, the ex- 
pression, that the fulness of time is not yet arrived, and that the 
present attempts are calculated rather to retard than hasten it. If 
effected at all, it must (as we have repeatedly observed) be gradu- 
ally, and by the example and influence of the local government, It 
was a very natural question which a Brahmi put to one of the 
Serampore missionaries—‘ Why do you not first convert yourown 
countrymen, before you attempt to convert us!’ We have recently, 
it is true, appointed a bishop, and-an archdeacon, and a few ch 
lains—but what are they among the millions of our subjects? As 
a matter of policy, as well as of duty, it. might not probably be 
found injudicious to erect small but suitable chapels at every resi- 
dency, with a good organ in each, and solemn music, to allure the 
natives to attend; it might happen that some who ‘ went to scoff’ 
-would ‘ remain to pray.’ 7 

At all events, whatever degree of interference be deemed ad- 
visable, it should be committed to the judgment and discretion of 
the local government, who are best acquainted with the usages 
and pre} of the natives, and with the safest. means of cor- 
recting the errors and improving the condition of the vast 
lation submitted to our rule;, for we should never forget that the 
relation between that population and us is that of a conquered 

to its conquerors, the former being about twice as many 

tions as the tatterare thousands, and consequently that oer do- 
aminion.is solely upheld by opinion. Hitherto. the improvement 
may have been slow, but it has been ive and certain; the 
condition of the natives in every part of India to which our sove- 
eignty or mfluence extends has been greatly ameliorated, and 
their happiness promoted by every rational means. We hope and 


trust 
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trust therefore that the local government will not be interfered 
with, in consequence of the restless spirit of a few ultra-philanthro- 
pists, the activity of whose benevolent feelings appears to expand 
in the direc ratio wiikey sae distance. ‘These gentlemen are 
not satis ldllless’ the work ‘of an age be compressed into the 
te ‘ord day’ they have''no' ‘for consequences. ‘ We 
nits fiot,” ir Jolin Mulcolm, ‘ be diverted for one moment 
por i' objget by the clatiour of those who, from only half un- 
dersta "g hig great'subject, seek to interest popular opinion, 
arid ‘national billie and prejudices, on the side of systems of specu- 
lative teform and rash innovations, as crude ag they are dan- 
us.’ ' 

Iv stirring the question of the sutties in the east, we are as far 
from impeaching the good intentions of Mr. Fowler Buxton, as 
we are those of Mr. Wilberforce for his zealous endeayours to 
effect the liberation of the blacks in the west; but we must, be 
ladewe=ny to doubt the practical wisdom and discretion of both. 

¢ affairs of this world are not to be governed, nor the happiness 
of'mankind secured, by imtentions, however good, which militate 
agaitist a'sound and prudent policy. If, by a misplaced zeal, an 
insurrection should spread in one hemisphere, and a rebellion be 
created in the other, results, we regret to say, far from impossible, 
it would be but a poor apology to plead that no such calamities 
had been contemplated. These gentlemen, and those who think 
with ‘them, ought to be aware, that the only effect of their inter- 
ference would be to increase the evil which they meant to pre- 
vent, just as the victims rushed in greater numbers to fling them- 
selves under the wheels of the Juggernath car, when we attempted 
to stop its career; whereas, since it has been treated with neglect, 
the priests are unable to procure a single sacrifice. 

e say nothing here on the subject of what is called a free 
press in’ India, being fully persuaded that such a proposition, let 
it come from what quarter it may, will be entertained with just 
suspicion ; and we earnestly hope that, so long as we have honest 
and intelligent rulers in that country, it will be sedulously pro- 
teeted from the certain and peeceyere moore daria su ‘eh 
engine, in the hands of needy and unprincipled adventurers, cann 
fal to produce. We entirely gies wi Sir John Malcolm in 

, “that it’ is our duty to diffuse besgecr arg voit 
but * that itis also our most imperative duty'to éx ee sit we 
judgment, at tothe mode ‘in hich based hall eg: oth 
80 as té' render them beneficial.” “We cannot ‘better clost' these” 
remarks than'‘by quotitig the’ concluding paragtiph of hisexcet- 
lent works) 19° shee ; we peter 

‘Since we have obtained sovereignty over them, (the natives,) we 

EE2 have 
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have greatly ameliorated their condition, and all rational means have 
been employed to promote'their happiness, and. to secure to them the 
benefits of good government. By premature efforts to aceelerate the 
gress of the éatags it is our hope to impart, we shall not jonly 
asten our own downfall, but replunge the natives of India into a state 
of greater anarchy and misery than that from which we relieved them. 
Let us, therefore, calmly proceed in a course of gradual improvement ; 
and when our rule ceases, for cease it must, (though probably at a re- 
mote period,) as the natural consequence of our success in the diffusion 
‘of knowledge, we shall as a nation have the proud boast that we have 
preferred the civilization to the continued subjection of India. When 
our power .is gone, our name will be revered ; for we shall leave a 
moral monument more noble and imperishable than the hand of man 
ever constructed,’—p. 304. 








Arr. VI.—1, Orgueil et Vanité, Comédie en 5 actes, et en prose. 
Par M. J. S. 

2. La Fille d Honneur, Comédie en 5 actes, en vers. Par M. 
Alex. Duval, Membre de I’ Institut Royal. 

3. Le Folliculaire, Comédie en 5 actes, et en vers. Par M.de la 
Ville de Mirmont. ; 

4. Les Plaideurs sans Proces, Comédie en trois actes. Par M. 
Etienne. 

. 5. L'Amour et PAmbition, Comédie en cing actes. Par M. 
Ribouté. 

6. Valérie, Comédie en cing actes. Par M, Scribe. 

7. Le Seerétaire et le Cuisinier, Comédie. Par M, Scribe. 


HE two walks of the drama to which we alluded in a former 

Article‘as being those m which the French had attamed su- 
perior excellence, are operatic pageantry and light ¢omedy. 
operatic pageantry, we mean the entire spectacle—the'show of the 
grand opera, for in some particulars they are surpassed by other 
nations. ‘The decorations of the theatre, the mode of lighting, and 
ventilating it, ‘the pope rare of the audience; are superior in 
England; and it is the fault of the managers ‘if better machifiery 
is not employéd im this country, which the French, when they 
‘wish to be sarcastic, call /e pays des machines. In Italy and'Ger- 
‘thany the music is beyond comparison superior; for, indeed, no- 
thing can be more inharmonious and grating, than the imitative 
screams of the vernacular opera, in a fit of pathos. But ‘the 
excellence of the ballet is an’ ample compensation for. the music 
of the tragédie lyrique. There is an ensemble and a precision in 
the whole business of the stage, which other nations have not 
attained, and a brilliancy of execution to which none but French 
dancers can, as yet, pretend. ‘Their style of representation, ‘in- 
deed, 
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deed, does not generally belong to the great pantomimic apt, or 
to the imitation of strong passions ; though even these we have 
sometimes seen successfully attempted ; but it is, characterized 
by ease, gracefulness, and agility. The sports of the heathen 
gods, and the imagery of mythological lore, generally supply the 
subjects of the great ballets; and it is difficult to conceive any 
thing more enchanting in its natare than the species of poetry— 
the poetry of the heels—which the French have invented to em- 
body these airy conceptions. . r 

_ By ‘light comedy,’ we do not mean such as has been, produced 
by the authors whom the French reckou among the most eminent 
dramatic writers, as Moli¢re, Dancourt, Destouches, Dufresny, 
Regnard, &c. but by others of an; inferior.order, of an order, m- 
deed, the members of which it would be almost held profanation in 
France, to admit farther than the portico of that temple.in which 
the superior genuises are canonized.. What we have to say upon 
this. matter will probably provoke the strictest animadversion of 
our neighbours; unless, indeed, their contempt of our bad taste, 
of,our barbarism, our ignorance, our want of Atticism, of Pari- 
sianism, save us from their wrath. 

Moliére, who may be considered as the father of French co- 
anedy, possessed a deeper insight into human character than any 
other dramatic writer of France, whether tragic or comic. But 
-he painted the follies, rather than the passions of men, and gave 
portraits. of the relations which the intercourse of society engen- 
ers, rather than the'native impulses of the soul. He was full 
of wit, sprightliness, and gaiety, and his spirit of observation 
turned all he saw to the profit of his comic vein: but here we 
think ‘his praise must end; for he was not endowed with. the 
powers of imagination and combination which constitute creative 
genius in its highest department. Moliére, might produce. an 
Avare, or a Tartuffe, or an Alceste, or a Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme; but, he could no more have created an Ariel, or a Cali- 
-ban, have painted a Falstaff, a Malvolio, or aTouchstone, than 
he could) have formed a new world. Nay, without going to the 
extreme excellencies of the art, and quoting the miraculous pro- 
iductions of a poet whom our national admiration almost ranks as 
supernatural, we will venture to say, that Moliére never could have 

oduced the single personage of Sir Giles Overreach ; as for 

‘olpone and Mosca, they were quite beyond his powers. With 
all his eminent qualities, Moliére was depressed by the meanness 
of his position, and his genius bowed before it. He was.as great 
as his nation and its mind gave him room tobe; but.it is not in a 
country where nature is curtailed, and every thing is sacrificed ° 
to manners, that even comedy can have its full scope. It is true, 
EE3 a subjection 
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a subjection to manners is less injurious to comedy than to tra- 
ly ; for the former still finds an ample fund for representation 

m the foibles of society, independently of the: vast resource of cha- 
and humours; while the latter has no treasures in reserve, 

ten thee which it,can draw from passions and,the heart. ..Ma- 
dame de Staél is perfectly right, when, she that the state of 
society in France was favourable to onuete s-ieet it would be 





e Rempeyy sep gh satiatlan tyramny of man- 
’ ; 81%: - } 7 which, nature, esta- 
bi men, .wh¢p. she, bestowed upon them an_, infinite 
variety, of, mind; and to wear down the diversified texture of-s0- 
ciety to an even if not a.po ished surface, The smallest asperity 
becomes a subject of remark and wonder, and. often of, ridicule. 
None, who pretend to appear in the world, dare to)differ, from 
its laws; and an affectation of compliance on the part,of many 
who might very well be ex from them, constitutes a prin- 
cipal distinction. But this distinction naturally, must, embrace 
classes rather than individuals. It must weigh upon the financier 
who would assume the flippancy of the courtier; upon the man 
of justice, who would imitate the of, the man of the 
sword ; upon the citizen, who would copy the nobleman;.upon 
all who attempt to quit their situation in life for another, to 
which they are not suited. po apa society Sart ayguar ed 
are paramount, these things together unavoidably; and. the 
comedy which represents them must be the comedy of classes, 
Wie chico tana be energy enough to shake off this species 
ut w. men have enough to e i ies of 
pression, and assume their native right to individual humours, 
owing no class to legislate to character, the field of comedy is 
as uncircumscribed as the range of tragedy. It may ransack 
every heart, and-expose its foibles, its weaknesses, its follies, all 
that makes it ridiculous or contemptible; and pursue im every 
single person the infinite combinations which these produce 
throughout the species, and which are precisely the elements that 
Snrerars Soot particular disposition, and stamp individuality on 
every mind. med 
Dr. Johnson, ,in his preface to Shakspeare, has said, ‘ that in 
the writings of other poets, a character is too often an individual; 
in those of Shakspeare, it is commonly a species.’ This opi- 
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nion, which Dr. Johnson delivered as a culogium, would have 
been ‘the most derogatory that could have been devised to the 
merit of our great bard, had it been true: but fortunately for 
those who admire his plays, it is altogether unfounded; and in 
order to give it either sense or justice, it must be reversed. The 
prodigious excellence of Sha » that which raises him 
above every other poet, is, that all his characters are individuals. 
ere belong to some class, and so do all men; but, 
‘ sepeaie Wik, witch Gytingeulr tis fede wey ole 
own qualities, which distinguish him from every other 
‘individual appertaining to it, Macbeth and Richard to the 
rearapal aapiaete py Pyagig die : “nese to’ grati 
eir ruling passion ; but it is impossible not to distinguish | 
freun the other by bis individual characteristics. - Shylock and 
belong to the vindictive class; Othello and Leontes to the 
lous; yet nothing can be more different than the details of 
passions in each personage. Individuals in real life neither do nor 
cat represent classes; and it would be a strange imitation which 
would give to the copy properties which the original could not 
possess. It is juster praise to say, that in the writings of some 
poets, a character is too often a species, whereas in those of 
Shakspeare it is always an individual. It is this Close, this: con- 
densed mode of representing mankind, which gives such truth and 
vividness to all his conceptions; which makes us believe in the 
deception he practises upon us, and completes the illusion. He 
is the only poet who has observed the progress of nature in con- 
stituting moral genera and species; and in proceeding from them 
by more determinate characteristics, to varieties, and thence by 
shades still more defined, to individuals. A single passion or 
propénsity constitutes the generic property. The addition of a 
second diminishes the numbers of persons to whom it can apply, 
and makes the picture more precise. A third and a fourth and 
it still closer to the likeness of a single original, till, at length, an 
assemblage of qualities too minute and too exact to meet together 
in any other person in the same proportion and degrees, reduce it 
to the strict likeness of one only living sentient being. ‘Thus it is, 
that men in real life are characterized as individuals, as distinct 
from all the race ; and thus only can poetic individuality be deli- 
neated. A single passion or propensity, insulated from all others, 
is a mere abstraction ; and to make men act ag genera or species 
would be an incorrect mode of representing them. One only 
passion never did exist in a human breast, even the most absorbed 
by mania; and whether in reality or fiction, it must be devoid of 
moral interest. The poetry which does but describe, may, in- 
deed, occupy itself ypon genera and species; because the entire 
EE4 ; world, 
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world, with’ alf its modes and beings, may be pictured by de- 
scription ; yet even descriptive poetry receives additional charms 
from “the“precision with which individual objects are painted. 
But’ the- poetry which acts, cannot for.a single instant act other- 
wisé than men‘ do. ‘The drama, whose business it is to set 
before our eyes ‘the scenes of real life, must give those scenes as 
they occur'in real life; as the operations of individuals, not of 
classes!’ So fatal is the opposite conception, that it has been a 
prinéipal canse of failure to one of the brightest geniuses of ‘the 
present ‘titres; and the limited success of ‘Miss Baillie’s ‘trage- 
dieswe ‘speak not of her comedies—may in a great measure 
be' attributed ‘to the perseverance with which ‘she disdained to 
éxtend ‘the thenie of her dramas, It is true that she could not 
remain ‘strictly within the limits she had proposed to herself; but 
the attenipt ‘alone put shackles on her mind, and she voluntarily 
mide’ herself ‘inferior to what she otherwise was fally endowed 
to"be.' By individuality; we do not mean that the personages 
should be the copies of any existing individuals; but that their 
qualities should be so combined and concentrated as to be ap- 
plicable but to one’ single ideal individual of the ‘species. 

If the ‘principle upon which Dr. Johnson founded his eulogium 
of Shakspeare’ were correct, that dramatic personages which 
represent classes are preferable to those which represent indivi- 
duals; the French stage would be the most perfect in the 
world: But ‘the very Fefect of all French dramatists is, that, 
with vague and lax ideas upon the true principles of the art, they 
have attempted to express m their copies what never was known 
in the original, unless when the original itself was warped from 
the order of nature; and to show a smgle living, acting, thinking, 
seritient being, as if he were a thousand men, an abstract ile 
tiple of self. “Even Moliére had no just notions of character in 
this respect, but made his personages classes; and sometimes in- 
seribed upon them epithets which could not properly belong to 
them. “Alceste in The Misanthrope, is wholly misnamed. He 
is a morose sullen French humourist, as much out of vanity and 
dissatisfied self-love, as out of feeling; and never could have 
teteived such an appellation any where but in France, where 
every man, who, from whatever motive, does not skip along with 
the general rabble, is called a misanthrope. But how different 
is’ the Alceste of Moliére, from the real misanthrope, the 
Timon of Shakspeare! ‘The Bourgeois Gentilhomme is a 
comedy founded entirely upon the peculiarities of two classes in 
society ; ‘and neither Mons. Jourdain nor Dorante possess any 

tialities which do not belong to the respective ranks. The 
ormer may be considered as the type of all French citizens, the 

; latter 
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latter of all French courtiers of their times: ‘but they have no 
individual characteristics ; and it is a mistiomer to call the one 
Jourdain, the other Dorante. The list of the dramatis personz 
might better have said, Un Bourgeois, Un homme de cour.| The 
Avare is the type of his species, Miser; ‘bit he is not sufficiently 
characterized by humours of ‘his own to’make hiin, if we may 
use the éxpression, concrete; and he remains an ideal picture of 
the passion of avarice. ‘The Tartuffe is infinitely preferable to 
Harpagon in this respect. He has an ainbitious covetousness of 
fortune, ndt''so math out of the wish of mierely hoarding riches, 
as from the desire of possessing and using them; and he employs 
his false devotions as a means of deceiving the wealthy ‘master of 
a family: He is, moreover, amorously inclined, and would wil- 
lingly accept of any bonne fortune that’ fate might throw ‘in his 
Way,” Still, however, he never loses sight of the main object, 
but makes his love subservient to his grand design.’ In point of 
individuality, Tartuffe is the masterpiece of Molitre, and of’ the 
French stage. Yet the sum total of passions and propensities, 
and humours, which Massinger has conferred upon his Sir Giles 
Overreach, without, however, producing either contradiction or 
confusion,—for in this the perfection of the art consists—cer- 
tainly offers a more vivid picturé of individuality, than even this 
chef-d’ceuvre. As to the comedies which represent a single 
whim or habit, as the Irrésolu, the Distrait, the Glorieux, &c. 
they are the very quintessence of the fault which has robbed 
Miss Baillie of her just tribute of fame; and beside their ge- 
neral want of action, iterest, and relief of every kind, are com- 
pletely dull and insipid, because they are pictures of abstractions, 
which their authors attempt to put in action. We are far from 
attributing this deficiency of Moliére to his own intellect. He 
was fully adequate to paint what he saw, but he saw nothing but 
classes. His nation hardly contained an individual character ; 
all was rubbed down to smoothness. Every feeling and passion, 
every propensity, that is not generic, was effaced ; and all that 
was left him to copy were the lax and vague characteristics 
of ranks and classes, with the accidents which happen among 
them, not among individuals. All his lovers are alike; all his 
young ladies minutely resemble each other; all his valets have 
the same features of which Scapin is the caricature ; all his Sga- 
narelles are one and the same man, if any of them can be called 
one; and in them may be included his Georges Dandin ; but the 
drew them all alike, because his originals had ceased to be indivi- 

duals. 
The comedy of humours is the comedy of individuals. It is 
the true living concrete picture of man and of society; and such 
it 
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it is im this country. The entire theatre of France: could not 
muster such a number of individual characters well defined as the 
single English comedy of Every Man in his Humour; and certainly 
other poets, beside Jonson, might be named in Britain, who, 
in the delineation of character, are much superior to Moliére. But 
they drew from a large provision of models, profusely spread before 
them ; and out of those original materials, they combined many 
vexpected and amusing personages, such as, even if ‘they #iévér 
did exist, were very within the limits of probability';°md 
thay ey, eng the dom of comedy beyond’ the'‘tan/ 

It is in good ta exces wit that Moliére is the -most 


proewinest: then ger has come near him in this 
sens Tre ftacina in Plaideurs, who deli ts by ano~ 
species of vie errr Sse inferior to it. 


relle of Moliére J Coen itagindize n'a perfoct model of that Kind 
of wit in which'a comic author may indulge, to place his per: 
sonage in the most ludicrous light, without making him the butt 
of his own sarcasms. The wit in which Beaumarchais abounds 
is not of so chaste a character, for it is generally delivered as wit 
by those who utter it; and Figaro is a bed esprit by profession, as 
well as a poet, a farrier, a varlet, a barber, &c. The admirable 
scene in the Misanthrope—to which by the bye the author of the 
School for Scandal was not a little indebted even while he sur- 
passed it—is replete with the best kind of dramatic wit; and there 
does not exist a writer of any age or country who excels ‘the 
French poet in this point, unless it be perhaps Sheridan. It 
must be remembered that Sheridan was the rival of Pitt, Burke, 
and Fox, in eloquence; and, in that quality, it was almost for- 

ten that he was the author of one of the best comedies in the 
Eh language. 

French author who, in drawing character, approached the 
nearest to Moliére, was, perhaps, Lesage in his Turcaret, which, 
however, is composed of many reminiscences from his great 
master. Both indeed had the common defect of painting man- 
ners, not characters; and, consequently, of producing comedies 
of: classes, not of individuals. ut this is a defect which the 
French public would not even perceive; and we are not aware 
that any critics of that nation have made the remark. The comic 
writers who have excelled those of every other country m draw- 
ing characters are the English. The rich and fanciful Spanish 
theatre, though replete with more varied personages than the 
French, cannot yet vie with the British ; and the German, which 
might be supposed to have had many resources, cannot be com- 
pared with our own. The long possession of political liberty— 


or, 
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or, to speak more properly, the causes from which that liberty is 
derived—has dev in Britain sucha variety of character, has 
produced, so, diversified a public, and stamped on every member 
of at, such powerful features, that comedy has the widest field 
from which: tochoose ; and our critics, imbued with, great ideas, 
have, d but ove rule in the imitation of nature; the only 


ieatcany poy to,be, do not imitate. nature; in the 
of er, greasness| and. ber beauties, substitute art and 
pene wen soul no range, in order that mos 
three: hours; give passion no scope. that it may 
Be eS ep iF rei Pay mae td 
Fp other: elfen ee agian § 


Sood eee ee 
i&, are;conspiring against him,;.or.in, the chamber of Chi- 
a oa here,the murderer of her, father, never, should haye been. 


is not a single stage ito which the observance of the 
French, unities—for we will not call, them Greek—has been in- 
treduced, that bas not suffered by the introduction and lost its 
native -boldness and. energy by the alliance. To begin with our 
own theatre, we will remark, that during the period when French 
literature, bad no ascendancy among us, our poets had no standard 
but nature, and allowed, their gemius to be cramped by no rules, 
The, result. was, the. most vigorous delineation that ever was 
attempted by any nation, and the truest picture of life that. it 
ever entered to the conception of the drama to undertake. . In 
the completion of these noble and comprehensive ends are sunk 
many trifling defects, many icongruities, many transgressions 
against what the French would call les convenances; and which 
are tolerated, not because we approve of all these blemishes, but 
because. we find them amply compensated by a host of una 
ciable beauties. ‘This period continued till about the middle of 
the seventeenth centur. oto hen Charles II, returning from the con- 
tinent, brought back t reign of pleasure and false taste, of every 
kind,, Tt ha had indeed been interrupted by the puritans, about 
twenty years earlier ; but then it had the aoe fortune to 
innovation, aud no diminutive substitute usurped its Sa 
the courtiers under Charles II. as if resolved to avenge them- 
selves of the rigidity of the puritan faction which had preceded 
them in. power, gave a loose to every species of epnneyii 
and largely drew on foreign. countries for a supply of vices w 
they did not find at home, A taste for dissipation, became, a 
roof of royalism; and the elegant depravity of the, coprt of 
lose XIV. was imitated with all the awkwardness of affectation, 
by 
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by men of. whom levity was not the natural characteristic. The 
theatre attracted .a new species of public, not of persons who 
went there; as formerly, to hear the accents of nature, and look 
into the muror of mankind; but who resorted to it as a place of 
mere amusement, if not worse. The dramatic art was soon lost 
under such patrons; and the scene became peopled by new 
creations unworthy of their predecessors. The worst quality of 
these productions was their coarse, undisgaised, and unbridled 
profligacy; an indelicacy which women could not listen to un- 
masked; and an immorality in complete dissonance with the entire 
spirit:and bias of the nation. But even whem these did not pre- 
vail, the stage had lost its native thoughts and language. Dryden, 
strong and nervous as was his muse m other walks, had no talent 
for dramatic poetry. He deserted natare to make passion de- 
elamatory ; and, prostituting his facility at rhyming, shackled the 
free measures oF our tragic verse with an imitation of French 
jingle, more insupportable, if possible, when recurring at. every 
tenth, than at every fourteenth syllable. He preserved no like- 
ness to human creatures in paintmg their hearts; but throwing 
aside the sock and buskin, mounted both tragedy and comedy upon 
stilts; and he was the less able to resist the bad taste of his times, 
because he wrote for bread. Otway was endowed by nature 
with a genius far more true to pathos than the author of Alex- 
ander’s Feast; but; like him, he frequently wrote for the stage 
in rhyme. The Orphan and Venice Preserved are testimonies of 
his powers; and though we smile at Madame de Stael’s assertion 
that,-in the latter play, Shakspeare nearly found a rival, yet it 
ranks among the best of those who since his own time have 
approached the nearest to him. Lee, who was another contem- 
porary of Dryden, also wrote in rhyme; but his mind was all ex- 
aggeration, and he was nothing when not extravagant. Yet his 
Alexander is more like the Macedonian hero than the Alexandre 
of Racine; and, in the manners of his other personages, he is no 

jess superior to the French poet. Clytus never could have a 
peered upon the Parisian stage, for Lewis XIV. had no such old 
t,tippling courtier; and since the days of the Emperor 
Wenceslas, who astonished the French court by his inebriety, a 
drunken prince has not been pablicly seen in France, except the 
Regent Duke of Orleans. The poet of those times, who, without 
excepting. Otway, was the most natural and pathetic, was 
Southern, who with a little care might have stood next to Shak- 
speare in pathos, as many parts of his Isabella and his Oroonoko 
sufficiently evince. He was the last tragic poet of Britain who 
attempted to please without rule, and to copy nature unrestrained. 
‘The contemporary productions of Rowe and Addison were yor 
‘ anc 
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and chilling, though more classical. Cato is the most frigid-of 
all tolerable tragedies, and the personages—excepting perhaps 
Cato—are almost Frenchmen; so strongly had Frevch originals 
taken possession of the mind of Addison. From that time’ the 
dejection of pathos became complete upon the English stage ; 
and it has constantly proceeded to the present hour, with dimi- 
nished interest. ‘Ihe breath of France has blighted British 
genius ; and until all the doctrines of that school, which can do 
no more than dabble in the pettiness of nature, are discarded; 
until we frankly return to our own old principles, and feel again 
that our hearts, and the hearts of all who are men, are more 
romantic than classic, we shall not recover the: vigour we: have 
lost. Our comedy has declined, even more perhaps than our tra- 
gedy, by an imitation of France, im truth and strength; and, im 
morality, unquestionably much more. We do not mean‘ thiat 
French comedy is immoral. It was from the affectation’ of 
French manners that our public became depraved; ‘and our 
comedy took advantage of the prevailing laxity of morals to be- 
come licentious. Nothing, says Madame de Stael, is less like 
the English nation than English comedy. ‘The manners repre- 
sented by Congreve certainly did-not predominate im his time 5 
and nothing was more unlike his Way of the World than’ the 
world it is supposéd to represent. From Ben Jonson, the true 
parent of legitimate English comedy, to this poet his first best 
descendant, there was not a man endowed with such powers for 
witty and appropriate dialogue. Wycherly, Cibber, Vanburgh, 
Farquhar, were lively and entertaining; but none of them pos- 
sessed the true tone of comedy m the same degree as Congreve, 
Thrown out from the great field of nature, in which there is sach 
ample gleaning, even when all appears to have been gleaned before, 
our comic poets have smce wandered about in stray paths or 
lost themselves in wildernesses. A Mr. O’Keeffe indeed arose, 
and established the school of buffoonery; which, finding its way 
from the two act pieces whose broad mirth came to dry the tears 
which a Siddons had made to flow, into productions bearing a 
higher title, has entailed upon the public the disgraceful progeny 
to be found in the comedies—must we call them?—of R 
Moreton, &c. and thus has swooned—for we ‘hope’ she ‘is ‘not 
dead—the muse of Volpone, Kitely, Bobadil, in’ the arms of 
farce, of Lingo, and of Domine Felix: ‘The copyers of O'Keeffe 
are doubly reprehensible, for Sheridan was equally their contem- 
porary; and the pablic which applauded him had shown ‘itself 
worthy of the best efforts of comedy. — [t may be remarked, that 
among our dramatic writers a greater proportion of comic than of 
tragic 
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tragic poets belong to Ireland, where wit is im ‘some ‘ineasirre 
a'weapon of the weak to divert the anger of the ‘mote 
powerful: , avo eguoed loud 29 
‘A similur degradation of nature has taker place upon the Spas 
nish stage by the ‘introduction of French’ syminetties!’ The ‘first’ 
attempt at dramatic composition was in Spain, #3 every whee’ 
else, imperfect and barbarous ; and'| Mingo! Rebulgo ‘was #'seih” 
more extravagant production ‘than Gammer Garton’s' Neetite!’ 
Celestina tragicomedia de Calisto y Melibea,’ written’ at Yeast i! 
the middle if not in the beginning of the fifteenth centaty, was’ iti! 
twenty-one acts, and not intended for representation. The story’ 
is something ‘like that of Clarissa Harlowe ; and calculated! to put \: 
female innocency ‘upon its guard against the corruptions of ‘the 
world. «It is'a novel im dialogue. Calisto becomes enamoured’ 
of Melibea; and conceives ‘the project: not of marrying, but’ 6f’ 
seducing her. Excluded from her house by her parents, he ‘my. 
ploys Celestina, an entremietteuse, to carry on the intrigue. | She 
introduces herself into the family, corrupts the servants, has ’rés’ 
course to sorcery; and the parents of Melibea perceive the datiger' 
wher it is too late. ‘The catastrophe is most tragic. Almost dll’! 
the servants of Melibea are murdered; as is Celestina, inv’ the! ! 
most barbarous manner. Calisto also is assassinated, and’ Md- 
libea throws herself from a high tower. But ‘the ‘diuloytte ‘is’ 
still admired as particularly easy and natural.  ft'is supposed''to' 
have been the work of more than one author. The Eclognes of 
Enzina were the favourites of the court; and the only dramntic’ 
productions held as a part of the national peer when two 
parties sprung up as legislators in the province of the drania, the 
eedicialealy Gentonenltietet >is former, generally learned, bit 
without: imagination, were partizans of the drama of, antiquity, 
and overwhelmed their country muse under the weight‘of Greek | 
and Roman translations ; and it is not their fault if such did not 
become the sole models of the Spanish stage. It is however re- 
markable, that not a single man of genius embraced this party: 
The latter would have moulded every thing according to the dra- 
matic novel of Celestina, which they applauded for its moral 
t and they also poured out numerous effusions ia imita- 
tion of what they admired. But fortunately neither of these views 
of the drema satisfied the nation ; and two poets aruée, Natarto” 
and Lope de: Rueda, who,’ neglecting the theories of both thesé: 
sects, struck out new lights of their own, ‘and thus opened the 
course which the theatre of their nation has continued to. run, 
most worthily, wider the guidance of the great masters of the art, 
who have done honour to Spain. It is remarkable that Juan de 
la 
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la Cueva wrote a kind of ars poetica for the very purpose of over- 
throwing the rules of the ancients, and setting aside many prac- 
tices which, though excellent among them, are not suited to the 
spirit of) the moderas. He insiauates that the ancient laws of 
the drama are not binding for! moderns, and that they must be 
new moulded to the tunes. Thus while Shakspeare in England 
was; instinctively putting im’ practice the enlarged views he had 
taken of the dramatic domain, a Spanish author, approving the 
taste of his nation, was mers theatrical freedom into a prin- 
ciple, and maintaining it upon the true spirit of a more extended 
and enlightened knowledge of man than the Greeks could have 
possessed. The poem of Cueva, certainly the effusion of a mach 
vaster mind than the art poétique of Boileau, became the dramatic 
code of his country; and is that which Cervantes, Lope de Vega, 
Argensola, Verues, Montalvan, Calderon, Solis, Moreto, Hoz, 
Molina, Rojas, Salazar, Amescua, Mendoza, Guevasa, Cabillo, 
Coello, Godinez, Tragoso, d’ Alarcon, Guillen de Castro, &c. 
constantly followed. These poets belonged to the brightest 
period of the Spanish theatre; and produced nearly all the three 
thousand ¢ight hundred and fifty-two plays enumerated by la 
Huerta. . 

During the reign of the three Philips who preceded the house 
of Bourbon, the Spanish nation sensibly declined, and the esta- 
blishment of Philip V. upouw the throne gave a deadly. blow to the 
literature of the country. Fastidiousness under many specious 
names, names baleful to every genuine feeling of exalted nature,— 
politeness, elegance, good taste, good company,—spread through 
the palace ; and the courtiers of the foreign. monarch dared not 
avow their attachment to their old poets who were openly ridi- 
culed, as was Shakspeare in England after the Restoration, and 
hardly defended even in secret. Luzan, a man of uncommon 
erudition, but of no taste or genius, undertook in his Poetica; dr 
Reglas de la Poesia in general, to correct, as be thought, the 
literature of his country, by introducing Greek and French rules, 
and quoted the authorities of Aristotle, Rapin, Corneille, Crousaz, 
Lancy, and Madame Dacier, giving long extracts from their works 
in French, a very anti-national innovation. He embraced all: the 
littlenesses of the French critics, narrowing -every. province) of 
genius which he touched upon. He was just:capable of pointing’ 
out defects, but had no comprehensive feeling for béauties:.. He 
could decry the sectaries of Gongora, who had introduced: affec- 
tation among the Spanish poets; but he could not appreciate 
Lope de Vega or Calderon, with their disciples, whom he accuses 
of olin violated nature in the unities of Aristotle. Some plays 
were translated from the French; and Augustin de Montiano wrote 
two 
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two tragedies in the French manner, ,in which the unities are Gb- 
served, and all that in the native theatre would have been in 
action, is im recital. . He also exhorts his countrymen, to adopt 
the same principles, and to dg better thau,he has done. — Byt 
since his days not a single poet of merit lias made his appearjiice 
in Spain; and the establishment of the French ,schid ‘ak 
flicted that poetical nation with a dramatic paralysis’, from Which 
it has not yet recovered. Toward the end of the ‘centuky in- 
deed, the house of Bourbon, in Spain, haying made itself Spanish, 
and French influence and pa HG worn themselvés out, a 
counter-reyolation commenced, It required no less, however, 
than a man of .rank and weight, a member of the ‘Spanish aca- 
demy, and royal librarian, to overbalance all who had preten- 
sions to good taste, and called themselves good company, for such 
were the party of the Gallicists. Vincent Garcia de la Huerta 
was distinguished as a poet; but, though he was gifted with an 
instinct of the beautiful, he had not sufficiently studied its prin- 
ciples to set himself_in opposition to Luzan, as a critic, He 
was always impetuous, because he was always patriotic, when he 
had to contend with the critics of France; but in exercisiig his 
art he showed more timidity than genius, for he took 4 mezzo 
termine between the ancient drama of his country and that of the 
French poets, a union between which never can prevail, because 
the former is nature in her full attire, the latter is only that por- 
tion of nature which consists in turgid dignity. Consequently 
Huerta. is as far removed from Lope de Vega and from Calderan; 
as Rowe or Addison from Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, 
Marlowe, Webster, Ford, &c. Notwithstanding all his well- 
meant patriotic efforts, and his critical virulence, he could not 
redeem the Spanish stage from disgrace, and bring back the 
oriental beldness and Juxuriance which he so much valued in 
the character and genius of his countrymen. bits 

It is remarkable that Spain, most rich in excellent dramatic pro- 
ductions, is poor in epopeas ; while Italy, poor in the drama, has 
been luxuriant in other walks of poetry; and hence it is, that the 
Italian dramatists of the French. school, as Maffei; Metastasid, 
Golioni, Alfieri, have not injured the vernacular theatre. Even in 
ancient Italy, the epic, lyric and didactic are infinitely superior to 
the dramatic, and above all td the tragic poets. Tuideed, it As 
rémarkable how much greater perfection the epdopea attained 
among the ancients than the drama. The epopea draws ‘etitirely 
upon the imagination for its resources, and describes, but does 
not represent actions. The drama relies upon truth ; and its per- 
fection consists in representing, not in describing actions and 
passions. ‘The faculty of imagination is more early developed 
than 
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than the faculty by which we acquire knowledge of truth, and 
without which, there may be fanciful description, but there can- 
not be vivid and faithful representation. 
“The baleful influence of French example was also felt in the 
German theatre, which began, like all others, with religious sub- 
jects. "There was ‘a kind of bonhommie, characteristic of this 
nation, in their early stage, which is not to be met with else- 
where. Their plays were performed by honest citizens little 
skilled in the art of assuming fictitious characters, and all their 
personages laid open their entire hearts without ise. Opiz 
gave a new form to the German stage, and translated some Greek 
and Jtalian plays. Andreas Gryphius, who has been compared 
to Shakspeare, succeeded Opiz ; but he is now forgotten. Dur- 
ing the end of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
century, this branch of German literature was as barren as the 
rest, when Gottsched introduced French imitation, in which he 
was followed by Gillert, by Elias Schlegel, Cronegk, and Weisse, 
whose works are particularly excellent in the genre ennuyeuz. 
The taste for French literature was at this time predommant 
wy se Germany ; and the success it met with, only shows 
that though 'a congeniality with the national mind may make lit- 
tleness of conception tolerable, yet when transplanted into ano- 
ther country by mere authority, not by nature, it cannot take root 
and flourish. Lessing, to whose labours in many walks of litera- 
ture his country owes so much, was the first who spoke of Shak- 
8 with admiration, notwithstanding a lingering weakness for 
‘Aristotle, and a strong submission to Diderot. His Mina de 
Barnhelm and Emilia Gallotti were bold innovations; but Lessing 
was not born a poet. The two men who completed the emanci- 
pation of the German stage, and gave it a character of natidnality, 
were Goethe and Schiller: but they took a wrong course, par- 
ticularly the former, who created an ideal domain, which it would 
not be very easy to su peopled by rational beings, and 
dragged into it, vi et armis, the whole human race. A constant 
t of the Germans is, a morbid longing after originality ; and 
they think it shameful to tread a path m which the trace of man 
can. be found. All their extravagance, all their dullness, all 
their dissimilitude with nature, proceed from the passion of doing 
or saying something—no matter what—that none ever did or said 
before them; and, in this, they make genius consist.. Goethe 
seems to have spoiled great powers of imtellect by his unceasing 
struggle to asia a resemblance with all he had ever known ; and 
to have studied men and their works only that he might learn the 
better how to be unlike them. Rather than enter into the world 
of realities, he resigned himself to be eternally blown about in 
VOL. XXIX. NO. LVIII. PF the 
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the uttermost limbo of improbabilities; and thought, himsel{,su- 
perior to: Shakspeare, who, exactly the reverse of him) 
even his ideal bemgs within the sphere of real existence. . 
like many of his countrymen, would have been greater had he 
not: endeavoured to be so great. gt ie ene T 
and rational than the author of Faust. He attempted less ;. stall, 
however, he not \unfrequently attempted. too :much,| , This: was 
the epoch when Shakspeare began to be known and appreciated 
pr ‘Germany ; and no European language can so well: translate is 
and his thoughts ay which was the principal source, of 
i own. The distance between Shakspeare and Schiller; how- 
ever, is infinite’; and: it may be doubted, whether, in real drama- 
tie merit, the ‘German author, considering his extravagances 
aad other national: defects, really ranks above Ford or Webster. 
There is still a character of infancy im the German theatre, whieh 
may very well surprize those, who do not take into consideration 
the circumstances of the country. Servile imitation of the French 
delayed its early progress and development; the fatal rage, of 
origmality turned: it out-of the course of reason; and its best 
efforts are those in which it has endeavoured, toe copy natune, 
thtough the faithful medium of the British stage. Oue walkiof 
pay gna ea however, is much indebted to the French, 
and: that is, the light comedy, im which the latter are super- 
and which has been often adopted in Germany, where 
and character, whether natural iy not, males it less con- 
trasting than it would be in Englanil. It is, probably, the same 
desire of being unlike: all the world, which has prompted the 
Germans, a moral peopie, tn ipiahonihhiiias inde aidtlom, to-obquss 
every species of immorality, ‘The: Menscenhass uad Reue of 
Kotzebue, which, under various names, has had. such, extraordi- 
nary success im every language in: Europe,—The Stranger—is a 
, of very immoral tendency;: but its: sequel is still. worse. The 
jured husband, to calm the uneasiness of his wife, informs her 
thats while she was living in adultery with anothen, wan, ; he had 
been ; living with -a mistress, who had borne: ‘him a son); and. as 
dus foaend Hable of truth:in the story, the piece is called the 
Noble Lie. | We remember to have’ seen a German play, entitled, 
as well as we can recollect, Verbrechen aus ehre—the crime 
¢ommitted out of honour; in which a man, to pay a debt of 
honour, breaks open a serutoire, and steals &. sum renprseia 
which be faithfully hands over to his creditor. 

_Butit as not always necessary to wish to be original in. onder 
not to bé moral ; and the stage: the most chastened by imitation 
of the ancients, is not quite clear from this defect. But the:same 
eran another mat Pasar, in # nation that lays 
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claim te superior taste and refinement, is the most extraordinary 
that could be imagined. It is the filthiest in Europe; and a large 
portion of its comic riches consists in allusions to, and. repre- 
sentations of, absolute nastiness, such as we—though we violate 
the unities—should not dare to produce in a theatre destined for 
the lowest class of thé people. The French, imreturn, allege, 
that thé claim) of) English tragedy to. greater interest than, any 
other, ‘is wholly founded upon its exhibiting objects of horror, 
and its immoderate use of racks, daggers, executions, murders, 
dead bodies, heads, &c.; but that; im pathos, not dependant upon 
physical objects, Racine is superior io Shakspeare. It is worth 
while to examine how the matter stands, and to determine, 
whether our accusation or theirs be better founded. , 
- The mere exhibition of physical objects seldom adds to the 
imterest of ‘an affecting story. On the contrary, it requires: no 
small-art to make them supportable; for if they were displayed 
alone, and without the passions which accompany them, they 
would never fail of exciting painful impressions. bloody 
daggers which: Macbeth, returning from the murder of Duncan, 
holds in: his harids, would be shocking of themselves ; and: his 
taking them out of Duncaii’s room at all, would appear absurdiin 
‘aman of sound mind, as they might lead to a discovery. of his 
crime.’ But no sooner do they begin to disclose the state of his 
soul—to show his want of presence of mind amid the noveltyiof 
vice—his agonizing remorse, that dares neither to think nor jook 
on what he had done—all that is uttered, all that is not, uttered 
by him and Lady Macbeth, in that terrific: scene,+-give. ‘those 
daggers a moral meaning, which they had not before ; andthe 
disgust, which they would otherwise have inspired, is subdued into 
its proper feelmg. The skulls with which, according to Voltaire, 
Hamlet ‘plays in the churchyard, would, like all other skulls, 
excite disagreeable sensations ; but as soon as they become sab- 
jects for him to moralize upon—when he sees the grave-digger 
* jowling them to the giouid’ and thoughtlessly singmg-~when he 
¢ rolling at his feet the skull of that Yorick, who had borne him 
on his back a thousand ‘times,—the heart must allow that. those 
heads, disgusting as they at first appear, bring home to it mare 
satisfaction, because they individualize the sentiment, than 
‘vague declamations upon the terrors of the churchyard, and the 
humiliating changes after death. The racks and wheels exhibited 
in Venice Presereed are among the least interesting things im that 
tragedy. ‘The parting between Jaffier and Belvidera, when he 
‘takes leave of her for ever,.and goes. out to die with Pierre, is 
the heart-rending event of the play; and, after it, the engmes of 
death are nothing. Nay; deaths.are not always tragic in them- 
FF2 selves. 
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selves. When Tybalt kills’ Mercutio im a duel, the exclamations 
of the dying ¢ Getitlemén, the Prince’s néar’ ally,” usiiallf excite 
merriment. But the murder of Mercutio 'is the cause of Roméo’s 
‘banishment, of Juliet’s sleeping potion, anid “of the entire cat 


_ ft is not thus that Moliare and other Frenchi-poets ‘have étmh- 
ployed the means with which we reproach ' them. ' have 
made them principal agents in the scene ; and drawn imiie ‘cbtiiic 
mirth from their exhibition. Inthe Malade Imaginairé,’ Parris 
stance, when Argan, reckoning ‘up'the accounts of M.' Fleiirantt, 
his apothecary, enumerates all the medicines ‘he took iti'the last 
month, all the remedies which in polite English conversation have 
no name; when he asks Toiette their effects; when two or thtee 
tiines'in the play he calis for‘his staff to maké a precipitate re- 
treat; when M. Fleurant appears on the stage, bringing im the 
great instrument of his art, for the purpose of administeririg ‘its 
‘contents before the audience: all these are sources of comic effect, 
and never fail to exhilarate the audience, in a greater é,'per- 
haps, than any other incident in the comedy. The dispute be- 
‘tween the two lovers, Eraste and Lucille, in the Dépit Amourevx, 
parodied by ‘the servants of each, Gros-René and Marinette, 
contains language which, in this country,’no rank in life could 
‘or would excuse on the theatre. They are giving back to each 
‘other their mutual presents. ! 

* Gros-René. Joubliois d’avant hier ton morceau de fromage— 
Tiens—je voudrois pouvoir rejetter lé potage uk dads ie 

Qué 'tu me fis manger, pour n’avoir Tien & toi. © 4 

»»« Marinette. Je v’ai point maintenant de tes lettres ser moi, 

Mais j’en ferai du feu jusqu’a la derniére, ! , 
. Gros-René. Et des tiennes tu syais ce que jem sgaurois faire; &e. 

‘Sganarelle, in the Médecin malgré' lui, ‘returning updn the 
stage, after a short exit, discloses the motive of his going ouif— 
In short, the instances of extreme filth and indelicacy are in- 
numerable in Moliére, and are the pivots upon which pice 
ion of his comic power turns. One’ of the most celebrat 

pleasantries in the Mercure Galant, by Boursault, is an enignia 
<< a word which it is utterly impossible for us to staat ‘but 
which is there expressed most imtelligibly by an Abbé''9’ la 
mode. The Fourberies de Scapin are particularly reprehensible 
im another’ point of view. They are a series of tricks practised 
by children upon their parents, with the assistance of’ two valets, 
one of ‘whom had already been in the hands of justice. ‘Some 
of thesé tricks: amount nearly to robbery; and Léandre, ‘after 


joming with’ his “servant Scapin, for the putpose df swinilling 


father Géronte; consents to permit Scapin to put hii into 
a sack, 
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Sgpeld lly him, But, indeed, the successful issue of all 
_ the, contrivances .of children, aided. by, valets, and Et pdb is 
She common sotrigue of many, ald comedies. That which seems, 
ne high, to ome Oth sian of ee — Lem * 
fhe highes f45) the 1 egataire universel, by Regnard; an 
‘ W we roe s with a sketch, of it, Géronte, an old 
Araesaeinarinn, without. shildren, has, promised, to marry Ange- 
haus laughter to. Madame Argante. , He has a nephew, Eraste, 
besides, twe relations whom: he has never seen, all of whom have 
views upon his inheritance, Certain infirmities of the most dis- 
gusting nature, of which Madame, Argante is accidentally a wit- 
ness, determine her to. break off the intended marriage with 
Géronte ; and she promises her daughter to Eraste, on condition 
that his uncle will declare him his he. Crispin, valet to Eraste, 
in league with Lisette, gouvernante of the old man, undertakes to 
sicken him of his country cousins, and by personifying them gro- 
tesquely, accomplishes his urpose, But his last appearance, 
disguisedas the widow of a Baron living inthe Maine, who out 
of thirty law-suits every year loses twenty-five, throws, Géronte 
into a lethargy, at the very moment when the notaire arrives to 
make his will ga favour of Eraste: In this dilemma, Crispin puts 
on the dress, of the uncle, stretches himself out on his couch, and 
thus, in the presence and with the consent and COPPER of 
Eraste, dictates a wil, in which he takes care to bequeath Li 
sette, his intended bride, on the express condition of her marrying 
Crispin, two thousand crowns; and to himself, Crispin, an an- 
nuity of fifteen hundred franes, to the no small annoyance of 
Eraste, who is, however, content to, submit; as, with the deduc- 
tion of the above, he is finally named residuary legatee. Eraste 
had, moreover, stolen from his uncle, during his lethargy, a pocket- 
book, containmg a large sum in notes, as earnest of his_inherit- 
ance, and handed it over to Angelique, for the purpose of making 
his own conditions in case of accident, The old man recovers ; 
the will is shown to him by the notaire, who, having no know- 
ledge of the deceit, joins the nephew and servants in pessuading 
him that it is really of his own dictating. His forgetfulness is at- 
tributed to his lethargy. He consents to all, and to the i 
of Eraste with Angelique, on condition of getting back his pocket- 
book and notes untouched ; and thus all are made happy. The 
natural recompense of Eraste, Crispin, and Lisette, in real life, 
would be the gallows, for forgery. Angelique, the ingénue of the 
piece, might be pursued as a receiver of stolen goods, aud Ma- 
dame Argante as an accomplice, for both knew that .Eraste had 
purloined the pocket-book. Crispin boasts that his first wife had 
been mistress to Eraste; and he marries Lisette, knowing, indeed, 
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by her own confession, that shé liad Tived im the sanie = Se 
with Géronte, before his illness. We shduld dot dare'to ‘sally our 
pages with any part of this play, except under the ‘cover of a 
foreign language. Géronte makes love thus => °' | 
Oui, Madame, c’est vous, pour Je moins jé m’en flatte ; 
Qui guerrirez mes maux mieux qu'un autre Hypocrate— 
Vous étes pour mon ceur comme un julep futur 
Qui doit le nettoyer de ce qu’il a d'impur 5’ 
Mon hymen avec vous est un sur émétique, 
Et je vous prends enfin pour mon dernier topique. 


After having requested of Lisette, 


Ne vas pas leur parler, je vous prie, 
Ni de mon lavement, ni de ma léthargie. 

Lisette. Elles ont toutes deux bon nez; dans un moment, 
Elles le sentiront de reste assurément. 


after a number of indecencies and indelicacies in the presence of 
his bride and her mother, he runs off the stage, exclaiming 


Ah! ah! Madame, il faut que je vous dise adieu, 

’ Certain devoir pressant m’appelle en certain lieu— 

and returns, 
Ma colique m’a pris assez mal & propos, 
' Je n’ai jamais senti a la fois tant de maux,’ &c. 

A certain Monsieur Clistorel, an apothecary, a great personage 
in the play, descants, during a long scene, upon the mysteries of 
his art, the most in consonance with his name,~-But enough of 
the beastliness of this refined people. Weare ashamed of having 
dwelt so long upon them: neither shouid we have done so, had 
we thought that, without actual quotations, we could have been 
credited ; and we have not copied the hundredth part of what we 
might have done. 

; Our readers will suppose, perhaps, that the Légataire Universel 
is never acted now. On the contrary ; it is a stock play, and there 
is perhaps not one in the language that obtains more frequent re~ 
presentation, and more unbounded applause. It is rich in broad 
comic humour, and Crispin is the first of valets. Our immoral and 
indecent comedies have now become obsolete on the stage. Con- 
gréve is too incorrect for the present generation, and Farquhar too 
licentious. But during more than a century, without interruption, 

shas delighted Paris, and all France is not yet become sen- 
sible’ tohisextreme grossness. .La Harpe says the Légataire 

Universe) is the ‘ chef-d’ceuvre dela gaité comique,’ and ‘ jamais 
rien n’a fait plus rire au théAtre que ce testament’—that endited 
by Crispin. We do not think it would produce the same effect in 

England, 
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England. He informs us also that/it was founded on a fact then 
regent/aad well known ; and another author * assures us, that the 
same stratagem wag, very lately loyed. We no longer wonder 
that the Newgate rs.of both countries should be so out of 
proportion to their respective morality, since the crimes which, in 
England, would inéyitably ledd their trators to the gallows, 
in France bring them only on the stage. What with us excites 
horror, is there admired as the master-piece of comic mirth; and 
felony is-punished by ridicule. 

- Regnard is considered as the second comic author of France. 
“Qui ne se plait pas avec Regnard (says Voltaire) n’est pas digne 
d’admirer Moliére.’ In wit, however, and im philosophy,—though 
we have already expressed our opinion of Moliére’s philoso- 
phy,—he is much inferior. Indeed the comic writers of France 
have not taken a wider view of their art, than her tragic writers 
have taken of theirs. Both, by a predilection for artifice, have 
narrowed the legitimate extent of the drama, and imagined a 
nature peculiar to the stage, that is to say, a nature curtailed of 
all that is genuine. We lately said, that tragedy seemed to be a 
conception too vast for the minds of French poets and critics; we 
miay now say the same thin, of comedy, we mean of fair large co- 
medy, which paints men as they really are in life, not as abstract 
genera and species, but as imdividuals endowed with all the 
htimours and propensities which distinguish one mind from every 
other mind. ‘This defeet proceeds from their imperfect ideas of 
character, and the tittle scope allowed to the human heart, in the 
constitution of French society, to range unsophisticated, and fol- 
tow its own native-impulses, unappalled by the terrors of ridicule 
and the tyranny of fashion. 

‘ “There is, however, one kind of comic painting in which the 
French, for trath and neatness of execution, all the nations 
that have attempted any thing analogous; and is, the portrar- 
ture of French society,’ such as it exists in almost every class 
from the highest tothe lowest; and of all the little nothings which 
compose the daily intercourse of persons who place in that mter- 
course the chief pleasures of life.. As an example of what we 
imean, we will mention “Le Cercle, ou la Soirée a la mode’ by 
Poiusinet, of credulous memory.+ ‘The Cercle represents a lady, 
Araminte, who is at home in the evening, and to whom a number 


= 





“@, See Annales i 1812. , : 

_ + Poinsinet was by his friends that the Kin of France, sttuck with his 

merit, had created a placein his household on putpose for him, and tbat was, the place 

of fire-skreen, to stand between bis Majesty and the chimney ; but that he must be able 

to support great heat; which the poor poet tried to accustom himself to every day, 

till his legs were covered with blisters. 7 P 
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of visitors pay their court; an homme de robé, ‘2 baron; an ald 
militaire,.a marquis (which title, by the by, is generic on the 
French stage fora coxcomb), a poet, an abbé, her physician, and 
two petites-maitresses. ‘It contains, m fact;no plot or story, but 
represénts exactly what its tithe announces.—The' personages act 
and speak perfectly in characfer:'' The baron is open and: smicere, 
and does not conceal fram Araminte her little 'foibles.'' The poet 
comes, by appointment, to read his tragedy to the ladies, who, 
upon his drawing his manuscript from his pocket, call fora eard+ 
table. ber two ay pve are intimate ee Ara- 
inte, and consequently lose no opportunity of turning her tito 
ridteute, The abbé aha dadiirable picture of the ahbé petit. 
maitre ; fluttering about from toilette to toilette, and who, as he 
says of himself, ‘ sans devevir la terreur des maris, fait quelque 
fois les délices des dames.’ When entreated to sing, he refuges; 
when neglected, he takes up his guitar, as it were par distraction, 
and hums a song ; when applauded for it, he asks est-ce que j'ai 
chanté?) The physician was copied from the fashionable Escu- 
lapius of his time: he enters into all the particulars of the health 
of the ladies, their vapeurs, their nerfs qui se crispent, and talks, 
a little nastiness too. But the real hero of the soirée is the Mar- 
quis. He embroiders a chair for Araminte; 2 falbala for Ismene, 
and carries a work-bag in his pocket containing garters for Lise 
and knots for Chloe. He is desirous of marrying the daughter of 
Araminte; but being informed that a lady to whom he had paid 
his addresses, but who had taken a strange folly in her head— 
that of marrying him—had inherited a large fortune, he abruptly 
quits the hause to return to her. Araminte’s maid enters to an« 
nounce that her canary bird had escaped, upon which melancholy 
event the company separates; and Araminte, learning the de~ 
aa of the marquis, gives her daughter to Lisidor, who long 
had loved her. This little piece, in one act, is perfect in its style; 
its chief merit, however, turns upon the representation of society 
such as it once existed (1764) in the salons of Paris; and with- 
out some kpowledge of what that was it cannot be justly ap- 
preciated. Another comedy, belonging to the same class, and 
of almost equal merit, ig the Gageure Imprévue, by Sedaine 
(1768), once performed in this country under the title of Lock 
ey; but the state of society in England did not allow it to 
be fully judged, There are also many comic operas, repre- 
senting ight traits and incidents of society, independently of the 
music, Which ae admirable. “Sitch isLa Maixon a vendre, Jo- 
e, and many of an oldér date; and many of the short pieces 
strat gs upon the minor theatres, as the Somnambule, La 
Visite a Bedlam, Le ci-devant jeune Homme; in a word, all the 
plays, 
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plays, in, which some, short story, some anecdote, some whim of 
society, or fally of the day, pee ' 

‘The praise which we bestow upon such theatres as the Variétés, 
the VY audevilles, and the Gymnase, will stamp us at once as bar- 
barians, ia the. opinion of the French, and confirm the idea which 
they, haxe, or, affect to haye, of English taste in general, But we 
cannot help it; we are not very anxious about their opinion; but 
we would willingly be understood by our own countrymen, We 
do|not mean to say that the conceptions of such plays as are per~ 
formed there are, in any respect, so. great as thoee of the Ca- 
corte Corrigée, for instance, and those which in general occupy 
the Théatre Frangais, But so many defects concur to lower our 
estimation of the great comedy of France, that we do not hesi- 
tate, to place. it, as a whole, infinitely below the little comedy— 
we dp not mean the farce—of the,same country. In the first 
place, even while we allow the conceptions of the former to be 
greater, we cannot avoid saying that they are woefully ipferior to 
that which they would copy, man and nature; and the distance 
which separates the imitation from the original is sa immense, 
that a painful wearisomeness generally accompanies us during 
their, representation. In, the little comedies the object, it is true, 
is mot.sq ambitious; but the copy approaches so near to the 
prototype, which is itself so well calculated for representation 
on the stage, that we know of nothing which can be compared to 
it, of its own scale and dimensions, in the dramatic art. Secondly, 
the execution of those little comedies, though we are far from 
comparing their authors with the poets of high comedy, is gene- 
rally so exquisite that nothing remains to be desired, and the plea- 
sure they bestow is without alloy. The execution of the best 
comedies, on the large scale, is, in our minds, inferior to the gub- 
ject; and while we admire the wit, the comic force, the mirth of 
Mohére, we feel that something is wanting ; and still more do 
we feel the deficiencies of eyery other Frepch author of the same 
class. And, thirdly, something must be allowed to the perfection 
pf the representation. The actors of the French stage seem to 
follow the same ratio as the plays, and this may naturally be 
expected. The performers in the great comedy are not so ex- 
cellent as those in the smaller pieces, Their conceptions may be 
greater, but they are more inadequate; and their execution, as a 
whole, cannot be compared with the execution of the little. co- 
medy, which comes as near to perfection as any little thing we re- 
member to have seen. There is ip the French minds an attachment 
to minutia which precludes great thoughts, and all their greatness 
is squandered upon trifles, ‘The same spirit pervades their drama. 
As they admit no such thing as. small tragedy, they have remained 

unsuccessful 
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unsuceessfal in the walk; but as comedy is susceptible of various 
proportions, they have indemnified themselves in executing the 
light traits of society for thei inability to paint the more dee 
seated, thé grander, and the more diversified htumours. of, indivi- 
duals: The light comedy, of which we have been speaking, is 
the true national comédy of France ; and if the French were wise, 
they would fling away the disastrous ambition of attempting ahy 
other. ‘We must regret, however, that indecency, and the'too na- 
taral expression of sensual love, sometimes renders those exhi- 
bited upon the minor theatres quite inapproachable to modest 
ears. 
~The style of dramatic painting which we have just now been 
praising of the French stage is wholly inapplicable to the state 
of society in England, and would not even be tolerated. We 
require larger traits, and more comprehensive views, even ‘in 
our amusements, and gi crane must partake of something 
serious and instructive. enever we pass those boundaries we 
run into caricature, and farce becomes our province. But even 
there we require individual humours, with strong delineation and 
diversity of character. French farce is mere caricature, without 
these, and sinks into buffoonery. Certainly, though we feel-but 
itl-disposed toward O’Keefe for having lowered the tone of Eng- 
fish comedy, and given rise to the modern productions of farces in 
five acts, we must say that there is not an author in France who 
understood that province half so well, and cultivated it with so 
much ‘success, as he did. If the English know nothing between 
great comedy and farce, the French know nothing between little 
comedy and buffoonery. The only advantage which any foreign 
stage we are acquainted with, ever derived from the introduction 
of any thing French, is the adoption of the little French comedy in 
Germany. Many of the small pieces have been translated and per- 
formed with considerable success, and have served as models for 
original compositions of the same kind. The state of manners in 
‘Gérmuny is such that, though this species of comedy might not 
have arisen there as an original production, it may very well be 
introduced and relished. An affectation of French habits, too 
commonly engrafted in some parts of Germany upon a national 
character very much the reverse of the French, may help to make 
it’ current where it otherwise would not have gained footing. tis 
remarkable that the national character of the Germans much more 
resémbies that of the Engtish than of the French; but their habits 
dnd manners are more an imitation of the -latter; and wherever 
thése have become predommant, German frankness and sincerity 
have retrograded. , 

At the present moment an incipient desire of change, vague 
indecd, 
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indeed, 'a8 most things in their begimsing are, yet strongly pro- 
nounced; seems to reign among a certain portion of the literati of 
France, and the theatre has given expression to that wish. | A new 
edition of a Frewch Shakspeare, the basis of which is Le ‘Tour- 
neur’s transjation,;'is now appearing, ‘and im it the mistakes of the 
former translation are said to be corvected. The prospectus to this 
publication contains opmions new in France, and which must dis- 
please the  partizans of the present literature of the country. 

“The tame of Shakspeare,” it is said, ‘begins to be naturalized in 
France; and soon, like that of Raphael, it will be held by us, sot only 
as the glory of a foreign nation, but as the honour of a school become 
European. The tendency of the age is toward that literature which is, 
improperly, called Romantic; the object of which is to be national, 
and/to paint for every people the recollections of its infancy’ (a very 
inadequate idea, in our minds, of what romantic poetry is.) ‘ A taste 
for this species of literature became prevalent in =. at a later pe- 
riod than in other countries, because, possessing a literature of another 
nature, less original perhaps, but full of brilliancy and glory, we pro- 
tected it with jealous pride against every rival. | But those ancient mo- 
numents, however admired and studied, are not sufficient for the pro- 
gtéss ofa vation ambitious of maintaining the glory of its ancestors, and 
eompelled to draw from more abundant and diversified sources the ma- 
terials of a literature worthy of being ascribed to its new destinies’— 
This, indeed, is unusual language in French criticism.—* It is from the 
couutry of Shakspeare that this new impulse, to which we are disposed 
to yield, was communicated to us. The works of Lord Byron and Sir 
Walter Scot have spread the taste for romantic literature in France ; 
but its true character must be sought for in Shakspeare himself. 
Shakspeare is not merely the painter of the times improperly called Ro- 
inantic, he is the man of the period which he painted, and presents us 
not with traditionaty recollections, but reflects the times themselves en- 
tirely in his poetry, always original. His rudeness is not a garb as- 
sumed by his personages, but the forms in which many sentiments were 
then expressed. His quaintness is the spirit of his age, sharpened by 
thevlogical controversies. His simplicity is the simplicity of nature, 
and of truth, in every time and country; but as he penetrated inte 
every condition of man and of society, nature and truth ap to 
him as they were in the period near to his own; and he was historical 
as well as poetical, and, above all, instructive,’ 

We make no apology for this long extract, as it must interest 
an English reader to learn the opinion of the literary reyolu- 
tionists of France concerning our great bard, and the chance 
there is that he may one day be, appreciated in a pg i 
for wart of large views, he so long and so invidiously has been 
styled a barbarian. Should \this revolution succeed, it will 
be curious to see this island still the model of France—still 
copied, envied and admired—and still defamed. It is M. de la 


Martine, 
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‘Martine, who, in our opinion, deserves to be’ hailed as the first 
‘Frencly poet who practised the reform, and as the founder of the 
new school in France. 3B5°1 ih ry iP 
‘The French are poy Ace ont fry eonviction™ zona ‘ir 
literature, and, above all, their stage, ré1 tr o nt ame 
nations of Europe, and are admired by forei; ety mre 
portion to their civilization. ‘This is one of the egregioas Mu, 
sions of their vanity, Their dramatic poets ae, ded, re by th 
persons who are familiar with their language ; and no doult adnyre 
by all who prefer unity of time and place to the human heart who 
really are convinced that a piece of painted cloth is 'Trezene, and 
the patent lamps of the stage, the sun whom Phedre addresses, 
Fashion has done mach to make their literature and their lan- 
guage, like their modes, cuirrentin the polished classes. But the 
people do tiot adinire thém, because thé people in every county 
judge according’ to one 'principle, naturé; and Hattre is" precisely 
the thing which is banished from the French stagé, the greit' pro 
ductions of which remam sequestered in the Clobet of" e aigh 
foreigners, but never boldly appear before the genéral public to 
prove the national taste, and their own consonance with the com- 
mon feeling of men. It must be remembered that many circum- 
stances have contributed to make that language the c his 
of Conversation in the polite circles of Edropé. The 
influence’ and power of France ; her early strength and politeness; 
her incessant watchfulness to increase tet, advantages byatgumen : 
ad homines, in which words and manyer have so mich more effec! 
than thoughts and matter; her intriguing spirit and address, always 
directed towards gaining to her party sovereigns, ministers, states, 
men and cabinets, have made her tongue the current dialect a 
courts, and of all who would be thought to belong to them. IJtis 
with a view to assure a mastery over the minds of those who 
not wield it with the same dexterity, that the French have 3 
much studied the arts of conversation at home, and improved th 
vehicle by which familiar thoughts are familiarly conveyed; and 
persuaded foreign nations unused to it, that that vehicle which to 
thethselves is natural, is the only proper idiom for diplomacy, and 
politics, and fashion. Present enjoyment in this, as in other con- 
cerns; ‘is the object to which they sacrifice the good that must be 
wished for; and led on by ambitious feelings of national supre- 
macy, more than by the impulses of poetry, they have adapted 
their language to the end which is dearest to their wishes. ey 
may, indéed, win to their opinions living men, and inveigle by 
their sophistry the generation which stands in their presence, but 
they take no hold’ on posterity, and lay up none of the treasures 
of the-immortality which they so mucl covet. Even itr politics, 
diplomacy 
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‘diplomacy and fashion, they haye taken none of the great means-> 
ecause they were notimpelled by great purposes—to make their 
fanguiage — It is not the dialect of the people in any coun- 
3, dt, does not prevail beyond the precincts of palaces and 

ph . sse . N i cs made it Leleewnaree i 
literature has adopted it, After all their efforts it is confined to 
courts, and to the.courts of Europe. In the east it is extinct. In 
the west it is hemmed within a single vince, which, without 
being independent, is no longer under French dominion. In the 
southern hemisphere it has gained no footing; and alf it has been 
able to accomplish in the north, is to establish itself in the capital 
of ab empire which, newly entering into the pale of civilization, 
thought its own language too barbarous to be its bond of commu- 
nign, with enlightened Europe. If there should be:a day on which 
nations must render up an account of the use they made of the 
s which nature had confided to them, to what deserts, once’ 
unpeopled, could France appeal, and prove by the idiom common 
there, that the men who inhabit them are her children? om what 
ores, once heathen, could she say. thatChristian prayers are wt- 
tered in lier tongue? amid what people could she find a monu- 
mént inscribed with her language to show that she had increased 
thé number of beings who share the blessings of this world, and 
multi the geverations destined to be eternally happy? where 
could she produce a French record to make men hope that in the 
fullaess of her power she knew not what glory meant without be- 
-nevolence? what part did she take in the cultivation of that hew 
world which. was discovered by the citizen of. a small Italian te- 
public—a world such as never did, and never can again, exercise 
the generous feelings of mankind? Where the children of Eng- 
land, dwell, and where her language is spoken, the sun never sets; 
and From her loins has sprung the nation which, taught by her, 
has, of all that history records, employed the shortest time to rise 
to the greatest power and.freedom. Spain too has given all she 
had. pil star weh her courage, and her generous charaeter,' which 
neither bigotry nor despotism could degrade, to districts wider 
than herself: Portugal, a province of that heroic peninsula, has 
founded empires twice as large as France herself. Even Venice, 
Florence, Genoa, may urge their disproportioned claim to some 
merit in the present state of that hemisphere, which a century or two 
must number among the most important habitations of man. But 
Fae is a nation without offspring. The curse of sterility is upon 
her, inflicted by ber own selfish luxury. It has taken away from her 
the hope of progeny; of creating ajrace who might lisp her name; 
and to whom, in her decline, she might bequeath her renown and 
her enjoyments. ,1fit be objected that England, Spain and ae" 
ge 





‘2. The famous History of Friar Bacon, containing the wonderful 
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gal undertook discoveries out of ambition, and pursued them with 
violence, we shall urge no defence for the present but this :— 
- as .i¢ when the evils of our nature turn to good; ‘and dear 

we hold the passions which, even in their abuées,:lead to 
human happiness! The vices which.are followed by no'compen- 
-sations, which leave eo Baer was aga tom Gr attr Xf 
scourges which present nothing but despair. Rare as'sa - 
ples are, we assert, and; upon no slight grounds, that ‘they ‘are 
more numerous in the history.of France than of any of the nations 
who, by whatever means, have founded the future greatness’ of 
America; and that of all the men who have existed, the French 
are they who, in proportion to the: means which nature and ‘their 
state of social improvement have confided to them, have contri- 
‘buted the least to promote—and, perhaps, the most to ‘injure— 
the general happiness and progress of their species. | 
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Arr... VIL—1..4 Collection of rare und curious Tracts on Weich- 

_, craft, and the Second, Sight, or.an original Essay,on Waiteh- 

craft, ,. Edinburgh, 1822. TUL 

. Things that he did in his Life,.also the Manner of his Death ; 

uth the Laves and Deaths of the two Conjurers, Bungay and 
‘andermast. (Reprint.) ul v : 


60 with impunity: provided nevertheless, that they keep im mind 
the law which enacts that any exertion of skill, by’ which ‘for- 
tunes are told or stolen goods recovered, may be punished: as 
the act. of a rogue and a vagabond. Marvellous, indeed,’ are 
the perjls which attend the violation of this prohibition. Many a 
-weird sister, who could sail to Aleppo im a sieve, bas been fettered, 
:without: bail or mainprize, by the spells of the parish beadle ; atid 
many a wizard who, like Michael Seott of old, could ‘bind the 
‘weary demons to their endless task of twisting ropes of sand, has 
‘been compelled by the Rhadamanthine Justice, to beat hemp for 
six, calendar. months in the house of correction. t? 

We can now with these superstitions. They have ceased to 


valarmus:: but they afford a direful exemplification of the calami- 


ties to which human nature may be subj ; nor cam the history 
‘of witehcraft be contemplated without horror. As the rites of the 


-Sect are noticed by the earlier schoolmen and divines, they appear 


incorporated 
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incorporated: in. a delusive dream, and comsected with the relics of 
& more ancient Paganism. ‘The beldames. collect by night at the 
command of their many-named.Queen-—Hecate,-~Diana,—Hero- 
dias, or Benzoria,—the fair Holda amongst the Teutonic races. 
Away, they. ow vying with. one another in their 
mystae:Courses-for she who first can:dip her hands m the River 
Jordan, wilk become the, mistress. of world. But ia vain-+- 
the waters dry beneath their touch, and mock their expectations. 
Feassing and dancing, mirth arid merriment, seem to be the intent 
of, she nocturnal, meetings of the initiated. Awkward and. un- 
couth, the sevelry possesses that fantastic character of wildness, 
compounded of sport and mischief, found im the personification 
of,the Satyr of antiquity and in the Puck of the middle .ages. 
Satan, however, does not appear.—If the evil spirit partook of the 
joy, his presence could only be inferred from. the impossibility of 
such.a convention being held under the auspices of a good demon, 
But we tind no trace of the worship of the fiend, ascribed to the 
Sadibuth of the. witches in later times. The belief was reprobated 
uy the chureh, but not punished by the secular arm as a mortal 
crime. ‘ Let no woman boast,’ it is ordered by Augerius, bishop 
of Gonserans, that ‘she rides by night with Diana, the goddess 
of the Pagans, or with Herodias, or with Renserin} dqvemgeniad by 
an innumerable multitude, for this is an illusion of the demon,’ 
Such was the argument usually employed against witcheraft 
watil. the fifteenth century. Bishops and ¢oufessots used 
endeavour to convince the witch that she was deceived and cheated 
the demon, but. they did not. bura her except when she was 
ly. a)‘ heretic.’. . When exhortations failed, they sometimes 
used more tangible. methods. Vincent de: Beauvais relates:a story 
Sore attempted to persuade her confessor, that she 
through closed . ‘ja: with her nightly meswie. He 
called et: into the chancel, and, shutting the door, belaboured 
her soundly with the handle. of the cross. . Get out, get: out! 
mistress sorceress, he cried; and as she could not get out, he, at 
last, allowed her to depart, saying, ‘ Now see ye not what fools :ye 
ave, believing. in the emptiness of dreams?’ _ To. such modes of 
dispelling delusion no. objection can reasonably be ‘raised. But 
an esa of unutterable misery was fast approaching. The Mani- 
cheans, then secretly dispersed over every part of. Christendom, 
but whose chief stwenlipboldl were in the northern parts of :Italy, 
and the eastern and southern provinces of France, were sought out 
with unsparing ngour, Denounced as witches and sorcerers, a new 
impulse was given to their opponents. ‘The popular tales of the 
aerial flights so: dear to Hecate and her daughters, were united to 
Hodettaneat the most ancientand most plausible of heresies ; 
the 
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the Alpi sn, Pinerdsvandisthevadjsiningysis 
alated. by, the fury of the imquisitors..and 


of: 1, WERE. 

judges, both ecclesastical and-civil... 6 y 64 6 steer od feet 
the: Reformation, these. persecutions still .contigued im 

Protestant countries. .It.is- not clear, that,aecording.to the oldi Emg+ 
. i itcherat-and 


If,.as was often the case, these delusions were combined wi 
crities; treason ‘or ‘poisoning, or the lighter. misdememnoure .of 
fraud and imposture, then. certaialy the accusation enhanced. the 
punishment. ‘I'he usual authorities undoubtedly state that.earserers 
were to be burnt; and the church. might. strive.to condemnabe 
heretic ; but the case. reported im the year book, 45 Eds tbh, 37 
seems to. show that the judges of the.courts of common law washed 
to.proceed with mildness. .‘ A mau was. taken in Southwark with 
ahead and face of a dead man, and with a.book of. sorcery.in, big 
ma, and was into the: King’s Bench, before Sir,,Jobn 
ett, then Chief Justice; but. seeing, no indictment was agai 
hia, the clerks did swear him, that from henceforth he 
be a sorcerer, and he was delivered out of prison, and the-head of 
the déad man, and the book of sorcety were burnt at’ Tothill,’ 
When the offence: could be, considered. as. heresy, thea of sconres 
might be duly punished. Yet executions npowthis 
seem to have been of rare. occurrence.. And.here.we.may 
ed to observe, that the Knights Templars, in. chapter as- 
sembled, could have had as little power .to burn Rebeeca, .asithe 
Jews of in synagogue assembled, to. burn. Beisgilbert.. 


eee 


after the day therein named,, devising, practising, .or 
any invocations or conjurations.of , spirits, witchcrafts, 
enchantments, or sorceries, to the: intent to get or find money..or 
to waste, consume, or destroy any person in his body, 
members, or goods, or to provoke any person to unlawful doves or 
for any other unlawful intent or purpose, or by occasion ‘or colour 
of such things or any of them, or for despite of Christ, os Jncre of 
money, dig up or pull down any cross or crosses, or. by.such inve- 
cations.or conjurations of spirits, witchcrafts, enchan 
ahaa upon them to tell or declare where geeds 
or 
per 


pif 
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Jost shall be come’—that then all.and every person of 

ing as before is mentioned, shall be deemed, accepted, 

and adj _» felon or felons, without benefit of clergy.. This act 
is carefully, worded, inasmuch as it only extends to wiicheraft.er en- 
chantment practised with a criminal or unlawful intent, , The. clause 
respecting the demolishers of crosses is somewhat cmnteinbleind 
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the preamble, this offence is stated to have arisen in consequence of | 
giving faith and credit to the ‘ fantastical practices’ which it enume- 
rates. ‘The statute | Ed. VI. cap. 12. repealed all felonies created 
by statute after the 23d of April in the first year of Henry VIII. 
But + em eye ‘5 non c. 16. enchantments and witchcrafts 
were 4 made cognizable by the cotmmon law, but with a gra- 
duation of | . ‘bnvocations or conjurations of wicked 
Spirits, witchiraft, enchantment, charm or sorcery, whereby death 
ensued, were declared felony without benefit of ‘clergy. Persons 
tee witchcraft, enchantment, charm or sorcery, to the bodily 
of ‘any one, suffered imprisonment and the ‘pillory for the 
first offence, and became felons without benefit of clergy for the 
second ; but if these arts were merely used to discover treasure, pro- 
voke unlawful love, or to the intent of doing bodily harm, then the 
punishment for the second offence was forfeiture of goods and chat- 
tels, and imprisonment for life. In these statutes it is very observa- 
ble, that the word witchcraft is used wholly in its Saxon sense, and 
there is some doubt whether the ‘ conjurations and invocations’ 
could be extended to the popular notions of commerce and acquaint- 
ance with Satan; probably, for this reason, the act was repealed in 
thie *followitig reign, when the act (i Jac. I. c. 12.) was passed by 
which it was’ declared, that ‘ one that shall use, practise; or ex- 
ercise any invocation or conjuration of any evil or wicked spirit, 
or consult, covenant with, entertain, or employ, fee or reward any 
evil or wicked spirit, to or for any intent or purpose, or tuke up 
any dead man, woman, or child, out of his, her, or their grave, or 
any other place wherein the dead body resteth; or the skin, 
bone, or other part A any dead person, to be employed or used 
iv any manner of witchcraft, sorcery, charm, or enchantment, such 
offenders, duly and lawfully convicted and attainted, shall suffer 
death.’’ Coke, in commenting ‘upon the sorcerer’s escape, re-. 
marks, with an appearance of ill humour, that the ‘ head and book 
of sorcery had the same punishment that the sorcerer should have 
had by the ancient law, if he had by his sorcery prayed in aid of the 
devil.’ As the act is so penned as to make the mere taking up of 
a dead body, with the intent to be employed in witchcraft, a capital. 
crime, it appears to have arisen out of the consideration of the case 
before quoted. A few passages from the delectable dialogue of 
King James will exemplify the temper in which he wished that 
the new law should be administered. 
Epistemon replies to a question respecting the competency of 
aceomplices as witnesses for the prosecution: ‘ The assize (i. e. 
the jury) must serve for an interpreter of our laws in that respect ; 
but in my epiuion, since m a matter of treason against the prince, 
barnes or wives, or never so diffamed persons, may of our lawe 
VOL. XXIX. NO. LVIII. GG serve 
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serve for sufficient witnesses and proofes; I think surely, that by a 
farre greater reason, such witnesses may be sufficient in matters of 
high treason against God; for who but witches can be provves, and 
so witnesses of the duings of witches? Philomathes has now a 
slight suspicion that the witnesses may be deceived by raising 
up the semblances of innocent persons; but his scruples are re- 
moved by the following arguments.—‘ God will not permit that 
any innocent persons shall be slandered with that vile defection, 
for then-the Divell would find waies enow to calumniate the best ; 
and this we‘have in proof, by them that are carried with the pharie, 
who never see the shadow of any in that court but of them that 
thereafter are tried to have been brethren and sisters of that crafte. 
And besides that, I think it hath been seldom heard tell of, that any 
of those pérsons guilty of that crime accused, as having known 
them to be their marrows by eyesight, and not by heresay, but 
such as were so accused of witchcraft, could not be clearly tried 
upon them, were at the least publicly known to be of a very evil 
life and ‘reputation. And besides that, there are two other good 
helps that may be used for their trial. The one is, the finding of 
their mark, and the trying the insensibleness thereof; the other is 
their floating in the water. For, as in a secret murder, if the dead 
carkass be at any time thereafter handled by the murtherer it will’ 
gush out blood; so it appears, that God hath appointed (for a 
supernatural sign of the monstrous impiety of witches) that the 
water shall refuse to receive them in her bosom, that have shaken 
off them the sacred water of baptism, and wilfully refused the benefit 
thereof. No, not so much as there eyes are able to shed teares’ 
(threaten and torture ‘them as ye please) while first they repent, 
(God not permitting them to dissemble their obstinacie in so hor- 
rible a crime.) Albeit the woman kind especially, be able other- 
wires to shed teares at every light occasion when they will, yea 
although it were dissemblingly like the crocodiles.’ 

Sg oy like these seemed to meet with universal approbation ; 
and the Scottish clergy, urged by mistaken zeal, and influenced by 
false explanations of the scriptures, persecuted the criminals de- 
nounced before them with all the alacrity of the Inquisition. The’ 
cruelty of the proceedings appears enhanced by the formality and 
precision with which they are narrated. The following account 
may be instanced :— 

‘ The town’s part.of expenses disbursed, extraordinarily, upon Wil- 
liam Coke and Alison Dick: 


ger 
For ten loads of coals to burn tham—5 merks 3 6 8 
For a tar barrel, 14s. : M ’ - 014 0 
For towes : ; 0 60 


For 
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£. 8. d. 
For harden to be jumps for them . ‘ »-. 810 0 
For making of them UA lie ‘ - © 8 0 
Fof ope to go to Finmouth for the Laird, 060 

to sit upon their assize as judge 
‘Po the executioner for his pains 814 0 
For bis expenses here : 016 4 


The depositions on the trial are very remarkable. Alison was. 
the wife of William Coke, and it appears, from the depositions of 
many witnesses, that she was in the habit of wrangling with her 
husband. The speeches on these occasions are stated in the infor- 
mations to be ‘ tending to witchcraft.’ She would say, ‘ thou hast 
put down many ships.’ ‘It had been gude for the people of Kiv- 
kaldie that they had knit a stone about thy neck and drowned 
thee.’ It appears that this luckless couple were poor and 
wretched. They would bitterly curse the fishermen and the mari- 
ners ; and if the storm arose, or the enemy captured the vessel, they 
themselves thought that the Evil Spirit was obedient to their call. 
The tragedy was consummated by Alison’s declaration. ‘ Bemg 
demanded by Mr. James Simpson, minister, when and bow she 
fell in convenant with the devil? she answered, her husband many 
times urged her, and she yielded only two or three years, since, 
The manner was thus—he gave her soul and body, quick and quid- 
der, to the devil; but she in her heart said, God guide me; and 
then she said to him, I shall do any thing that you bid me, and so 
she gave herself to the devil in the foresaid words. This she con- 
fessed about four hours at even, freely, without compulsion, before 
Mr. James Simpson, minister, William Tennant, baillie, Robert 
French, town clerk, Mr. John Malcolm, schoolmaster, William’ 
Craig, and James Miller, writer hereof.’ 

In this’ instance the confession by no means passes credibility: 
Bat the confession of Lillias Adie, made before the minister and 
elders of Torryburn, in Fifesbire, shows a much more intense delu- 
sion.) They exhorted her to declare the truth. She answered, ‘ what 
I am going to say shall be as true as the sun in the firmament.’ Being 
interrogated whether she was in compact with the devil, she 
replied she had been so since the second burning of witches in 
this pléce,—an assertion well deserving of note.—All her state- 
ments were given with great accuracy and minuteness as to cir- 
cumstances. The second time she saw the devil was at a meeting 
at the Barn rods, to which she was summoned by Grisel Anderson. 
Their number was about twenty or thirty; it was a moonlight 
night, and they danced some time before the devil came ona pony, 
and they clapt their hands aud cried, thou our prince, thou our prince ! 
with whom they danced about an hour. To these confessions she 
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steadfastly adhered, and she was accordingly executed in the year 
1704, at Fairburn. r 30 2h 
We are informed by Mr. Kirkpatrick ised a tan i last exe- 
cution of a Scottish witch took place am Sutherland,,.Ay;D. 1722, 
the sentence having been proriounced by ‘Captain David Ross, of 
Little Dean. This old woman belonged t6"the paristi of’ Loth, 
and, among other crimes, was accused of having ridden upon her own 
daughter, transformed into a pony, and shod by the Devil, which 
made the girl ever after lame both in hands and feet—a misfortune 
entailed upon her son, who was alive of late years. e,.grand- 
mother was executed at Dornock. After being brought out for 
execution, the weather proving very severe, the poor old woman 
sat composedly before: the-pile, warming herself by the fire pre- 
pared to consume her, while the other instruments of death were 
making ready. The witch-laws of England and Scotland were 
repealed in the reign'of George the Second. Those of Ireland 
were allowed to remain upon the statute-book till the year 1821. 
In some parts of Europe they, perhaps, contiviue in force; in the 
year 1786, a servant maid was executed. at. Glarus, on the, charge 
of having bewitched the children of her master, one Doctor Tschu- 
di. One Steinylter, accused at the same time of béing her fellow- 
wizard, hanged himself in prison. ' P 
In this country, however barbarous the law may have been, still 
the strict forms of our jurisprudence, administered by the highest 
judges of the land, contributed to keep. these persecutions some- 
what within bounds. Where these checks were wanting, the 
numbers persecuted, in consequence of ihe belief in witchcraft, 
almost pass credibility. In New England, in the year 1692, nine- 
teen were hanged, one refused to plead and perished by the ‘ peine 
forte et dure.’ Fifty confessed themselves to be witches, and 
were pardoned, One hundred and fifty were in prison, when the 
trials ceased, and informations had been laid against upwards of 
two hundred more ; and this in a newly settled and thinly peopled 
colony! Wurtzburgh was the scene even of greater horrors in. the 
ears 1627, 1628, and 1629. In this short period upwards of one 
red and fifty victims perished. ‘They included persons of every 
ravk and station; many of the dignified clergy belonging to the 
cathedral, and some of the richest citizens. Neither age, nor sex 
could excite compassion. In a list drawn up by a contemporary, 
dated Feb. 16, 1629, and from which the following extracts are 
t , he mentions twenty-nine brandten, or executions, and 
he adds, that many more took place. 


__ © List of the witch folks (hexen leute) who were burnt at Wurtzburgh, 
in the years 1627, 1628, and the beginning of 1629. 
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‘ In the fourteeuth Brandt four persons :— 
Ae pal smith belonging to the court. 
r4 . 


A women. di 
A little girl eight or nine years old. ; 
“OF jart ; ber sister. ‘, 
In thie two persons :— 
si dip ‘of the before mentioned little girls. 
205) Diether aged twenty-four years. 
Ty the; idt six persons :— 
anne », the most beantiful girl i Waurtzburgh. 
anderstood languages, and was an excellent wusician. 


oanr 
‘\\¢ | "Pwd childreuéut of the new minster, aged twelve years. 
serves leN devgiiey of Stepper bel, 
ie woman who kept the Bridge-gate. 
‘tithe ty-fitét Brandt six persons :— 
lor ' Phe waster of the Dietricher hospital, avery learned man. 
+.» |, Christopher Holtzman. 
_., A boy aged fourteen years. 
“Y -'"' ‘Two alétnni, the little sons of Senator Stolzenberg, 
19 Aw the-twenty-second Brandt six persons ;— 
Een Sturmer, a rich cooper, 
A strange boy. 
The grown-up daughter of Senator Stolaenberg. 
The wife of Senator Stoluenberg herself. 
. The washerwoman in the new buildings. 
A strange woman. 
Iu the twenty-sixth Brandt seven persons. 
| . David Hans, a prebendary ia the new minster. 
Leydenbusch, a Senator. . 
The inukeeper’s wife at Baumgarten. 
An old woman. ; 
tv 1. 00 Bhe litte daughter of Valekenbergh; she was privately exccuted, aud burnt 
, ,, on her bier, ; 
little son of the bailiff of the Senate. 
agner, a, vicar fu the cathedral chapter; be was burnt alive, 
* Jn the twenty-eighth Brantit after Candlenms, 1629, six persous -— 
" The wife of Kuertz the butcher. 
Babel, daughter of Doctor Schutz. 
A blind girl 
' Schwart, a canon of Hack. 
Ebling, a yicar. 
Bernard Marck, vicar at the cathedral ; he was burnt alive.’ 
From these returns it appears that, unless in what are consi- 
dered as aggravated cases, the judges had so much mercy as to con- 
tent themselyes with burning the dead bodies of their victims. 
Upwards of six, hundred women were executed in the bishopric 
of Bamberg alone. ‘The accusations bear the stamp of raving 
1 madness, ; Priests were convicted of baptising in the following 
. form :—Ego non baptize te in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus 
Sancti—sed, in nomine Diaboli.—Parents devoted their unborn 
offspring to Satan; and the babes were so embued with witchcraft, 
_ that they instructed each other in the public streets; and, according 
to the confession of the witches, upwards of three thousand as- 
sembled at their grand annual chapter or assembly, held on the 
6Gc$ eve 
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eve of St, Walburgha, on the Kreydenburgh, a hill near the city 
of W urtzburgh. Idi, Joy 

The witches of Bocabors were. Se of 
and cattle. They, coainkien agape 4 oo 
This charge often appears Somes 


necessary to remind our, 


Venefica of classical antiquity. ,.: nat Fie 
to these accusations... It.is. et 6S 
that, with all the compassion ‘ 89 oon unfo, 

nate victims is calculated to vs it ene not to, be (sail 
that many of these persons made a boast of their supposed art, 
mm order to intimidate and extort from, their eink urs whatever 
they desired; that they were frequently of an abandoned life, and 
addicted to hesrible oaths and imprecations; and in several cases 
venders of downright poison, by which they gratified their cus 
tomers in the darkest purposes of avarice and revenge.’ The same 
reasoning is followed by the author of etal och when 
describing the witches introduced in the. Bride of mermoor ; 
and we may readily agree that, to a certain degree, i not incor 
rect. But at the same time, even the real and undoubted crimes 
of the witch must be estimated in. cpaarmeten with her real and 
undoubted wretchedness. 

Important lessons, both in psychology and i in jurisprudeuce, are 
afforded by the history of witchcraft. e trials furnish the most 
painful proofs of the fallibility of human testimony, and the in- 
firmity of human judgment. tn every portion of these records the 
strangest difficulties arise. Witnesses are found, who, under the 
sanction of the most solemn oaths, give evidence of events and acts, 
at once absurd, inconsistent and impossible. According to, the 
mere average of human nature, it is difficult to suppose that all the 
ga who so bore testimony, were malignant and perjured apagie 

t, admitting that every witness who was ever examined u 
witch trial swore wilfully and corruptly to a falsehood, it is still 
more incomprehensible to i the supposed culprits themselves 

making full and free declarations of the crimes imputed to them, 
and meeting death with penitence and resignation as the atonement 
of their sins. 

Altogether, the subject matter of these accusations might seem 
to be appropriately described, in the quaint but energetic words of 
an old writer, as ‘ that which God would not do, the Devil could 
not do, none but a liar would assert, and none but a fool believe.’ 
If such can be considered as the characteristics of the proceedings, 
it ought to appear strange that they were so long tolerated even in 
an age of darkness and superstition. And it is still more degrading 

to 
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to the ptide of the human understanding, to behold judges, who 
were not deficient in piety, good sense, or learning, mmagine that 
they -were fulfilling all the precepts of the law, by dooming the 
misetable a ling aged sorceress to the stake and the scaffold. 

Hutchinson, whilst arguing against the belief in witchcraft, was 
so perp ‘by the tales which lie refuted, as to adopt a singular 
line ¢ tuent—‘ We have been apt to: wonder,’ he states, 
‘why the devil hat forsaken our age, that we had no possessions 
amongst tis, when in ancient times they had so many. But if they 
that -have been thought to have been bewitched, have really been 
demoviacks, and the Devil by their mouths hath carried on his 
great work of false accusing and murdering innocent people, then 
we must own he hath done by craft, what he could not do by 
ditect temptation ; and hath made those very men his tools, to 
carry on his plots, who verily believed that they had been de- 
stroying his works.’ 

Such was the reasoning of a very humane and learned, but en- 
thusiastic writer. It is an attempt to save the credit of human 
natire, Without seeking to enter into the dread question of 
moral responsibility, we may in some degree extenuate, without 
excusiug, the crimes of the persecutors, by ascribing them to virtual 
insanity. In considering the actions of the mind, it should never be 
forgotten, that its affections pass into each other like the tints of the 
rainbow: though we can easily distinguish them when they have 
asstfined a decided colour, yet we can never determine where each 
hue begins. It has been said that 

* Great wit to madness nearly is allied, 
And thin partitions do the bounds divide.’ 

The truth of this observation may be extended beyond the letter 
of the observation. Madness is almost undefinable. Right reason 
and insanity are merely the extreme terms of a series of mental 
action, which need not be very long. Much of the evidence in 
the witch trials was given under the influence of the positive though 
undefinable madness, arising from panic fear united to bitter hatred. 
And there are too many historical instances which prove that de- 
lusions perfectly equivalent in moral absurdity and wickedness, may 
be excited by terrors which have no affinity to those inspired by 
witchcraft. 

As to the confessions made by the witches themselves, it is known 
that, in very many instances, they were cbtained upon the rack. 
Such declarations of guilt require no explanation ; but it is too 
evident that confessions of guilt were frequently wrung out of the 
sufferers by the agonies, more lingering, yet perhaps equally severe, 
of continued vexation and persecution. ‘ [ went once,’ says Sir 
George Mackenzie, ‘ when I was Justice Depute, to examine some 
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‘woinert that had confessed judicially ;"and one of then) whe was a 
sickly creattire, told mé, undér secresie, that she had tiot confessed 
because she’ ees being a! ‘poor creature) who wrought 
for her meat; and bemy defaried for a witch; she knew! she should 
starve, for no petson’ theredfter would either: givd ter meat or 
Todgi sand ‘that ‘all meh’ wottld' beat her; and hount) at ber; 
an that therefore’ she desired'to ‘beat of the: workba” n 
‘she wept most bitterly, ‘and upon her'kvees ‘called God to: wimess 
‘what she said.’—This species of torment agai deads 0 iusamity. 
Wretchedhess and oppression; disorganizing :ttie' Hotty: as) well as 
‘the ‘mind, will ‘nidke evén ‘wise men tad: At Teng thohe> witch 
tieliime wicked ‘iii thotght; though vot in deed.’ “Phe ‘hatred: of 
‘the' world placed hier out of the ‘pile of society. Detesting and de- 
tested, she sorght ty’ ihthitt't ‘evils which she could not effect ; 
“dtid half cotiscious Of a déluiston Which ‘she eould not overcome, 
she became recktess''6f ‘Her owt thisetable life, yielding “to the 
frantic despair which Coiipelled her to'wish to:believethavshe was 
iW league with’ the: powers’ OF heli” Bat these borrots dre not 
‘hd eaiiar consequentes of ’stipérstition They aré in no wise 
thé exclisive attributes of barbarous times: 1 bogie! oon 

"DP teadful as the cruelties itray have been which! weve hus 
‘trated under the name of the'daw, ‘we'are: still compelled'toac- 

‘Ruowledge ‘that superstition only assisted in ‘producing ‘them? Tt 
“Was only one of the influential causes} ‘aid othér cadses afd ipre- 
‘ences equally potent may exist even hr wh age of! reasony ~“When 
the contagion of fear and hatred is at its height; the mysterious love 
of destraction which is always herking in’ hui watare, acquires 
fresh strength as it proceeds. “ Its’ effects have been’ exemplified 
within our recollection. The wide wastiig and insane persecutions 
which, two hundred years ago, would havé taken the shape ‘of the 
‘proscription of witchcraft, have been renewed: in our enlightened 
times with greater violence. The exettitions; the massacres, ‘the 
noyades, the fusillades of the French Revolution were urged by the 
same moral madness which, in the preceding age, had occasioned 
(tie persecutions of so many alleged votaries of Satan.’ ‘They differ 
in ‘name; but they are precisely the same m kind. Bloodshed 

always causes bloodshed. ‘There is a state of morbid excitement, 
during which the contagion of murder spreads with as. mach cer- 

‘tainty as the plague; and the individuals composing a nation:inay 

bé exalted itito a puroxysm of moral frenzy, possessing as. little 
controul over their actions as the raving maniac.’ The instruments 
of evil may occasionally share our pity with the victims; but those 
who ate anxious’ for the welfare of society, will dread the'* philo- 
sophy’ of the disciples of Robespierre and Marat just as much as 
the * superstition’ which is taught in the Malleus Maleficarum. 

It 
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_ lt would: be) easy to, show that, in, peculiar, instances, the belief 
im witchcraft hhad a. physical basis. in that preternatural state of 
‘the body, and of the mind which,,is, produced; by the use of potent 
‘herbs ahd dntoxioaing dengs, the accompaniments of magic even 
from tbe: earliest agel |. "Phis.is enrinently the case with respect to 
thé wi frof (the Scandinavians. Odin was ‘said to have first 
a thesé dangetogs secrets; and, he taught the Asi to boil the 
‘emeoneduldions pf the Vani. ; Whilst the body of the, Troliquind, 
con: Sonceresd, was Quistretched on the earth, her soul was floating 
iu fap distant lands; or in a state of feverish dream, excited by the 
imaddesing; narcovic, she poured forth her oracles im verse, uncon- 
\sdious, of her strain; and without effort or premeditation. Of the 
‘imfluence and employment of medicated potions for such purposes 
there is sufficient evidence, and the Kubla: Khan of Coitndge, com- 
»posed, if the expression may be allowed, under circumstances per- 
fectly: similar, is an extraordmary and sauthemtic instance of the 
venergy atising from this morbid) excitement of the mind, 
‘ow Rhe-Ranie Hecate hus been familiarized to the English reader, 
«by her introduction in ove of those works which at once command 
an unchallenged pre-eminence. in.our national literature. In the 
— novels,’ every tint of the landscape has received colouring 
from) atitares no. personage is brought into action who has not 
| been really heard and seen-—we can hardly except the White Lady 
vof| Avenel. . And. therefore, no surprize will be excited when 
it/4s stated that the prototype and namesake of Ulla Troil now 
:divesy,and commands the powers. of the air in the distant Shet- 
rdands. -About three years ago, a Stranger, though not unknown, 
sailed to these still vexed islands, from the main land of Scotland, 
and Norma then sold him a wind, unwittmg that she was copversing 
‘nwith.a far mightier magician than herself. ' 
) Warton observes, that the enchantments of the Runic poetry 
| ave very different from those in our romances of chivalry. The 
former chiefly deal in spells and charms, such.as. would preserve 
from. poison, blunt the weapons of an enemy, procure victory, allay 
‘a tempest, cure bodily diseases, or call the dead from their tombs ; 
. /in-uttering a mysterious form of words, or inscribing Runic cha- 
-sacters. ‘The magicians of romance are chiefly employed in form- 
ing and conducting a train of deceptions. There is an air -of 
barbarian horror in the incantations of the Scaldic fablers,. the 
magicians of romanee often present visions ef pleasure and 
delight ; and, although not without their terrors, sometimes lead 
us through flowery forests, and raise up palaces glittering with 
gold and precious stones. The Runic magic is more like that 
of Canidia in Horace, the romantic resembles that of Armida in 
Tasso. The operations of the one are frequently but mere tricks, 
m 
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in comparison-with that sublime |solemnity of nectoniantic: ma- 
chinery which the other so awfully presents to the spectator.’ _ 

The parallel so presented iaipeaiodg but it is deficient in cor- 
rectness. ‘The historian of poetry has not attended strictly to the 
line which divides the fiction of fable from the fiction of ‘reality. 
Ia the poetical romances of the earlier portion of the middle ages, 
in the geste and in the lay, the agency of supernatural beings is 
not of frequent.introduction. ‘In Amadis ‘de Gaul, ‘and m ‘the 
lives of his followers and progeny, wonders/ineréase trpon a8. ‘We 
fully agree with our good friend Don Quixote; that there isnot 
a greater, pleasure in this world than to see before us an imthense 
lake of bensing pitch, boiling and bubbling, and full of serpents, 
dragons, and alligators, and to hear a dolorous voice issuing from 
the midst thereof, summoning the knight to plunge into the flanting 
waves, or to be considered as unworthy of participating in the de- 
lights of the seven castles of the seven fairies. But the marvels 
of these romances—and it is'to them that Warton seems chiefly to 
allude—are by no means authentic: they are merely poetical ma- 
chinery.. Nobody ever believed in them, and they are quite uncon- 
nected with the orthodoxy and practice of the black art. More 
trustworthy authorities are the invectives of the divine and the sen- 
tences of the lawyer. From these sources a correct and minute de- 
tail'of the superstitions in question may be collected; and when 
examined, they rather tend to destroy the idea of any marked dis- 
tinction between the ‘ enchantments of Runi¢ poetry,’ and those 
of the Scandinavian stem which prevailed amongst other nations, 
though the belief was necessarily modified by the circumstances 
under which it was received. 

Magic assumes a more creditable shape than the superstitions 
which are usually associated with its name; it was knowledge; 
aod many of those whom Naudé has vindicated from the charge, 
would probably have considered themselves rather honoured than 
disgraced by the imputation. 

The magical colleges of Spain enjoyed a species of classical 
reputation. In these our western parts of Europe, they appear 
to have been the successful rivals of Dom Daniel, the great Alma 
Mater beneath the sea. Toledo and Salamanca and Simancas 
were alike celebrated or defamed for the instruction which they 
imparted in unhallowed lore. The schools were held in subter- 
raneous chambers. Martin Delrio had seen the entrance of the 
awful cavern at Simancas, which was not closed until the reign of 
Ferdinand and Jsabella, when the entire subjection of the Ishmael- 
ites rendered it unnecessary to temporize any longer with the 
powers of darkiiess. The doctrine delivered at Simancas, how- 
ever, was not Goetic Magic, or that which is vulgarly — ow 
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il a, ;, ' 
‘They ic, the magic which. seeks its converse with the 
eas 
ain by the pectaries. of the Gnostic doctrines, who 
@ppeay to, have foued numerous adherents in that couutry during 
maby, oeAfter the Moorish conquest, it extended its 
pies... he, Castilian was subdued into, respect for bis here- 
enemies...He, bowed to their imaginary wisdom as well 
as, to. thein real, knowledge. Nog did these. pursuits fail to find 
the, patronage. Alfonso the, Wise thus ordered that the 
ik. ,0 Pee Prsstrin the philosopher should be rendered ito 
Latin, out of the Saracen tongue... At his command the translation 
Kas made in the year of our Lord 1256, and,in the year of the era 
o| ‘Alexander 1568, and. iu the year of the.era of Cesar 1295, and 
jaya of the Arabs 556.. We are.informed by bibliographers 
t even in, the.Jast century very large prices were.given for this 
Encyclopedia of magic, by persons who.thought it would certainly 
enable them .to evoke any spirit whom. they. chose.—The work, 
however, has Jittle originality. Arbatel and the Clavicula Salomo- 
nis, both of which are comparatively common books, though less 
extensive,.are nearly as, curious in all material poiuts. King Pic- 
calrix was a mere compiler, and he confesses, conjurer as he was, 
that he made the book from the. works of two hundred authors, 
amongst. whom we find the honoured names of Abeutaria, Empedo- 
cles, Queen. Folopodria, Tinliquiz, Zadilair, Zatrac, Mercury of 
Babylon, Hermes Trismegistus,  Alforz, Alpbila, Adam, Plato, 
Aristotle, Hippocrates, and the great Geber Abeubayen. 
however, who bave not ready access to the yolumes of the before- 
mentioned sages and magicians, may satisfy themselves with the 
treatise of Piccatrix.—lIt will be useful to the student who, without 
much research or labour, wishes to acquire a compendious. and 
practical notion of the art and mystery,of talismans and astral 
magic, whilst the general reader may receive it as an authentic re- 
oord of Arabian superstition. ‘There is no reason whatever to doubt 
its imputed origin. Many of the magi seals appear 
ta be Cufic monograms, and the whole theory involved by the in- 
vocations of Piccatrix, and the other tomes of the same nature, is 
in conformity with the astral theurgy of the Semitic nations, 
Michael, Gabriel, Samael, Raphael, Uriel, Zadkiel, and Satiel, 
move in the planets and imform the celestial spheres. They were 
adjured and bound by holy names; and aloes and sandal wood 
and fine spices. were burned im the censer. Purified by fasting and 
by orison, clad in white linen, armed with the elemental sword, 
shielded by the Pentacle of David, the Master entered tho ciation of 
characters 
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reqs : 
characters traced on the consecrated ground, and the threatening 
prayer was’ read aloud which bound the: planetary king to.descend 
from his orb; and obey, or at least assist, the he tpt tae 
The Latin invocations are interniixed with words and pbrages.in 
other languages, Greek, and Hebrew, and:Chaldee; some there are 
which carmot be easily recognized, but) which may ‘possibly, be 
Egyptian. The Egyptian name ‘of the sun, >PH,.j9 often fownd 
on the Gnostic or Basilidian gems, which owe thein/origin.tp,sec- 
taries, whose religious opinions were analogous. to the, 
recorded in the magical treatises of a much tater date...) -Dhe,i- 
sionary shapes whom we are taught to evoke im the magical, wea- 
tises do not belie their historical character. Many.of the hideous 
monsters engraved wpon the gems correspond with the descsiptign 
of the genii of the planets: The’ angel of Saturn may be,pecu- 
liarly recognized—T all of stature, with an awful aspect, four faces 
frown around his head, om each knee is: seen a human couimte- 
nance, but black and glaring. His motion is like the tempestuous 
blast, earth shakes beneath his tread. The talismans .of the 
middle ages always retained a close affinity to their iprotatypes, 
and the seals continued to be armed with the i ry. of the sup- 
posed disciples of Babylon. | A very curious. talismanic) ring, of 
this class was lately found near Si. Albans, and is. now. iu;the 
possession of Lord Verulam. The gem is a red stone, pon 
which is engraved a lion graspimg tre head of some animal ; 
above isa star. The ring is of silver,\and two dserptions,in 
concentric circles surround the stone—eCCEB: VACiP: Leo. - 
ertivM Fonannis Detava. ‘The cheractess ave of the reign 
of Edward 1. or his successor. The magical figures engraved.on 
the stone are copied from :prototypes. of much elder, .date ;. three 
have ‘been published by Chifflet in his. Essay on. the, Basilidian 
Gems (pl.vii') had bodesues Word ed 14404 eet 
voy Aw a had been denounced, against the, vain awd,.pre- 
‘s@mi ptuous pursuits of magic: © When assembled im public, and de- 
“‘batmg om the college, the Doctors: allowed of, no.distinction 
between Celestial and Goetic magic,. between. the Saerempnaa a 
‘good demon‘and the: compact with an evil one. . Bat) the jnestless 
‘vaspitations: of -ardent minds would not be obedient to the decree. 
And niatiy-a sound theologian, who: exclaimed loudly in, the chair 
— ‘these: heresies and errors, would ae secret communion 
with beings descending from other spheres, But to, justify;himself 
to his own senddnions he endeavoured to fancy that he was not 
acting in repugnance to the faith and doctrive which he owned. 
The rites of Christianity were secretly and silently blended with the 
magical ceremonies of the Eastern: tribes, and the spells of the 
middle ages exhibit a strange confusion of the practices r the 
church 
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chareh and the Platomie cabala. The sign of the cross alternates 
with the’: Ipha, and the names. of the Evangelists are added 
to’ the! tn the: stars. Holy water which chased away the 
demiori}' also ‘assisted in) consecrating ‘the hallowed Lamen and the 
Peritspt:: (The lustration was in direct disobedience to the ritual 
‘Whence Ht oderittd its power ; but with equal perverseness, the 
“S#érificé! of the wmase was thought to perfect the lente which sub- 
jevtédothe (hawmatargist ‘himself to the dread lty of excom- 
mutiidation; and Aadpelved ‘him of the benefitof the sacrament. 
“9 Ethw somewhat singular to observe how rapidly these abuses gained 
‘ground ii the ages approaching to the centary of the Reformation. 
‘Bedlésiastical ceremonies during that period were the invariable 
aeegmrpanimients of magic and demonolatry, » No spell could be 
‘east ‘without \a@ priest; images were baptized jin the. font and 
placed wpon the altar for: the purpose of, striking, the victim 
whorn they represented with disease and death. There were few 
‘Of the magicians of ‘Catharine ofi Medicis ‘who were. not. in holy 
‘ortters:’ ‘The Calvinists of France owed little charity to popery, or 
16 the reigning'dynasty, and their credulity has sometimes ex- 
‘‘aagérated' the eharges, but in the main they are not tobe denied. 
Phe catises which induced these perversions of doctrine, also con- 
‘vétted ‘the saint ‘into a ‘being whose character assimilates with the 
‘#ttributes of the) Agathodemon of a classical age; whilst the 
'\prayers addressed to the canonized martyr or confessor echo the 
voice’ of the magic lay. 
‘"Gaspar, Melchior; and Balthazar, the three kings of Cologne, 
‘appear as favourites in this system of magical hagiology—Their 
names were inscribed in phylacteries, which were worn as preserva- 
tives against sudden death. But the same names also constituted 
the potent charm which revealed the fatal hour. It was thought, 
that if, on new year’s eve, these names were written with blood u 
the forehead, the person thus seeking the painful foreknowledge, 
would see himself reflected in the mirrof, under .the semblance in 
which he was fated to expire. 

When these orisons, the comfort of fond and doting age, were in 
the vernacular tongues, they were almost always couched in rhythm, 
if not in verse, muttered or sung by the crone, and spelt by lisping 
childhood. The following, perhaps in the language of the thir- 
teenth century, was used to staunch blood:— 

Longes pe phe him understod 
To Cristes syde his spere he sette 
© com out water an blod. 

n pe nom of pe vader astond blod! 
In pe nom of pe holi gost asta blod ! 
At Cristes will ne driple pe na more! 


A happy 
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A happy and'lucky day was secured! in France by a rhythmical 


invocation, which we notice on account of jts relation to another 


article of: popular belief in that couttry, namely, that whoever saw ’ 


the image of St. Christopher, was preserved during that day from 
misfortune :— ’ ' 

Seint Jehan et son agnel 

Seint Christofle et son fardel 

Seinte Marie et sa brasseé' - 

Me doint bonne et eureuse journee: 

No-sanction has been given’ by the Church of Rome to these 

‘ superstitious observances,’ which, on the contrary, were severely 
and sincerely reprobated by ‘her prelates. But the corruptions 
of which Rome approved, could not fail to induce others which 
she condemned; and the boundary between legitimate hagiolatry 
and forbidden saint-worship was so faint that such censures would 
possess but little real influence amongst the uniformed and illi- 
terate Vulgar. ‘Ihe feasts of the saints became associated with 
many magical obrervances obviously derived from the times of 
heathenism. Both among the eastern and the western nations, the 
eve of Saint John, on whose morrow the sun completed his highest 
course, was deemed the fitting time for those mystic rites which 
command the evil spirits and give an insight into futurity. In after- 
times the pure and splendid Artemis herself could no longer be ad- 
dressed by the maiden of France or England; it was therefore ne- 
cessary that the invocation should take. another form; and. the. 
* moon was charmed,’ at the hour when the silver beams of the new- 


born crescent first shone forth, by the name of Saint Lucia or Saint: 


Agnes. . 
Love-charms were sometimes dispensed by beldames of no am- 
bigaous character. Philtres, in most cases, were evidently poisons, 


and the persons who dispensed them, though inmocent of sorcery, ° 
were not undeserving of the punishment of the law. Sympathetic 


magic compelled the desiredvobject to appear, unwilling, perhaps, and 
unconscious of the power which attracted him. One of the most 
amusing’episodes in the most amusing of romances is founded upon 
this belsef;,, Pamphila, ignorant of the deception practised by her’ 


attendant, burns the tresses which she supposes to have belonged 


to the» Boeotian youth.- The three wine sacks, whence the hair 
was cut, become filled with feeling and with life; they rise, they 
obey the irresistible spells of the Phessalian sorceress, and stum- 


ble with blind alacrity through the street, until they arrive at her 
door. Here Apuleius meets them, and mistaking the goat skins, 
thus animated, for as many midnight robbers, he attacks them with 
all the valour of the knight of La Mancha, until his sword has laid 
them low. It is rather sorrowful than amusing to find that another 

version 
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version of this old story was produced as a charge against the luck- 
less Doctor Fian. Daphnis was also compelled to appear really 
and corporally at the bidding of Hecate; and the magic of Thessaly, 
transmitted from age to age, yet lurks by the village fire-side. The 
task allotted to the Iynz is now performed by the ‘ Dumb Cake ;’ 
the method of composing it, may be found in Mother Bunch. 
Some difficulty, however, must be encountered in making this charm 
stand firm and good, as rather a painful duty is imposed upon the 
three spinsters who blend the ingredients. If they speak one word 
during four-and-twenty hours, the spellis broken. In Scotland, the 
stories which are told respecting its effect, have all a fatal catas- 
trophe. ‘They tell you, that the bridegroom thus conducted by the 
infernal powers, enters the opened door at midnight, and looking 
earnestly at his intended spouse, casts some weapon on the table, 
and then vanishes. A marriage, of course, takes place, and the wife 
must keep the murderous token with fearful care. If she parts 
with it, his love is lost; and if it is discovered by the husband, and . 
according to the story, he always discovers it, then the magical ne- 
cessity compels him to plunge it in her breast. A moral might be 
fancied to lurk in this idle legend. Supposing it to be an apologue 
—and it possesses as good a right to be so considered as the fables 
of classical antiquity—an intelligible lesson is conveyed. The 
bearer is warned to distrust an affection raised by fraud or guile ; 
and to consider that no passion can produce a durable happiness, 
unless it fairly arises from the heart. 

The wily Tregetour must take his rank amongst the natural’ 
magicians. When he played in the hall, and cast the balls in the 
air, and pierced his body with the innocuous sword, the guests 
eyed him half with delight and half with horror, nothing doubting 
that some minor fiend, if not Zabulon himself, assisted in the 
sport and deceit. Originally, there is no doubt that the juggler 
was a real magician. In the laws of Edward and Gathrom, the 
pigzlen is associated with the witch and the murderer, against whom 
are denounced the pains of banishment or death.* Bodin is loud 
in exclaiming against the famous Trois Eschelles,—he must not be 
identified witht c expert finisher of the law in Quentin Durward— 
who was guilty of the diabolical trick of slipping the rings from off 
a golden bracelet, which nevertheless remained entire. It is said 
that Trois Eschelles confessed that he performed this and other feats 
of a like nature, at the court of Charles LX., by the help of an 
evil spirit, to whom he bad sold himself, and he was condemned 
to die. A pardon was granted; but the juggler relapsed, and 





* It is probable the English word juggler is derived from the Saxon pizlen and not 
from the French jong!cur. 
was 
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was afterwards.executed. . There is reason, however, to suppose, 


that like many other sorcerers of the middle ages, bis;punishment 
was not wholly unmerited, and that, though he may hive beer inho- 
cent of magic, he. understood, too well tlre art, of poisoning: 91) | 
It is not. difficult to; understand, that. in.a esedulous mage;cthe 
tricks which, now amuse, the countryman at,aifainj; would ase 
sume the most portentous colouring. The stages.of !sistylpr a 
tifications may be often guessed, aad, sometimes discaveneduy The 
following instance is rather remarkable... When Clearles the:Sifuh 
cued Nosmieme. the celebrated Regiomontanus: exhibited the 
automata which he had constructed :—an eagle of wood. placed 
on the gate of the city, rose up. and flapped its, wings, whilstthe 
emperor was passing below; and. a fly, made of steel, walked 
round a table ; all this is sufficiently credible. A few years after- 
wards, we find the chroniclers relating that the woodem eagle 
raug from the tower and soared in the air; and that the steelifly 
few three times round the emperor, and then alighted buzzing:on 
his hand. ; 
We here obtain an exemplification of the manner in which/all 
matters interesting to the imagination are affected by the imagina- 
tion. One little circumstance is forgotten, another receives a slight 
tinge of a more decided colouring. ‘The narrator iy rather glad to 
excite amazement, the listener is not displeased to be filled with 
astonishment, and adventures and incidents, neither very strange, wor 
very inexplicable, become imperceptibly and unanswerably invested 
with the attributes of wonder. 0 
Baptista Porta, Cardan, and other writers of that class, have 
given us copious treatises on secrets, but they do not elucidate the 
ocesses Of the old jongleurs.. Many of their tricks appear to have 
n performed by the mere vulgar processes of dexterity and con- 
federacy. There are instances, See. in which marvels seem. to 
have been effected by physical science, by those who really and truly 
claimed the honours of magic and wonder-working. Amongst the 
Pagan Teutons and Sclavonians, steam assisted in causing the vo- 
tary to tremble before the god Puster, who, in England, in after- 
times, acquired the homely name of Jack of Hiltun; that is to say, 
a metal idol was constructed on the principle of the lopile, which 
puffed and roared tremendously as soon as the fire was lighted. be- 
neath it. Many a fiery dragon was evidently a firework. .Gan- 
powder was known to a chosen few, long before it was applied to 
the art of war. In the treatise De Mirabilibus Mundi, falsely 
ascribed to Albert the Great, but which belongs to his era,.the 
mode of making rockets is described. And, indeed, the process 
could scarcely fail to be imparted to some of the merchants and 
pilgrims who, either directly or indirectly, had eee with 
ndia, 
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ladia; although they might not chuse to make a’ public disclosure 
of thei seereti( ne ue a ; 

Anithe middle ages the Philosopher was not ignorant of the power 
of the uncombined leus. Perhaps the telescope was also known, and 
refraction and reflection would often callthe ghost from the tomb, 
aad aise the sheeted dead)’ That the * Phantasmagoria’ was 
really applied ‘for euch purposes; even when knowledge acquired 
mote pepanan) Neomiuanonly evineed by one of the ‘ relations’ 
it Richard | : #' “Pandemonium, or the Devil’s Cloisters,’ 
a (Werk inscribed bythe learned author to Dr. Henry Moore, in 
a dedication which vouches for the veracity of g/d the particulars 
in' this ‘collection: Bovet published his book in 1684, and it 
appears that about sixty years before, Mr. Edmund Ansty of 
South , Petherton, had occasion to return home by night from 
Woodbury’ Hill Fair, a mart well kiiown in the west country. 
Goming to-a place not far from Yeovil, noted by the nate of 
Outhedge, his horse rushed very violently with him against one 
side of the bank, snorting and trembling very much, so tliat he 
could. by no: means put him on his way, but he still pressed nearer 
to the-bushes... At length Mr. Ansty heard the hedges crack with 
a(dismal._ noise; and perceived coming towards him in the road, 
which is there pretty wide, a /arge circle of a duskish light, about 
the -bigness.of a very large wheel, and in it he perfectly saw the 
P tion of a huge bear, as clearly as if it had been by day 

ight (‘Fhe -italies ‘are not ours, they are Bovet’s, and mark his 
horror.)—The spectre passed near him, atid as it came just oyer 

ust the’ place where he was, the monster looked very gash- 
Sully at-him, ‘showing a pair of very large flaming eyes; as soon 
as ever it-was ‘gone by, hit horse sprung into the road and made 
homeward ‘with so much ‘haste that he could not possibly rein 
hiewrin; and had niuch ado to keep the saddle—‘ The old geu- 
tlemanyBovet continues, ‘is lately dead, but there are many df 
the neighbours, of goud reputation, that have often heaga” hita, 
relate-thig! passage, and, upon inquiry, can witness the iat of at.” 
Yea, and at also'witnesses, that about the year 1620 some ‘mis, 
chievous: English scliolar was well acquainted with the toustric* 
tion ‘of the;niagic lantern; so'that the story ‘may be considered as 
a edritribytion towards the  Mistéry of Inventions” 7! 

See profitable: ktowledge niight passibly Be derived from a’ 
sciemtiti¢ divestiguiidn of the fests even of ‘the pester . It.is not! 
unimpdriant tothe metaphysical ingtiret to study the extent of the 
empire'gained by the mind over the muscles and organs, which, in 
ordinary cases, are'hot bbedient to the will. [t is useful’to ascertain 
how much may be effected by mere slight of hand aud dexterity, and 
to consider the Wonderful quickness and suppleness to which the 
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human body can be made to attain by dint of early practice, of perse- 
verance and of labour. Many of the common tricks whieh make the 
vulgar stare, are not always clearly comprehensible to the philoso- 
rt. Science is founded upon experiment; and the experiment 
am the booth may be turned to as good account ‘as if it. were 
performed in the lecture room. We have often wondered that 
these inquiries have not excited more attention, and that-so few 
endeavours should have been made for the purpose of solviug the 
riddles which are daily propounded to us.’ Without «multiplying 
examples, it will be sufficient to notice the faculty of Ventrilo- 
quism. This art, trick, cheat, or by whatever other name we may 
chuse to call it, is acquired apparently with facility, by very illiterate 
men. The deceptions which arise from it are so perfect as to 
baffle the ear and the understanding. The Od is heard amongst 
us season after season, and yet there is no one of the learned men 
of this great city who can give any satisfactory explanation of the 
w . 
The Northern necromancy is by no means of a spiritual de- 
scription. In Scandinavia they know of no ghosts but vampires. 
The apparition of a dead man is termed a Gienganger, that is to 
say, a revenant, one who ‘ gangs again.’ In consequence of ‘this 
idea, the Scandinavian assailed these unwelcome visitants by. charms 
which are equally terrific to the living, by process. according to 
due form of law. In the Eyrbiggia Saga there is an account of a 
troop of vampires who take possession of a house, and sit every 
evening by the fire. An action of ejectment is brought, witnesses 
are examined, and a verdict given against the dead, who severally 
depart when judgment of ouster is pronounced against them. A 
practice wholly similar prevailed in Germany: the vampire was 
quelled either by driving a stake through the corpse, or by burning 
it to ashes ; but it was necessary to apply to the magistrate for a 
decree authorizing such operations, which he pronounced, after 
hearing witnesses. In our late barbarous laws of suicide, we trace 
the same ideas; and a perusal of the vampire stories will leave no 
doubt that the practice of driving a stake through the corpse, and 
burying it in the highway, a practice which rests wholly upon tra- 
dition, inasmuch as there is no ancient written legal authority to 
support it, has been adopted solely for the purpose of preventing 
the body from rising again, It is a mere superstitious observance, 
quite unsupported by any proper voucher. 

Natural magic, as another branch of occult science was termed, 
found patrons amongst those who shunned pursuits apparently 
more unreal, but not in fact more fanciful and unfounded. The 
root and the herb, the bird and the beast, the fruit and the flower, 
were supposed to be endyed with powers and virtues never _ 
fie 
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fied by experiment, but never disproved or marked as falsehoods. 
Gatliet ‘the herb which the Latins call Salvia, but which, in the 
Chaldee’ tongue; bears’ the naitie of ‘Colerican, and bury it in a 
vessel ‘of ‘glass, and ui’ wonderful ‘serperit, Albertus assures us, will 
Be geneyated ‘by'the decaying herb. If the reptile is cast into the 
fite) the 'létdest thurider will be heard to’ roll: place its ashes in 
tie lati, and the ‘deldsive light will fill the dwelling with more 
Thanstéry thari‘ever crawled in the Libyan desert. Petaphylon, the 
herb‘Of Mercury, heals wounds, and calms all agony of mind. But 
itt ' pdssesies Uther virtues! ‘He who bears it about him when he 
séeks'a’favour of a king or an emperor, will never be refused; for 
‘it Will bestow all the persuasion of the Deity’of Eloquence. It is 
not alone the lustre which gives value to the diamond. Let it be 
placed beneath the pillow of the sleeping’ woman, and she reveals 
fer love or her infidelity. But these effects are only to be pro- 
‘duced ‘by attending to the planetary bour, when the star and the 
sign coincide in calling forth the energy of the material form, placed 
in the nether world, but corresponding and obeying its influential 
cause in the sky. 

“'Pliny affirms that magic was wholly derived from medicine. 
‘There’ miglit be more truth in the converse of the proposition; but 
it matters lithe m what manner it be received, so close was the affi- 
‘nity between either science. In the ancient world, as yet amongst 
uncivilized nations, the physician acted as the magician. Thus 
they prospered. They had a cheap, perhaps a salutary materia 
‘medica. ‘We speak with respect and sabmission, but perhaps it 
‘might be a good time both for the physician and the sick man, 
when the place of pills and potions was supplied by spells and 
charms. The mysterious prescription was applied to the outside 
of the patient, instead of finding its way within. Ananazéipta, 
scrawled wpon parchment, cooled the fever; Abracadabra, chased 
away the ague. An hexameter from the lliad allayed the agony of 
the gout, and the rheumatism yielded to a verse of the Lamen- 

Such vestiges of the magic of the Anglo-Saxons as have been 
served in our days, are almost wholly pharmaceutical. The 
urigadle, or consumption, the pock, the gout, the dropsy, all were 
drdered to yield to the roots and plants of the field, assisted by verse 
and gong, and spell. And in the witch verse which exeited the 
indignation of Reginald Scott, we think that the rhythm and echo 
of the oldest time may yet be recognized -— 
Hail to thee, holy herb! 
Growing in the ground, 
On the mount of Calvarie 
First wert thou found. 
une Thou 
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Thou art good for many a grief 
And healest many a wound. 
In the name of sweet Jesw 
1 lift thee from the ground. 


Medicaments of this class would possess peculiar aptitude when 
administered to complaints attributed to the direct intervention 
of evil demons. How was the P/f, the nightmare, who’ op- 
pressed the troubled dreamer, to be chased away? “Holy verses, 
the gospel, and the psalm, were to be written on the’ sacred 
patina. Water was to be brought by the purest hands froni the 
running stream, but in deadlike silence. ‘Thyme and valerian, and 
dodder, and fennel were to be infused, and, with the decoction, the 
words were to be washed off from the hallowed dish. Hallowed 
wine being added thereto, the mixture was to be borne to church. 


- Penitential psalms and masses were to be sung, and the potion was 


then to be administered. Here, again, we have the remedies of 
thé heathen blended with the doctrines of Christianity. 
‘Astrological physic effected a species of compact between these 
fancies and sober reason, or at least with as much reason as was 
then compatible with therapeutics. A decent aud decorous pro- 
tection was thereby afforded to the dignity of medical science. ‘The 
drauglit failed to relieve the sufferer, and he was quieted by the 
great soother of all evils. ‘The patient died, but the Doctor lost 
no credit. He looked wise, and proved that, had the leaf been 
pulled upwards, according to his conimand, in the quartile of the 
reigning planet, the malady would have been quelled ; whereas the 
careless apothecary plucked it downwards, and in sextile. Neither 


‘he norany body else understood much of what he meant, so that it 


answered tiearly as well as talking about idiosynerasy and contagion. 
Friar Bacon wished to teach his contemporaries that the true regi- 
men of health consisted in attending to meat and drink, to sleep- 
ing and waking, to rest and exercise, to the quality of the air, and 
lastly, to the affections of the mind: but the multitade who 
wished to be healed, no less than those who wished to heal, de- 
spised those vulgar and intelligible precepts. -A physician of the 
aconian school would seldom have toucheda fee. In one shape 
or another, the physician still has continued to pour drags, of which 
he knows little, into a body of which he knows less. Whilome, the 
apothecary filled his boxes and his jars with the specifics of Bus- 
sorah ard Alkabira. These are forgotten. An hundred pestles 
striking in an hundred mortars in terrific and deadly concert, no 
longer astound the bystanders whilst the theriake is preparing. 
Vipers are not seethed to restore the health of the fading beauty. 
The bezoar has lost its reputation; and magisteries of pearls and 
rubies have become worthless and despised. Medicine, from its 
very 
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very nature, must always bear something of an empirical character ; 
it will only acquire certainty in proportion as it rejects opinion, and 
until its professors shall have learnt to trust only to that which has 
been tried ; then alone will they have ceased, in effect, to employ 
the equivalents of the magical formule of Serenius and Aetius, 
Yet much. of the old lore must always remain. The physician 
must still minister to the mind, under pretence of prescribing for 
the body,; and clothe, in the shape most persuasive to the fancy, 
the medicine supposed to be adapted to the disease. 

Having on various occasions, during the last ten years, addressed 
our readers upon themes more or less connected with the ‘ super- 
stitions of the middle ages,’ it is now time to cease :—we shall there- 
fore conclude the subject, by stating some of the causes which give 
value to these hallucinations. Their history is not to be read as 
a series of idle or amusing tales of wonder ; nor should we neglect 
them as a mockery of the human mind. If we shrink from these 
contemplations with contempt, we lose the useful lessons of expe- 
rience, The failings of the human understanding are inseparably 
commingled with the truths which we have gained. 

Superstition appears in its rudest guise, when created by the 
fears, the hopes, and the opinions of the childhood of the humau 
race. However visionary or unfounded, these are rendered intelli, 
gible even by their imbecility. Obscure and innate perceptions of 
immortality may glance across the mind of the savage; yet in his 
philosophy he is wholly bounded by the material world. An unde- 
finable horror leads him to fear that the departed may revenge their 
wrongs upou the living, By self-inflicted pain and suffering, he en- 
deavours to avert the anger of the unseen malignant being whose 
enmity he dreads, or he wishes to obtain the protection of this evil 
intelligence, by casting upon another the mischiefs destined for 
himself. Strange, fantastic and unmeaning rites are cherished as 
the means of satisfying the innate longing after the forbidden know- 
ledge of futurity. But these superstitions result from uninstructed 
weakness: they are not matured into a system, nor united to 
sounder knowledge. 

We shall not seek, as some have done, for the seat of the pri- 
meval learning of mankind. ‘To guess the wisdom inscribed on 
the columns fabled to have escaped the overwhelming deluge, will 
avail us nought. Neither can we trace the first impulse given to 
the human intellect. Yet we know that the faint though steady 
light which beams from Caucasus, has been denied to Atlas and the 
Andes. It can be discerned that the truths of mathematical sci- 
ence were comprehended at a very early period, at an age not very 
remote from that great catastrophe remembered by all nations, and 
which is recorded in the characters of nature on the entire surface 
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of the globe. The réasoning powers were highly cultivated ; but 
mei reasoned too much, atid rested in ‘abstraction. “At the age 
when the great commonwealth of western Earope assimed its ton 
sistency, earning had scarcely varied from the ¢haratter UF the’ pri- 
meval age; it was wholly speculative: magic, astrology, ‘and ull 
the vanities of occult selence commianded a tht period ‘a! eredit 
nearly universal. Such was the shape which learving’ assured, ae- 
cording to the received theories, that supérstitious abase was'alinost 
the necessary concomitant of the knowledge then possessed “by 
mankind. Let us consider the system of the world created by their 
contemplative philosophy. Floating in space, the empyreal heaven 
embraces the crystallme orb, studded with blazing constellations, 
and the primary source of the energies of the hy/e of earthly, and 
of the subtler frames of the lower heavens. Above the mitidle 
air in which our globe is suspended, the spheres of water ‘and ‘of 
fire radiate their elemental virtues. Planets roll on in mazy cycles 
and epicycles, darting their power on the sublunary world; ‘mo- 
tion, vegetation, sense, and inétinct, flow from these beams.” ‘All 
things live, though in differeut stages of being ; all are parts of one 
glorious frame, connected and linked into a unit by the pervading 
vitality. All properties of earth and of its kitid are emanations from 
the guiding stars; no object has a solitary existence: astral’ fire 
glows im each gem concealed in the dark caverns of the mine ; the 
plant drinks the sanative dews sprinkled from the aqueons heavens. 
ise in ignorance, the instinct of the bird and the beast, undeluded 
by self-will, becomes the manifestation of the directing energies. 
The soul of man alone is delivered from direct subservience to the 
machinery of the universe, yet’ hé moves in harniony with it; ‘and 
though his freedom is uninfluenced by the wandering fires of ‘the 
sky, yet they rule his veins and nerves, and connect themselves with 
the operations of the subtle archaus which first caused his heart'to 
beat and his limbs to grow. mene ig 
This systeti spiritualizes the material world, by bringing all its 
rations into connection with the functions of those inco l 
beings, the belief of whose existence was never questioned. re 
seéms to exist only by a perpetual manifestation of thepowet of 
unembodied intelligences. Sympathies and aritipathies ‘breathe 
a Species of obscure sensation into the dull mould ‘itself ; andthe 
effects of these theories are inconcéivatly heighténed bythe pre- 
vailing doctrines of metaphysieal theologyi—Soaring “above those 
inquiries, which are within the grasp of the heman mind; ‘fifen 
sought to pass the ‘flaining bounds of space and time:” they 
. reasoned high 
of providence, fore-knowledge, will and fate ; 
Fix'd fate, free will, fore knowledge, absolute, 





And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.’ 


* Vain 
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* Vain wisdom’ resulted from these fruitless, labours, Ex- 
amples, afford better illustrations than general charactéristics: 
for the delineations of the ‘ philosophers’ of the middle ages, 
let a single portrait be selected. And in order to estimate the 
extent and. stall more the errors of their learning, it is sufficient to 
consult the works of Roger Bacon the Franciscan ; he who attamed 
that credit which no man living ever had, and who was deemed to 
have unlocked all the secrets of art and nature. Great men and 
wise men partake of certain of the faults of their age, in a much 
greater degree than their inferior contemporaries. Some epidemics 
seem to single out the strongest individuals in preference to the 
weaker crowd. ‘The lofty mountain, on whose summit the light of 
the sun is seen to stream whilst the vale below remains involved in 
darkness, often attracts the vapours which float zbove the lesser 
and surrounding hills. 

Friar Bacon, anticipating the mode of investigation perfected by 
his great namesake, declared that experiment was the test of truth. 
Argument and experiment, he observes, are the two modes of gain- 
ing knowledge ; argument may compel us to admit a position, bat 
until the mind is convinced by experiment, it will never rest satis- 
fied. Thelearned vulgar of Bacon’s era being completely ignorant 
of experimental science, he states that he is sensible that he cannot 
persuade others of its utility, unless by showing its efficacy and 
virtue. Experimental science alone, he declares, can ascertain the 
effects to be performed by the powers of nature, or by human art; 
that science alone, he continues, enables us to investigate the 
practices of magic, not with the intent of confirming them, but 
that they may be avoided by the philosopher, in the same manner 
that logic teaches us to search out sophistry. 

Bacon, thus determined to consider the properties of material 
substances as matters of fact, and not of belief, easily ascertained 
that many of the opinions ‘ which writers assert, and which the 
vulgar believe, were wholly false.’ ‘ They suppose that the dia- 
mond’—he continues—‘ cannot be cut but by the help of the 
blood of a goat, and philosophers and theologians abuse this opi- 
nion ;’ but the Friar, by entering the workshop of a lapidary, easily 
convinced himself of the possibility of severing the gem without 
having recourse to occult qualities. And he gives other instances 
in support of his general position. 

Experimental science, which thus taught Bacon to discern the 
falsity of the marvels of magic, enabled him to discover that many 
wonderful effects ‘ which seemed as magic to the multitude,’ were 
really producible by mere physical causes. Concealing one of the 

otent ingredients in a mysterious anagram, he declared the qua- 
ities of that composition whose flame and sound would equal the 
Hud lightning 
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lightning and the thunder. He acquired a-distinet and accurate 
idea of various properties of light; of the structure and*operation 
of the eye; and his chapters on perspective indicate his*acquaint- 
ance both with the theory and the constraction of the ‘telescope 
and the inicroscope. Amiongst the wonderful instrunients of ‘art, 
the diving-bell is also enumerated: and with'an obscure prophetic 
presentiment of the progress of science, be maintains that ‘the ves- 
sel shall be steered by one man with greater velocity than if’ she 
was impelled by the toiling crew, and that maw shall'make hinvself 
wings like the bird, and be seen soaring through the liqtidiair. ’ 

Whatever positive additions Bacon might have been qualified to 
make to the general fund of kuowledge, these were, in his’ opinion, 
of comparatively trifling importance. Again anticipating Lord 
Bacon, he wished to furnish the means of improvement. He 
states the discoveries to be effected by science, for the purpose 
of winning protection for science itself; thus, to recommend his 
most favourite studies, he shows the necessity of the reformation 
of the calendar. Addressing his arguments to the Roman Pontiff, 
as the head and representative of Christendom, they are directed 
to prove the necessity of cultivating practical knowledge, and’ the 
exact sciences, im addition to abstract speculation. Deploring the 
ignorance of the Latin world, he earnestly advocated the study 
of the Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic languages. A proficieney ‘in 
these unknown tongues was intended to facilitate the acquire- 
ment of the mathematics, which he designates as being the key of 
all the useful sciences. Bacon felt that his labours could not 
produce an immediate diffusion of knowledge ; his zeal was there- 
fore directed to excite a thirst for knowledge. He wished to 
rouse the spirit of inquiry, to give an intpulse to the human mind ; 
conscious that if a beginning was made in the good work, it would 
proceed, without stop or stay, in the after-time. And exhorting 
the Poutiff to plant the root, to dig for the spring, to’ lay the foun- 
dation, he represses the idea of attaining, in his own age, that’ con- 
summation which he sought to effect fur futarity. 

Jtidgment ‘and ardour appear hitherto to have been admirably 
combined in Bacon. It might be expected that a mind thus con- 
stitdted would imstinctively reject all unreasonable belief. “A-firm 
persirasion that all real knowledge was to be acquired only by ac- 
tudl éxperietice Ought to have repressed ull extravagant eredulity ; 
iliis “Was thot the case: like'‘ the igteatest, wisest, meanest-of man- 
kind,” his character involtes,’ in appearance, the most’ singelar 
eoitiictions. Roger Bacon, the philosopher, derided the fic- 
tibiis Of magit. ' He would have smiled at the glassy globe of King 
Rianceé ; ‘and instead of seeking a vision, he would have shown liow 
the sun-beam was deflected in the crystal. Yet he maintained the 
possibility 
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possibility..of framing a spherical astrolabe, which, displaying all 
the,circles of the heavens, should turn round its axis in self-impelled 
and. perpetual motion. . Bacon declares that the ‘ experimental in- 
vestigator’ may discover the means of perfecting the machine by 
considering those, things, which are influenced by the movements of 
the, ns., He adduces, the following examples. The elements 
circulate, by celestial movements; the tides of the sea ebb and 
flow, and the, brain and marrow wax and wane according to the 
phases .of. the changing planet; herbs also. open and sbut with 
the appearance.and disappearance of the sun; and many other 
motions are directed either wholly or partially by the movement 
of the, heavens. ‘ Let the sage, therefore, attend to these consider- 
ations, ashe best may understand them, and hence he will gaim 
struction, enabling him to frame this machine which will be 
worth, a king’s treasure, and become the fairest spectacle of 
science.’ 
‘These wild speculations are found in a chapter. entitled ‘On 
the, Productions of Experimental Science.’ In the same chap- 
,ter,.bis sound and sensible aphorisms respecting the regimen. of 
health, are followed by an elaborate dissertation on the possibility 
of attaining antediluvian longevity. According to Bacon, the 
sage parsuer ‘of experimental science’ profits by the intuitive 
wisdom. of the crow, the serpent, and the eagle, whose inborn 
knowledge teaches thei to find the means of retarding the ter- 
mination of their existence. This knowledge was given to the 
brute, for the profit of man; and therefore the wise have ever 
closely watched the lower animals, for the purpose of stealing 
their, knowledge of the powers of herbs and stones and metals. 
\At..Paris, Bacon relates there was lately a Sage who sought out 
the ,serpent’s nest, and selecting one of the reptiles, he cut it into 
small pieces, leaving only as much undissected membrane as was 
sufficient, to prevent the fragments from falling asunder., The 
dying serpent crawled, as well as it could, until it found a leaf 
whose touch immediately united the severed body; and the Sage, 
thas guided by the creature whom he bad mangled, was taught to 
gathen,a plant of inestimable virtue. No medicament is of so 
much efficacy, Bacon asserts, in prolonging human life, as_the 
flesh of the dragons of Ethiopia. The Moors, by a secret art 
which they, possess, attract the dragons out of the caverus in which 
they, hide. . The huntsmen are prepared with bridles and saddles, 
and afte: securing the dragons, they mount them, and vex them by 
the. quickest, and sharpest flight. ‘The Moors do so in order that 
the ngidity of the dragon’s flesh may be mortified and its hardness 
abated, just as boars, and bears, and bulls are hunted by dogs and 
driven before they are killed for food. wi 
en 
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When we peruse these, and other marvels which he has in store, 
Bacon, instead of the predecessor of Newton, appears as the co- 
zening conjurer, the associate of Friar Vandermast and, Friar. 
Bungay, the master of the merry Knave Miles. His scientific 
dignity vanishes, and we consider him as the ignorant hero of a 
barbarous tribe, destitute of any worth except a blind and puerile 
curiosity. Opuir 

Bacon relapsed into the errors of his age, whenever he could not 
exercise the wisdom which taught him that experiment was the test 
of truth. But the mistaken judgment which he thus evinced re- 
sulted from the circumstances under which he was placed....He 
could not always bring the assertions of others to the test, nor wholly 
refuse to yield to mistaken analogies. Many tales were told iw the 
volumes whereon he wasted his midnight oil, which he dared not 
disbelieve until they were disproved by experiment. Whilst, the 
wonders propounded to him for his acceptance remained unsub- 
jected to this trial, his readiness in receiving them, absurd as it may 
seem, did not result from imbecility or dullness. Phantoms sur- 
rounded him on every side, aud though he held the spear of Ithuriel 
in his grasp, still, when the delusions floated beyond its reach, he 
could not avail himself of its disenchanting power. 

Deeply impressed with a sense of the interminable varieties of 
natural energy, but with little practical knowledge of the births of 
distant realms, the  philosopher’—we must not deny the name te 
hitn—was thus easi!y misled by the fallacies of his general, argu- 
ment. If the magnet attracted the heavy iron, why should it. be 
deemed impossible for the ztites to exercise an equal influence 
over gold? The stone, if it exists, has no such power; and we 
are inclined to blame the ancients for the mistake: but let it be 
swpposed that Lavoisier, placed im a situation in which hecould not 
wee experiment, had been informed that the apposition of acer- 

m number of plates of zinc and copper would reduce bis: ele- 
mental alkali from the state of an oxide into a metal, he certainly 
would have given as little credit to the tale asto the dreams of 
Albertus Magnus. We know not the cause which lights the inef- 
fectual fire of the glow-worm. Those who contemplated the fairy 
light of the insect might easily believe that in eastern climes the 
costly carbuacle shone with greater brilliancy. Griffins, winged 
serpents, hippocentaurs, and all the other dire creatures acknow- 
ledged by the mythic z phy of Greece and Arabia, retained in 
fancy an, existence equally excusable.. The Philosopher did. not 
venture to limit the plastic power of nature; and here again bis 
aceeptance even.of exaggerations and fictions might in some mea- 
sure be justified. If a ietine of that strangest birth of Austral- 
asia, the Ornithorynchus paradoxus, had been presented to Lin- 
nus 
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neus without any proof of the existence of the animal, would he 
have failed to'exclaim that such an anomalous compound was 
wholly irreconcileable to physiology? He would have been ‘in- 
dignant at the attempted imposition, and would have determined 
on placing the uncoath monster in the same cabinet with the Griffin’s 
claw and the Unieorn’s horn, which so long adorned the ‘Treasury 
of St. Denis. Time, the slow revealer of all secrets, has since 
enabled us to'make even a further deduction from the chapter of 
fabulous animals, aud the existence of the Unicorn is as little pro- 
blematical as that of the rhinoceros. 

Imperfect as the state of science may have been in the middle 
ages, it had yet advanced sufficiently to afford an indication of the 
power of knowledge. ‘The bark was launched from the shore, and 
the mariners knew that the voyage must continue until the vessel 
reached a fairer clime; but imstead of limiting their expectations 
to the fruits which the earth brings forth, they dreamt that they 
should discover the Garden of the Hesperides. Driven beyond its 
bounds, an undue estimation was formed of the force and tendency 
of every science. The Chemist would make gold; the Astro- 
nomer search out the astral characters of the book of fate; and 
the Physician avert the lot of mortality. 

In the earlier part of the seventeenth century the inquirer 
began to obtain a knowledge of the great secrets which had 
hitherto been concealed: the telescope was pointed at the heavens, 
aud skilful operators took their place in the laboratory. The 
gross absurdities of the preceding age were therefore discarded by 
the learned, but at the same time, in place of these errors, they 
created others of their own. The first mists of the dawning were 
dispelled—but other clouds were again drawn out of the teeming 
soil by the beams of the rising sun. More was expected from 
science than science could bestow, and more was ascribed to na- 
ture than nature could perform. ‘The acute Van Helmont and the 
philosophic Digby compounded the armatory unguent; Baeon, 
the Chancellor, admitted the existence of the magical power of the 
will, the delusion which in our days has taken the name‘of animal 
magnetism; and Kircher advocated the truth of palingenésy: 
These delusions were again inevitable. The improvement 6f 
the. world: is destined to proceed in similar ‘cycles; the youth 
of every individual is distinguished by the sare charatteristies ; 
and itis ever so with every nascent eva of the human’ race.” As 
fay as we ean read the history of each generation, the fathers wit- 
ness m their children a renewal of their own childhood. Whenever 
a new light bursts upon the eye, it requires some time’ before 
the organ can discern clearly amidst the unaccustomed blaze. 

Superstition, or wndue belief, though in a less terrific a 
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still haunted the study and the schools, but knowledge continued to 
advance in an increasing ratio, until a new period opened upon 
the world. Without any formal refutation, astrology and alchemy 
ceased to’ obtain belief; occult qualities were no longer sought ; 
and natural magic and spargirical art became the objects of deri- 
sion: but the enthusiastic reveries which men now acknowledged 
as such had been the precursors and causes of sound sense and ra- 
tional investigation. Before one truth can be ascertained, lives 
must be worn away in fruitless conjectures. At length the waste of 
learning had earned its reward,—-had turned to profit. , Boyle 
grasped the impassive air; Newton told the strength of the unseen 
chains which link the planets in their orbs, and revealed the order 
of creation. What was the consequence ?—the fervid enthusiasm 
of a youthful age again appeared. 

An undue estimate was again formed of the powers of science. 
Acute and well-informed men were now inclined to hope that.the 
‘new philosophy’ would ‘ fill the world with wonders.’ . ‘Their 
expectations passed all measure. Glanville thus exclaims in his 
Scepsis Scientifica, a work addressed to the Royal Society. ‘The 
glorious undertakers wherewith heaven hath blest our days will 
leave the world better provided than they found it. And whereas 
in former times such generous free-spirited worthies were as the 
rare newly-observed stars, a single one the wonder of an age, and 
this last century can glory in numerous constellations. 1 doubt 
not but that posterity will find many things that now are but 
rumours verified into practical realities. It may be, some ages 
hence, a voyage to the southern unknown tracts, yea, possibly, 
to the moon, will not be more strange than one to America. 
To those that come after us, it may be as ordinary to buy a pair 
of wings to fly into the remotest regions, as now a pair of boots 
to ride a journey. And to confer, at the distance of the Indies, 
by sympaihetic conveyances, may be as usual to future times 
as to us in a literary correspondence. The restoration of gray 
haiss to juvenility and renewing the exhausted marrow, may,at 
length, .be effected without a miracle. And the turning the now 
comparative desert world into a Paradise may not improbably be 
expected from late agriculture. Now those that judge by the nar- 
rowness of former principles and successes will smile at these para 
doxical expectations. But questionless those just inventions which 
have, in these latter ages, altered the face of all things, were as 
ridiculous to former times in their naked proposals and mere, sup- 
positions. To have talked of a new earth to have been discovered 
had been a romance to antiquity; and to sail without sight of 
stars or shores by the guidauce of a mineral, a story more absurd 
than the flight of Dedalus. ‘That men should speak after their 
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tongues were ashes, or communicate with each other in different 
hemi res before the invention of letters, could not but have been 
thought a fiction. Antiquity would not have believed the almost 
incredible force 6f our cammons, and would as coldly have enter- 
tained the wonders of the telescope. In these we all condemn 
atitiqaé ‘incredulity.. And it is likely posterity will have as much 
cause to pity Ours. Bat yet, notwithstanding this streightness of 
shallow observers, there are a set of enlarged souls that are more 
judiciously credulous. And those who are acquainted with the 
diligent and ingenious endeavours of so many true philosophers will 
despair of nothing.’ 

Such an effervescent belief in the powersof ‘ philosophy’ may 
perhaps be considered as injudicious as the reveries of Friar Bacon, 
and in its origin it is wholly of an analogous character; but. it 
gradually subsided, and the ‘ wonders of the new philosophy’ were 
reduced within the limits of possibility. Other wonders, however, 
were achieved ; and the truths discovered by the founders of the 
Royal Society received a bolder application, by that generation 
which is now sinking into the grave. Following the first traced 
path, the mysteries of nature have been further unfolded. The fire 
which thunders in the clouds has been proved to lurk in the trans- 
lucent amber: resolved into its elements, the wave consumes into 
the gases which severally warm the blood, and bear the aeronaut 
aloft ; and the chemist learns to imprison the subtle vapour which 
destroying animal life, yet feeds the green leaves of the plaut and 
erystallizes in the diamond. 

These discoveries were made in an age emphatically called the 
Age of Reason. New principles had now been adopted: the 
créed of Boyle, of Newton, and of Locke was rejected by ‘ Philo- 
sophy’ as an anile ‘ superstition ;) and men were taught to worship 
no deity but nature, and to acknowledge no wisdom but their own. 
Yet they were not sceptics, they believed too much, and confided 
too much. ‘The consequences of undue belief and indiscreet 
zeal again instantly manifested themselves; and whilst every 
‘superstition’ was denounced by the ‘ Dome op they un- 
wittingly indulged in the wildest delights of credulity. There was 
much sincerity in their enthusiasm. Minds, even of grave and 
sober cast—gnen who professed that they obeyed no other dictates 
than those of reason—joined in every word and sentiment uttered 
by Condorcet, when he proclaimed aloud the infinite perfectibi- 
fity of the human race, emancipated from all former évils produced 
by ‘ fanaticism and tyranny,’ and an age of reason, when wonders 
were to be produced, such as the believers of the age of super- 
stitton hardly hoped to perform. Oue of the efficient causes of the 
Millennium of philosophy thus prophesied, was to be the eee 
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of a universal language, which, daily acquiring more ‘ extent and 
perfection, will define all matters cognizable by the human mind 
with such precision, as to rendér any error'next to impossible.” As 
- for the ‘ perfectibility of the human race," ¢ will it be absurd,” in- 
‘quires Condorcet, the sturdy ——_ of the dreams of —s- 
ton, f to se it to be susceptible of ‘an indefinite progress *— 
that the diene will arrive when death ‘will’ be the effect ony OF ‘ex- 
traordmary accidents or of the destruction—which will graditally 
become more and more tardy—~of the vitalfotces ?—-and that, in 
effect, the daration of the middle period’ between bitth' and’ this de- 
struction, has in itself no assignable term ?—~Certainly'man ‘will 
not be immortal—but the distance between the moment when he 
begins to live and the mean era when naturally, without accident 
or sickness, he feels the difficulty of being, may it not perpetually 
inerease? .... 6.5. ‘ may it not continually come nearer to an 
unlimited extent without ever reaching it—or acquire, in the im- 
mensity of time, a greater extent than any determinate quantity 
which may have been assigned as its limit? In the latier, its 
increase will really be infinite in the most absolute sense, since 
there is no term at which it ought to stop.’ Such was the belief 
of one of the teachers of modern republican philosophy, and shared 
‘By no small portion of his school ! 
Extremes are ever fated to meet. In the age of super- 
stition—an age of confident faith—every difficulty was solved, 
and every doubt was silenced, by appealing to the mysterious 
influence of spirit, and by attributing all the operations of natare 
to the immediate workings of the great First Cause, and to the 
direct action of those immaterial beings who might be deemed 
the ministers of Infinite power. By excluding from considera- 
tion the machinery through which Providence guides the material 
world, a wild and enthusiastic system of credulity was formed, wholly 
derogating from Supreme might and goodness, and humiliating to 
those by whom it 1s received. This we justly call ‘ superstition,’ 
and it is justly reprobated. But the very increase of knowledge, 
which dispelled these errors, has ended in bringing new perplex- 
ities upon mankind. The confidence which it has imparted to the 
pride of haman intellect has cheated us into another species 
of credulity no less mischievous and degrading. Bounded by the 
tangible and sensible elements of creation, philosophy will recog- 
nize no cause of vitality except what can be dissected by the 
scalpel, or ‘distinguished by the test, or breathed from the retort ; 
no being, except matter. 
Having adopted this train of reasoning, it has been the earnest 
endeavour of the French, the great leaders of modern Materialism, 
‘to relieve us from avy consciousness Of incorporcal existence, 
and 
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and to dispel. the belief of any immortality...With respect to 
the ‘ human animal,’ these philosophers ‘ deny that any traces of 
. such an agent’ are to be discoverable im the phenomena: of ‘life ; 
and having traced the functional powers to certain elementary 
formations, which they term. tissues, and being wholly unable: to 
carry these investigations farther, they consider these tissues as the 
-elements of their science, exactly as the chemists consider certain 
‘substances elementary, subject to the correction of ulterior: disco- 
veries, And thus, as similar opinions have been long since ex- 
pounded in the quaint verses of More the Platonist, these philoso- 
phers have proved, that 
i * our soul can nothing be but blood, 
Or nerves, or brains, or body modified. 
Whence it will follow that cold stopping crud, 
Hard mouldy cheese, dry nuts when they have rid 
Due circuits through the heart, at last shall speed 
Of life and sense, look thorough our thin eyes, 
And view the close wherein the cow did feed, 
Whence they were milk’d; gross pie crust will grow wise, 
And pickled cucumbers philosophize.’ 

It is not necessary, in this place, to enter into a minute detail 
of the doctrines which the French -philosophers and their English 
disciples have prounalgeted under the name of physiology. Con- 
sistent in their avowed object, they are uniform in their prime intent 
and meaning. . 

Do we ask whence the breath of life is given to us?—the 
Savant will answer that he doubts whether it will be possible to 
remove the veil of nature completely; yet he thinks that it will be 
in our power to begin to clear up the difficulties which ‘ preju- 
dices and charlatanism,’ arising out of ‘ certain opinions,’ have en- 
deavoured to multiply. His mode of dispelling these prejudices is 
by advocating the old doctrines of equivocal generation. 

“Experience teaches us that there is no known vegetable sub- 
stance which, being placed under proper circumstances, will not 
give birth to peculiar animalculz, into which mere. moisture is suffi- 
cient to transform it, and that almost instantaneously. Here we 
have full proof of that nature which is usually called inanimate, 
being connected by an uninterrupted chain with animated nature. 
We see unorganized elements combine themselves, in order to 
duce different organized bodies. And life and feeling site’ tomn 
the products of vegetables. Therefore, unless we suppose that life 
is dispersed every where, and only disguised by the exterior cireum~- 
stances of bodies (which would be equally contrary to the hypo- 
thesis) we must necessarily confess that—moyennant certaines con- 
ditions—inanimate matter is capable of organizing itself—of living 
and of feeling.’ 
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the aay nag oy of the human intellect. They who tremble 
before ‘all that the nurse and all the priest has taught,’ do not be- 
lieve tore than is required by the superstition of ‘ materialism.’ 

An obligation is thus imposed upon us of giving ouly a qualified 
assent to the loud and triumphant assertions of the Philosophers 
respecting the ‘ knowledge’ of our ‘ enlightened age,’ or of the de- 
struction of ‘prejudices’ and ‘ false opinions,’ Rapid as the progress 
of science has been, avd with every probability of its continuing to 
proceed with accelerated speed, the universal law of compensa- 
tion will continue to balance the improvement of the human under- 
standing by some equivalent failing. Whatever advance may be 
made by the human mind, its faculty of comprehension will always 
remain fixed by the same limits. Whenever it labours to pass its 
narrow boundaries its powers are reduced to nought; and no light 
afforded by our unassisted wisdom can dispel the clouds which 
press around us. ‘ Mystery,’ as it has been well observed, ‘is ‘only 
imperfect knowledge: and if we are ever tempted to imagine that 
we display our wisdom by rejecting those mysteries for which the 
world affords no testimony, let it be recollected, that no creed pre- 
sents such bewildering mysteries as the book of nature. But in 
the same manner as he who stands by.the side of a precipice, seems 
strangely urged to cast himself into the depth below—so does 
every human discussion of the inscrutable difficulties offered by the 
mere fact of existence too often tempt us to seek those dark and 
dangerous inquiries, in whose dreary and unfathomable void in- 
tellect is confounded, and happiness lost for ever. : 
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5: A Review of some of the Arguments which are commonly ad- 
vanced’ against Parliamentary Interference in behalf of the 
Slaves ; with a- Statement of Opinions which have been 
expressed on that Subject by many of our most distinguished 
Statesmen. Svo. pp. 32. London. | 
6. Thoughts on the Necessity of improving ‘the' Condition of the 
Slaves in the British Colonies, witha View to thetr ultimate 
Emaiictpation; and on the Practicabitity, the Safety, aud the 
Advantages of the lutter Meusure. By ‘T.: Clarkson; Esq. 
Second’ Edition, corrected. Svo. pp. 57. 
"TRE slave trade on the coast of Africa andthe cénditign of 
the negroes in our sugar colonies have more than once en- 
gaged our attention, and formed the subject of essays of consider- 
able length in our Joumal. Of these, one of the latest’ was the 
‘disquisition in our Number for October, 1821, in which, while 
we did justice to the efforts of government to put a ‘fitial 
stop to that traffic, we lamented that their endeavours should ‘be 
80 feebly seconded by some of our continental neighbours, and 
directly counteracted by others. The Spanish, the Portugueze, 
and in some measure, the French flag, have long been rendered 
‘strumental in carrying it on, with the aggravation that the help- 
less victims of it are treated with more cruelty than when ‘their 
conveyance took place in British vessels, and when the hardships 
Of the middle passage were softened by the enactments of palit. 
‘trent. ‘There is, we fear, too much reason to apprehend that the 
abuse of the continental flags is not yet at a close, but oor finiits 
do not permit us to resume the subject at present ; we must trust, 
for the final extinction of this odious commerce, to the zeal of 
the abolitionists and the exertions of our ministers, whilé ‘we 
-direct the attention of our readers to a less fc»bidding theme’— 
to the negroes settled in our colonies, their actual condition, and 
the prospect of its amelioration. ‘That prospect has happily 
rightened of late years, in a manner that affords the hope’ of an 
“Aen for many of the evils of a system which, though not'so 
; as is commonly supposed, every friend to improvement 
mist desire to see progressively improved, and eventually ‘suc- 
ceeded by one better suited to the enlightened character of the 


— now fully seven years since the attention’ of parliathent 
Was called to the condition of our négroes, by discussions which 
Pieced in rather'a cons icuous light the opposite views of the 
est India planters atid the Brdtectors of the Africans. “The ob- 
ject proposed by the latter was to register officially all the fegtoes 
employed in our colonies, with the view of preventing the ¢lan- 
~ "“~ destine 
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destine importation of negroes from Africa. The planters, con- 
scious thatno such importatiou had taken place, felt no objection 
toa census and registry for such a purpose ; but apprehended that 
the abolitionists had in the measure an ulterior object,—a view 
to emancipation,—or, at all events, that the negroes, who are. ex- 
ceedingly alive to, whatever holds out to them a promise of indo- 
lence, would. misapprehend the intention of the act, and attempt 
to assert by. violence those privileges which they supposed it in- 
tended, to convey to them. ‘These fears were but too soon verified 
by the attempt at insurrection that followed the discussions, but 
which, fortunately for the tranquillity of our colonies, took. place 
in Barbadoes, the strongest of our settlements in point both of 
the regular military and white inhabitants. ‘The warning thus 
given, led government, without relinquishing the measure of the 
registry, to pursue it with caution, and to Tleavs its execution in 
most of the islands to the local administrations. The result was 
that the tranquillity of the colonies remained undisturbed, and that 
the saponins of the planters to the Registry bill was withdrawn. 
Such was the state of the West India question during six’ or 
seven years; but about twelve months ago, the advocates of the 
abolition of slavery became impatient to accelerate the execution 
of their plans. The success of Mr. Wilberforce in the great 
question of the African trade, inspired them with confident ex- 
pectations, particularly as the public had, by this time, in a man- 
ner forgotten the admonition afforded (in 1816) by the insurrection 
at Barbadoes. The abolitionists accordingly re-commenced their 
efforts with all the ardour of men whose imaginations are kindled 
by the hope of accomplishing a favourite object, and. who are 
bd Ba to the coolness and deliberation inspired by an accurate 
knowledge of circumstances. They assailed the public through 
a variety of channels, in pamphilets, reviews, magazines, con- 
stantly pursuing the plan of flinging odium on the treatment of 
negroes in our sugar colonies, and of rousing in their behalf 
the sympathy of the public. In this they were seconded by other 
causes; by the indignant feeling excited in the majority of our 
countrymen by the mere name of slave, as well as by the remiss- 
ness of the West India planters, who have vot for many years 
taken the trouble of laying before the public an account of the 
actual condition of their negroes, and of the degree of comfort en- 
joyed by them. The abolitionists made consequently a great im- 
pression as well on the public at large as on those_on whom the 
question of change more particularly depended, the members jof 
our legislature. ‘There arose a general eagerness,to carry some 
decisive measure, without much consideration of the means or 
calculation of the hazards. 
112 What, 
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- What, under these circumstances, was the conduct of the West 
India planters, resident in England? They evinced a deference to 
public opinion greater, perhaps, than would have been shown 
at a period of calm, deliberate discussion. ‘They agreed to the 
propriety of adopting regulations in the colonies, which, thovah 
judicious in the main, might not have been made so soon or tq 
such an extent, had it not been deemed a matter of the last im- 
portance, to satisfy the public that the planters were sincerely 
desirous of ameliorating the condition of their negroes, and might 
safely be trusted to carry into effect the measures proposed, for 
that purpose. The result was, that the discussion of the subject 
in the House (15th May) passed without a division; in. the 
understanding that the execution of the measures in favour of 
the negroes should, in the first instance, be left to their masters 
on the spot, but that government was pledged to prevent all 
unnecessary delay, and to call for the interference of parliament, if 
requisite, to stimulate the proceedings of the colonists. 

Such being the vote of the House, the next step in the prose- 
cution of this important matter rested with Lord Bathurst, as 
colonial minister; and a very full dispatch or letter of instructions 
was forwarded by his lordship in July, to the governors of our 
West India settlements. 

_In what way, it is natural to ask, were these votes and resolu; 
tions viewed by the planters and others resident on the spot?—As 
in a considerable degree premature and theoretical ; as discover- 
ing an imperfect knowledge of the condition of the negroes in re- 
gard, on the one hand, to the comforts which they enjoy, and, on 
the other, to the general indolence and ignorance which prevails 
among them and must render the adoption of the measure in con- 
templation a work of time and difficulty. Representations to this 
effect have, we understand, been already made from Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, and the lesser colonies, while Demerara has sent her 
comment in a different tone. The time is therefore now arrived 
for a comprehensive and deliberate consideration of the subject. 
This we shall attempt in the following pages, and begin it. by cur- 
sotily passing in review the various publications of the aboli- 
tionists, and the debate in the House of Commons. We shall then 
endeavour to give, what ought long since to have been given, a 
sketch of the actual treatment and condition of the slaves in our 
calories; and conclude by an anxious inquiry into the practicabi- 
lity of effecting improvements in the system of colonial labour, 
without hazarding the property of the planters or the welfare 
of the negroes. 

Without further preamble, we proceed to examine the princi- 
pal publications on the side of the abolitionists. Among these, 
the 
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the first place is due to Mr. Wilberforce’s ‘ Appeal to the British 
Public,’ and the anonymous pamphlet entitled ‘ Negro Slavery.’ 
Mr. Wilberforce’s ‘ Appeal’ 1s of a mixed character, containing 
a greater condensation of matter than is common on the part of 
men accustomed to the diffuseness of public speaking, though 
by no means entitled to rank among argumentative compositions. 
It is made. up, in a great measure, of general allegation, and must, 
im plain terms, be pronounced almost equally defective in correct- 
ness of reasoning and moderation of language. Accustomed to 
contemplate Mr. Wilberforce in the light of a calm inquirer and 
deliberate arbiter, it is with no little reluctance that we offer this 
censure on a production which comes from a person of so bene- 
volent a disposition. But what other opinion can be expressed on 
such assertions as (p. 31.) that the ‘ negroes in aur colonies are 
inferior to the savages of Africa?’ or, (p. 42.) that ‘ it is a rule 
with the colonial legislature to discourage manumissions by exor- 
bitant fines’? West India planters are in the habit of maintaining 
that their negroes enjoy even a larger share of comfort than the 
labouring classes in hissie; an assertion which, as we shall have 
occasion to observe presently, is in part correct, in part otherwise ; 
but Mr. Wilberforce, instead of treating it in that qualified man- 
ner, and showing, in a few plain sentences, that no enjoyment of 
physical comfort can counterbalance the absence of civil rights, 
declares abruptly ‘ that the proposition is monstrous, and implies 
a total insensibility to the native feelings and moral dignity of 
man.’—To several of the specific charges made by Mr. Wilber- 
force against the treatment of the negroes, answers have been 
given by persons resident on the spot; and to the general ten- 
dency of his arguments might be made one comprehensive re- 
joinder, viz. ‘ that for such evils emancipation is not the cure.’ 
We will not, however, dwell longer on an ungracious topic, ‘or 
deseant on a publication so much at variance with the mild cha- 
racter, which we are desirous to attribute to this veteran friend 
of humanity. If we cannot express ourselves favourably of his 
pamphlet, we can at least seek an indirect relief for ourselves and 
our readers, by pointing their attention to his speech ;* in which 
we recognize all his accustomed moderation, and are led to ascribe 
the deviation from it in the present publication less to his own 
feelings than to the influence of over zealous friends. 

The accompanying pamphlet, entitled ‘ Negro Slavery,’ has 
been composed with much more skill and deliberation. The 
aiithor, who is understood to be Mr. Macaulay, makes it a rule 
to abstain from declamation, and is at ‘pains to avoid the odium of 
a ditect attack on our planters. With this view he begins with 

* Debate on the Mitigation of Slavery, 15th May, p. 36, 
113 an 
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an, account of the situation of the negroes in Virginia, Carolina, 
‘and Georgia, Citing from the travels of Fearon, Hall,\and others, 
a number of examples of hardship to the’slaves and injary ‘to the 
masters, FroniAmerica he passes to the West Indies; after a'pre- 
amble, in which he disclaims the aid of the ‘ardent*abolitioussts, 
and fixing on Jamaica, as the most improved of-our-settlements, 
and selecting in that island the estates of affluent and ‘liberal 
planters, he proceeds to urge ‘that, even under these’ favourable 
circumstances, the negroes make a very’stow ‘progress‘in' religious 
and moral instructién. His principal arguments ‘ane, that ‘they 
ought to be allowed additional time both for these purposes and 
the cultute of their provision grounds; that the mode of punishing 
by ‘flogging is subject to abuse’; and that’im regard to the care of 
their heatth, a good deal yet remains to be done, whether we/took 
to the treatment of invalids or the rearing of children: He-en- 
larges also on the hardship of separating negroes from ‘their ‘con- 
nexions, or from the spot to which they are attached, when circum- 
stances fead 'to the'sale of an estate. On the whole, this patiphiet, 
thoagh by no means impartial, mas much as it keeps in the back 
ground the arguments favourable to the planters, is entitled to 
considerable attention, from the ability with which it is‘com- 


posed. 
. The ‘ Declaration of the Objects of the Liverpool Society for 
promoting the Abolition of Slavery,’ admits that a considerable 
time must elapse ‘before the negroes can become fit fora state of 
freedom; but urges that the change will be beneficial to the 
planter, because ‘ the cautious economy ‘of the freeman will be 
found to consume much less than the wasteful profusion of the 
slave.’ It argues farther that we need not apprehend that general 
indolence or neglect of work will be the consequence of emanci- 
pation; because the children of negroes will then become: more 
numerous, aud the parents will not fail to exert themselves for their 
support: In these views we, in’ some measure, concur ‘with the 
Liverpool Society ; our objections to their ‘ Declaration’ relate to 
other points, such as their silence in regard to the main question 
of indemnity, and their determination, somewhat peremptorily ex- 
(p- 11.), to pursue their object, whatever may be the loss 
Lasciad to tas’ phachers <p " ir rf 
The ‘ Review of the Arguments for the Interference of | Par- 
liament,’ is useful chiefly as a record of the opinions of the lead- 
ing ‘speakers on the slave trade during the last thirty years: ‘The 
object’ of: the author is to show that not only Pitt, Fox and Mr. 
Canning, but Lord Melville; and other members of. parliament 
equally’ ‘friendly to they West India planters, ated: the 
eventual freedom of our negroes as a consequence of the cessa- 
tion 
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tion of the importation of Africans. ,. Another pringipal object in 
this, pamphlet is to urge, that the fears entertained by, the West 
Indiaus, from the discussion of the question of emancipation, are 
carried, too far,—a point to which recent events give au unfortu- 


nate on. 
«ii be; pamphlet, of Mr, Clarkson is entitled to a more ample 
notice. This indefatigable opponent of slavery regrets, that.his- 
tony, either,ancient or modern, should cast so little light on. the 
transition. which has taken place in the lower orders, in almost all 
eountnies, from servitude to freedom. Enough, however, has, in 
his opinion, occurred in the present age, to justify a favourable 
icipation of. the conduct of the negroes when admitted to the 
rights, for which he contends. In 'Trinjdad and Sierra Leone, we 
have; he says, evidence that the blacks, when left to themselves, do 
not sink into absolute indolence ; and even the tremendous exam- 
ple of St, Domingo becomes, when deseribed by him, divested of 
a great part of its terrors. From this appeal to past events, Mr. 
son proceeds to the practical question of the measures. ne- 
cessary to prevent injury from emancipation, This leads him into 
very interesting ground; to a recapitulation of the regulations of 
‘Toussaint as to the wages of the negroes, the mode of preventing 
idleness, and of punishing offences, The plan pursued by the late 
Mr, Steele of Barbadoes, is then analyzed (p. 31) at great length ; 
and Dr, Dickson’s ingenious but ill-digested volume on the ‘ Mi 
tigation of Slavery,’ is ransacked for arguments on such points as 
the ‘imefficiency of negro labour when conducted on the present 
plan, avd the ‘ superiority of the Javanese and other eastern na- 
tions, who cultivate sugar with less aid from manual Jabour and 
more from machinery.’ 

Such is the substance of Mr. Clarkson’s arguments, and none 
ean desire more cordially than ourselyes that the result so. eagerly 
anticipated by him may be found practicable. But if we are 
-called on to say how far his reasoning canbe received with) con- 
fidence, or bimself regarded as an impertial, adviser, we must 
pause, and refer to those passages. in bis publication (pp; 5, 18) 
which are disfigured by loose assertion, as ‘well as to. his studied 
silence iv regard to the increased comfort of the negroes, although 
proved by the testimony of almost every respectable clergyman 
at present in the West Indies. | 

We come now to the consideration of the Debate of the 15th 
(May... Mr. Buxton, taking the lead, which advanced years no 
longer permitted to Mr. Wilberforce, began by contending that 
the-danger of such discussions was,much overrated by the West 
India planters, and that the negroes were not likely to be roused 
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to insutrection by debates in parliament. | How greatly he was 
mistaken iff this, has bat too clearly been shown: | We turn with 
more satisfaction to the deetaration which follows; vis! that, with.’ 
all his ardour fm the cause, he’ would bé eortent with measures of | 
very gradual operation—with steps calculated to vonduct us; by: 
a slow process, to the ‘decline of slavery, aud ‘to its evedtual: diss! 


‘ by a natural death. 1 ont mu reivernche Linsey oun 
Mr. Wilberforce contended that the danger arismg from dis-': 
cussion was not so great as that ‘which arose froma céntinaance — 
of the present state of things. He drew a contrast between tie 
increase of negro’ population in! Georgia and Carolina, ‘add its 
stationary condition in the West Indies; ascribing the batter, not, 
as has often been done, toan inferiority in the number of females, » 
bat to abuses inherent inthe system. His favourite’object, the. 
conversion of the ‘negroes ‘into ‘a free peasantry, ‘would, she » 
thought, prove greatly to the advantage of the planters; but in the 
adoption of measures to’ that effect, he bad fownd the colomal. 
administrations hitherto extremely tardy, even when the propes' | 
tions proceeded from men connected, like Mr. Bryan Edwards, 
with their own body.: t ileshuw 
These animadversions on the West Indians: called up Mr.) 
Charles Ellis, who maintained that our planters were not responsi 
ble for the evils of slavery; the importation of negroes from Africa 
having commenced before our sugar cultivation had existence, | 
and having been carried on more with a view! to ithe) 
navigation and manufactures of the mother-country, than the mte- : 
rest of the colonies. Before renouncing the present system of 
slave labour (he said) the negroes must be rendered tit forthe en- 
joyment of freedom ; our first duty therefore is, not to emancipate, 
but to improve them.— But, is it true that the colonial adminis- 
trations have failed to exert themselves in the work of improve 
ment? ‘Twenty-five years ago, added Mr. Ellis, I certainly flat- 
tered myself that these administrations would ‘have made greater 
; but they have had manydifficulties to contend witb, and 
the list of their successive acts shows that, in Jamaica im particular, | 
they‘have not been idle. That during the present age the condi | 
tion of the negroes has been greatly ameliorated, may be asserted — 
‘without fear of contradiction ; as well as that the great majority 
of the planters will co-operate cordially in giving e tothe re- 
commendations of government for their furthér improvement.) | 
- Notwithetanding this declaration, Mr: W. Smith, who followed 
Mr. ‘Bilis, ed the complamt of Mr. Wilberforce, that the! 
measures of the colonial administrations for the mmprovement of 
the negrocs’had been very tardy, particularly in‘regard to religion, 
This remark induced Sir George Rose to rise, and enter, at const 
derable 
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derable length, into. the! progress of religions instruction on his 
W est dndia estates, Considering..clergymen) ofthe: Church of 
England too highly educated for the ignorant negro, he applied 
to other missionaries, and, bed the satisiaction of finding very fa- 
vourdble,effectsproduced ‘by them on the-habits of his black po- 
pulatiorc:::In enesestate, out.of 120 males ten only were found to 
require punishment in the course of a year, and.outof 120 females 
not- «mone than ene:—an, encouragmg example, certainly, of the 
= ny te doctrine over wneultivated but not perverse 
m MIN wII forty: e worl i 

Mr. |Marryat, adyerting to the delicate question of admitting 
negro evidence in our courts of justice, took occasion to mention 
the commencement made in that respect in.Dominica; while, in 
regarti to another point, the general weatment.of the negroes, 
he cited a number ef favourable testimonies, on, the: part of naval. 
and military officers stationed in the colonies. |.Mr. Brougham, 
taking..the opposite side, bestowed great praise. on, the pam- 
phlet on ‘Negro Slavery’ noticed in the early part,of this Article, 
but, like the author of that. pamphlet, expressed little expectation 
of cordiality on the part of the planters, in giving effect to ‘the. 
recorivmendations of government. Sixteen years ago, when the 
further transport of Africans was abolished, he flattered: himself 
that the‘improvement of the negroes settled in our colonies would 
proceed rapidly; but an religious instruction their progress. had eyi- 
dently beewslow, while in pomt of labour he still apprebended that 
theiv health was oceasionally injured... Why not take more decided 
steps for ameliorating their condition, and begin by exempting 
them from the distressing hazard of being separated from their 
associates, and from the spot to which they are attached ? 

Mr. Baring referred to the concurrent testimonies on the favour- 
able condition of our negroes ; and maintained that, as far-as phy- 
sicalkéomfort is concemed,’ they suffer less than the majority of 
the peasantry of Europe, though im a moral and. religious view 
they» ere'extremely backward. Discussions so nearly affecting 
the condition as the present, could not, he thought, fail to excite 
theif. attention, and to cause a greater or less degree of agitation. - 
Compensation to the proprietor was unavoidable ; but the sabject, 
viewed m, whatever way; was extremely delicate, and could not be - 
safely dealt with except by government. 

‘The speech of Mr. Cauning we notice im the last place, because 
he'came forward as a mediatov or arbiter between the.two parties. 

‘ I finds he said; ‘in the West Indies, a. remarkable superiority im 
number of the blacks over the whites, and am doubtful. how-far we 
can communicate cival rights to the former without daager.to. the 
latter. Still I agree to several of the propositions:of the aboli- : 
tionists, 
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tionists, provided they be carried into effect through the medium 
ef government. ‘Thus, let the practice of flogging be abolashed 
altugether in-the case of women, and, subjected to specific. regu- 
lations im, that of men. Follow this.up. by giving negroes @ title 
to held ty, enabling them to do by i aoe ——- at 
pecbenttio by a kind of sufferance or tacit admission, En 
a possible, to frame an act to prevent them from. ene 
by sale from the spot on which they are establisheds and advance 
one or two steps on the very delicate ground of admitting their 
evidence im courts of justice. Such are the views of ministers ; 
but I cannot add to them,’ said Mr. Canning, * any specific |opi- 
nion in regard to the time when the children of the negroes shall 
be entitled to freedom. I am anxious to avoid giving, any,assu- 
rance which might.afterwards require to be qualitied, perhaps re- 
tracted. Lastly, I, would. have it understood that emancipation, 
when its season shall arrive, must not take place at the expense 
of, a single class.’ On this) important pomt Mr. Buxton.inti- 
mated in his reply, that he-never had meant to evade the question 
of compensation to the planter. 

‘Such is the outline of a debate, which, without /beimg, of 
great iength, excited very general interest, and. was subsequently 

not in the garbled state unavoidable in newspapers, 
but with the benefit of revisal by the speakers themselves. The 
composition, thus cleared, may be read without tedium, andis, on 
the. whole, distinct and ‘animated, each debater taking up, the 
points discussed by his predecessor, and giving to his arguments 
the interest of a rejoinder. None of the speeches, however, offer 
a complete display of the subject; the reasoning being confined 
to detached points, and rarely expanded into general views. 

We now proceed to lay before our readers an account of the 
actual.treatment and condition of the negroes in our colonies—a 
subject on which, easy as it may seem to obtain explicit infor- 
mation, evidence of the most contradictory character has-been ad- 
duced, While the planters maintain that the situation of the ne- 
- ore is, i p apes more comfortable than that of the labourmg 

urope, the abolitionists almost uniformly represent 

= as vahjects of commiseration, as victims of oppression... Of 
the; length to which this contradiction may be carried,.a ewrious 
imen is afforded, in the notes: appended to the printed report of 

the debia te of 15th May, where {p. 204) we find @ quotation from 
a of Sir Ralph Woodford, governor of ‘Frinidad, .de- 
claning that so far from the servace in the West Indies being) op- 
pressive, ‘ he has frequently known negroes coutinue in it, rather 
7 with ample means; purchnse their freedom, or even: accept 


it.’ 
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it.’ To the §. Reviewer of the, debate,’ ‘this declaration appears not 
a little .extraordinary.'. ‘ We trust,’ be. says, ‘that.im the next 
session of parliament Sir Ralph will be required. jto. produge the 
names of the negroes whe have acted thus.’,. .No words, it is clear, 
cap: show: moreidecidedly his doubts of the governor's accuracy ; 
_and yet we have no reason to believe that these doubts rest. on 
any better fowndation than the ardour of the writer for emancipa- 
Seshebdatioe deficient acquaintance with the West Indies so 
common among the abolitionists. The compa ison of the state of 
our-labouring classes. with that of the negroes im our colonies, 
which'to this writer appears soabsurd, we have known deliberately 
made, and the preference given to the West Indies, not by planters 
or their counexions, but by clergymen of the church of England ; 
pergons who, before going abroad, had, im the capacity of country 
curates, ample opportunity of ascertaining the situation of our 
lower orders. ‘ In regard to temporal comfort,’ observes a clergy- 
man (writing from Jamaica, in October, 1821,).‘ the situation of 
the negroes may be viewed with complete. satisfaction.’ *‘ As to 
the teesment of the negroes,’ writes another clergyman (from the 
same island,) ‘ I am happy to declare, from ocular testimony, that 
it generally is humane, and every temporal comfort which their si- 
tuation demands, is willingly afforded them ; indeed, a great pro 
portion of our poor at home might envy their situation.’ 

Negroes who have the misfortune to belong to a jobber, or to 

® planter in embarrassed circumstances, are occasionally subjected 
to privation or severe labour ; but the great majority are very diffe- 
rently cireumstanced. To bring the question to a point, we shall 
begin by explaining their situation m regard to physical wants, 
their food, clothing and lodging. 
. With respect to food, it is customary for their owuers to give 
them a regular allowance of salt-fish; while, for vegetables, each 
negro has a lot of ground to cultivate, the produce of which he 
may either sell or consume. In a tropical climate, vegetables are 
raised. with surprizing ease, and are, indeed, so plentiful, that im- 
sufficiency of provisions can arise only from a hurricane, from Jong 
continued deought, or from gross indolence on the part of the eul- 
tivator. 

» As to lodging; the cottages of the negroes, small and) scantil 
fumished as they are, afford sufficient shelter ina climate w 
has so. little inclemency. In regard to clothing, the distributions, 
made: once or twice a:year, are ample on: — larger plantations ; 
pei to prevent the deficiencies that might occur on:the part-of 

small planters, or of persons who let out their negroes on hire, the 
law of Jamaica requires that a return of | the dehivesyebali be made 


annually 
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annually on oath to the vestry of the parish. This precaution is 
highly proper, for, warm as the West India climate is, it is essential 
for a negro to’ be provided with woollens sufficient to cover the 
whole of his body; though vigorous im the sun, he is ill-fitted to 
withstand damp or cold, and the temperature of that country is 
by no means uniform. 

Plantation negroes generally continue at woah between nine 
and ten hours a day; a longer time is prescribed by law, but it is 
seldom exacted, nor does the fatigue at all equal that of the la- 
bouring classes in Europe. In proof of this, we haye merely to 
refer to the evidence given at different ti times on the subject before 
parliament, or to the use that is occasionally made by the negroes 
of the two hours allowed them for dinner. When their own little 
lots of ground happen to be in the vicinity of the field on which 
they are at work, it is not unusual with them, instead of reposing 
m the shade, to walk thither, and employ the interval in their cul- 
tivation. Ip crop time (from January to June), their attendance is 
required during part of the night, and their rest is frequently 
abridged. ‘This appears a very serious hardship, but it is on~ 
which is shared by the white persons on the estate ; and that it is 
not altogether so grievous as is imagined, may be inferred from 
the fact of negroes being known to decline purchasing their regu- 
lar night’s rest by a slight extra exertion during the day. Still it 
would be highly desirable that the night-work should be discon- 
tinued, and such, we trust, may be the result of the more extended 
use of machinery. That such an improvement is practicable, has 
been shown on several of the estates provided with steam-engines, 
where the work proceeds so speedily, that the negroes are enabled 
to withdraw, even in crop time, at an early hour; and the boiling, 
instead of being continued throughout the night, is suspended be- 
tween eight and nine o’clock. 

The use of the hoe for digging holes to receive the cane plants, 
is the most severe species of field-labour in our colonies, yj the soil 
being often hardened toa surprizing degree by the heat of the 
sun. | The fatigue of this can be effectually lessened only by the 
more general introduction of the plough. The negro practice of 
carrying loads on their heads is now discontinued on most estates, 
and with evident propriety, whether we consider the expense to 
the master, or the waste of exertion in the labourer. Changes 
calculated to lighten labour would, it may be thought, be cordially 
promoted by the negroes; yet such. is their habitual improvi- 
dence, so much do they look to the present and so little to the 
future, that many of them would, continue the laborious routine 
of holing, rather than make a temporary exertion to familiarize 
themselves with the use of the plough; and negroes have been 
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known to place the loaded wheelbarrow on their head, rather than 
wheel it in the usual manner. ' 

With respect to days of relaxation; Sunday has, by long usage, 
been at the disposal of the negroes, but it has hitherto been 
passed ‘by them in a kind of traffic quite unsuitable to the charac- 
ter of the day. The intervals allowed for cultivating their little 
lots ‘of ‘ground have been the Saturdays during half the year, and 
a few holidays at Christmas, Easter and Whitsunday, making, in- 
dependently of these holidays, twenty-six days in the year, ex- 
clasive' of Saidays. To this it is now proposed to make an im- 
portant addition, it having been mserted im the instructions sent 
out by government, that ‘ Sunday markets shall be abolished, and 
that day given up to the slaves for rest, recreation and religious 
instruction, equivalent time on other days being allowed for culti- 
vating their provision grounds, so soon as the means shall be 
afforded them of employing the Sunday im religious duties.’ 

‘ The abolition of markets on Sunday,’ says a very intelligent 
planter, ‘ has long been called for, and although that day may not 
for some time be better employed, it will be so eventually, when 
our places of worship shall become more numerous, and the at- 
tendance of both whites and blacks more general. Many of the 
former have as yet been prevented from such attendance by the 
distance of the churches, while, among the negroes, such as were 
Africans could not understand a discourse in English.’ 

In the important point of progressive population, our colonies 
have as yet werhart | a result altogether different from this country 
and the rest of Europe. The negroes, though abundantly sup- 
plied with provisions, and exempt, in general, from contagious 
complaints, seem hardly, even of late years, to increase in num- 
ber. This circumstance is remarkable, and claims the most at- 
tentive investigation ; it was long ascribed to an inferiority in the 
comparative number of women; but, with the exception of’ one 
colony (Demerara), that disproportion exists no longer. ‘The 
portion of deaths among infants was formerly and is still; in some 
degree, greater among negroes than among the cottagers of this 
country—a consequence, in most cases, of the ignorance of the 
women to whom the care of the mother and of the child is con- 
fided. Another difference between them and our peasantry is the 
smaller number of births, a circumstance attributed commonly to 
the prevalence of immoral habits, but which may, with more con- 
fidence, be ascribed to ignorance and inattention in the treatuient 
of females in a state of preguancy ; as well as to imprudent /éx- 
ettion on their part, in undertaking long journeys to market for 
their own petty sales or purchases. If we ate asked whetherthe 
field-labour of a sugar estate be unsuited to women im this state, 

we 
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we reply that though such labour be in general light, the superin- 
tendants of their work cannot be qualiGed to judge of their si- 
tuation; while unluckily the artifices and efforts of. the women 
to elude work of any kind, may lead to indiscriminate urgency on 
the part of the overseers. 

Several facts concur to support this view of the question. |, On 
two estates situated in the same district and belonging to, the same 
proprietor, the one a coffee, the other a sugar-plantation, the 
negroes increase in number on the former, while on ;the, ether 
they are stationary. In both they are exempt from night+work 
and the fatigue of lieavy burthens ; so that the cause of the diffe- 
rence is, doubtless, to be sought in the nature of their employ- 
ment, in the lighter labour of the coffee-estate. As to rearing 
children, mothers employed in domestic service commonly suc- 
ceed better then those who work out of doors; and those resident 
on peuns or cattle-estates better than those on sugar plantations. 
With regard to medical attendance, almost every plantation has 
an hospital, and a surgeon under an engagement to visit the 
patients regularly. This attendance is generally considered by 
planters, superior to what is received by the labouring classes 
in country; an opinion, however, in which we can hardly con- 
cur. ‘Of the practitioners im our colonies, a number are necessa- 
rily young and inexperienced; the charge of an estate may be 
conferred by an agent from favour without sufficient consideration 
of the capacity of the dividual ; and the distances to be traversed 
being vecasionally great, it was not unusual for several days to 
intervene between visits, until of late the number of medical men 
has increased. 

Should these different causes appear insufficient to account for 
the non-increase of our negro population, we can only add:the 
general caution, that our estimates for the West Indies ought not 
©’ be’ formed on the unprecedented increase of numbers in this 
country in the present age. We ought ratherto refer toa century 
back, when, in consequence of various causes, of which the prin- 
cipal ' probably were a general ignorance and indolence in our 

wer orders, similar to what prevails at present among negroes, 
male and female, the augmentation of our numbers proceeded far 
less rapidly than at present. 

Com mts of severity are at all times calculated to make an 
impr on the public; and our great objection to the aboli- 
tionists is that they are apt to direct their a ts to our sym- 
pa y instead of our conviction. vastiples of severity in the treat- 

‘ len, iy may, doubtless, be occasionally found among ouir 
edlonists ; “but the question is, first, whether such examples, are 
frequent ; and next, whether the extent of suffering among the ne- 
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groes is greater or less than among our own peasantry. How easy 
would it be to work on. the feelings of the public by a description 
of the state of Ireland—by a contrast between the poverty of the 
cottagers and the wasteful hospitality of the higher ranks! A 
similar course might be followed im regard to the chief part of 
Scotland, of France, in short, of almost every country in Europe ; 
for England and Holland alone are pre-eminent in their charities. 
‘In the case of the Africans, unaccustomed to labour and un- 
acquainted with our language, compulsion was unavoidable, and 
was, doubtless, at times accompanied by undue severity. Habitue 
ated in their own country to a state of barbarism, they could be 
aeted on only by corporal punishment, and would have been inca+ 
pable of comprehending laws passed in their favour by the colo+ 
nial legislatures. It was about half a century ago (say the Com- 
mittee of Assembly in Jamaica in their Report in December, 1815) 
that the treatment of our negroes began to receive a visible ame 
hioration ; the import of raw recruits was checked by the war, and, 
om the separation of the North American colonies from the 
mother-country, a number of suffering loyalists removed to our 
sugar islands, bringing with them negroes of a more intelligent 
character than those in the West Indies. A milder system of 
treatment was thus gradually introduced, and new regulations 
became expedient; the punishment of death was decreed to 
every white person who should wantonly deprive a negro of life, 
and many of the severities formerly permitted were abolished by 
the ‘consolidated slave-law passed in Jamaica m 1784. No slave 
can.now be punislied by iron collars, weights or chains; while in 
each parish there is established a council for protecting negroes 
and calling to account whoever shall presume to oppress them. 
The negroes employed on estates may be divided into several 
classes, at the head of which we shall place those who. perform 
their work regularly and without compulsion. ‘To this ¢lass, ha 
pily the most numerous, the infliction of the whip or severe 
ment of any kind is, in a manner, unknown, whether they be 
employed as house-servants, as mechanics, or as field-labourers. 
The next class consists of those who go through their work with 
tolerable fidelity during the stated hours of labour, but wlio, too 
improvident to work for themselves on holidays, trust to chance, 
occasionally perhaps to theft, for the supply of such wants as are 
not provided for from their master’s store. Negroes of this chiss 
frequently pass their holiday in working for their more carefut bre- 
threti, receiving ‘a small allowance for the watits of ‘the moment, 
instead of cultivating and turning to account their own little lots of 
ground. ‘The last class consists of those who work neither for 
themselves 
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themselves nor their masters; but who skulk in the viciuity of the 
estate, and subsist by depredations on the property of their owner, 
of his neighbours, or of their fellow slaves. is class, at present 
very limited, is happily in a course of progressive reduction. 

It is natural, after this statement, to ask, why, if the great ma- 
jority of negroes are well disposed, the planters so strongly object 
to the disuse of the whip, or rather to the removal from view of 
an instrument which is now not often employed? Because, it is an- 
swered, almost every attempt hitherto made to dispense with the 
whip, (and such attempts have been numerous,) has had an unplea- 
sant result, relaxing the good behaviour of the negroes, and ne- 
cessitating the application of punishment to those who would not 
otherwise have required it. negroes in the West Indies, like 
all men whose wants are supplied to their hands, are to the last 
degree thoughtless and improvident, affording, in short, a striking 
exemplification of what the French term de grands enfans. Thus 
those who, while working under superintendance, will pass day 
after day and week after week, without any idea of evading their 
share of labour, are no sooner trusted to themselves, and sent to 
perform a task that requires attention during three or four days, 
than they are found to absent themselves before the expiration of 
the time, or to fail, in some other manner, in the discharge of their 
duty. ‘ Often,’ says an experienced planter, ‘ have I, before 
ordering chastisemeut for such a trespass, asked the delinquents, 
“ Why have you forced me to this severity; why not enable me 
to.treat you with continued kindness?” and as often have I heard 
them reply, “ We cannot blame our master or the overseer, for 
we have brought this trouble on ourselves.” ’ 

_£ T have long wished,’ writes another Jamaica planter, ‘ that the 
whip should not be taken into the field, but that punishment, when 
necessary, should be inflicted at home and after due deliberation. 
To discontinue corporal punishment entirely would, under present 
circumstances, be impracticable; in Europe the peasantry have 
the strongest impulses to labour; the dread of want for themselves, 
and their children. In our colonies neither feeling operates; the 
negroes being aware that, in any event, their masters will not ven- 
ture to neglect the health of them or their children.’ 

It follows from all this that, though the use of the whip, as a 
stimulus to labour, may be immediately prohibited, the public in 
England must be prepared for some delay in its total abandon- 
ment as an instrument of discipline; satisfying themselves in the 
mean time with the adoption of proper regulations to prevent the 
abuse of it, and with the reflection, that the punishment inflicted 
on uegroes is far less severe than that of our soldiers end oarore 
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The charge of harsh treatment is far from being confirmed by 
the looks and demeanour of the negroes, Instead of standing, 
as might be inferred from the language of some writers, in great 
aweiof their masters, ot being rendered heavy or spiritless by their 
situation, caré sito lightly on their mind, and they are, in fact, 
very talkative and familiar with their superiors. ‘That this is the 
case’ of both men and women employed in domestic service, must 
be tit to ‘all who have any means of observation; and no- 
thing-ts/more usual (Sir Henry Martin’s Counter-Appeal, p. 17) 
than for negroes who have left their master and made their way 
to England, to make application to be sent back to the West 
Indies to'restime their servitude. _In regard to plantation negroes, 
it is evidently the interest of the owner and manager of an estate 
to consult their comfort, and to’ prevent those who oversee them 
from exercising undue severity. But the owner, it may be said, 
is, im general, absent, and his representatives are less interested in 
the care of his negroes. To this it may be added that, until the 
evidence of negroes shall be admitted in courts of justice, it can- 
not be expected that the laws in their favour will receive their full 
execution. Most desirable certainly would it be, that the different 
colonies should consent to receive the evidence of slaves under 
modifications and limitations, if Such should appear necessary, 
both as to the qualification of the individual, and the nature of the 
case in question; for, until that takes place, ‘the abolitionists 
and, we may add, the great majority of our countrymen (having 
ho local knowledge of the West Indies) will be slow im believing 
that substantial justice is rendered to the negroes, whatever may 
be the impartiality of the colonial magistrates, or the disrepute to 
which harsh conduct would subject a planter among bis brethren. 

The readers of those speeches and pamphlets which represent 
the ne in our colonies as doomed to lasting penury, will be 
not a hittle surprized on discovering how frequently acquisitions 
of property are found to take place among them. Marketing may 
be turned to account by them during six or seven months in the 
year; while in a country so unsuited to Europeans, and conse- 
quently devoid of active competitors, the prices of articles are 
much higher than in Europe. bundle o s which a negro 
carries to town on his head is often sold for half-a-dollar ; but his 
chief profit is on the sale of provisions, the raising of which re- 

uires no great labour, little more, in short, than care, and atten- 
tion. As fo the aid afforded them in their concerns, whatever may 
be the faults of our planters, parsimony is seldom of the nunmiber, 
and great latitude is given to negroes in regard to ground for culti- 
vating their vegetables, or feeding their pigs and poultry. To form 
an estimate of the acquisitions of the more affluent among them 
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would be no easy matter, in the absence of saving banks and 
other records of the property of the lower orders; several in- 
stances, however, not a little gratifying, have come to our know- 
ledge, such as a negro bequeathing £100 in money, distinct from 
other property ;, and a planter, when pressed to make a payment, 
finding a loan without difficulty among his own negroes. Nor are 
these cases so rare as may be thought; they are to be found in a 
variety of quarters, and in colonies exhibiting very different de- 
grees of cultivation; in Antigua, which is one of our oldest pos- 
sessions; in Trinidad, which is comparatively recent; and ia 
Jamaica, which, from the early date of its settlement on the one 
hand, and the extent of uncultivated ground on the other, par- 
takes of the character of both. 

Having now exhibited somewhat in detail the condition of the 
negroes, we shall, by way of summary, insert an extract from a 
Report made last year by a committee of the assembly of Tobago, 
a colony which has been one of the most active in the introduc- 
tuon of late improvements. 


* Your Committee refer to the public documents of the colony, to 
shew how the annual reduction in numbers is now so much less than it 
used’to be, that we may confidently hope, that, instead of an annual 
reduction, we shall speedily obtain an annual increase. From the dif- 
fusion and increase of property among the negroes (generally evinced 
in their houses, their grounds, their dress, and their food), the dimi- 
nished practice of obeah, the unfrequency of punishment, and the 
total relinguishment of night-work upon the estates, your committee 
believe that-as much gradual improvement has been made, as the na- 
ture of our black population (a great portion of it yet consisting of im- 
ported’ Africans) admits of. Other matters of amelioration of the con- 
dition of the negroes are in gradual advancement upon many of the 
estates and will become generat.’ 


_ Such is the language of the assembly of Tobago ; and without 
desiring our readers to receive this as a representation. of the 
state of things in every British colony, we have no hesitation in 
claiming their assent to the general conclusion that there has 
been, during many years, a progressive improvement in the con- 
dition of the negroes, and that, as far as rds the question of 
humane treatment, their situation is very different from the repre- 
sentations.of the abolitionists. We cannot therefore join in. their 
appeal. to the public on this ground: to another of their objects, 
an eventual change in the payment of labour in the West Indies, 
we are, as we shall show presently, favourably disposed ; but it is 
‘incumbent on us,. in the first instance, to explain the difficulties 
with which it is attended. 

The more cautious investigators of the slave system have fixed 
their 
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their expectation on individual manumissions, as a safe medium 
between the two extremes, and such, we trust, it will eventually 
be found. But, that a measure even of this limited nature is to be 
adopted with great reserve, our readers will see from the follow- 
ing communication. 

*So far from heavy fines being attached, as Mr. Wilberforce lately 
said, to manumissions, the only obligation on the part of the proprietor 
who grants one, is, that he shall sign a bond for £70 sterling to the 
churchwardens as a security against the negro manumitted becoming 
chargeable to the parish. This, ] am sorry to add, is often of little 
avail, in consequence of the death, departure, or insolvency of the 
grantors of such bonds. I attend the vestries of three parishes in the 
northwest part of the islagd, and the number of able bodied persons 
who apply for relief is almost incredible. The first question asked of a 
healthy young woman generally is “‘ why do you not work ?” The reply 
is, “ Am I not free?” Mothers are even unwilling to let their sons or 
daughters go out to service, and I really am unable to account for the 
means by which a number of them subsist. Hence the necessity of 
caution before bringing additional burdens on the community by ma- 
numissions,”* 

The people of colour in the West Indies may be said to form 
the connecting link between the whites and blacks: they are in 
the habit of reading the newspapers, and of communicating to the 
negroes the discussions that relate to them. When Mr. Buxton’s 
motion was the subject of conversation at Kingston in Jamaica, 
it was a common remark among the people of colour, that ‘ free- 
dom without an assured income’ would be of no advantage to the 
negroes. A state of freedom ought, in fact, never to be men- 
tioned to negroes without an accompanying explanation, viz. that 
an exemption from labour would form no part of their new con- 
dition ; that they would be in the receipt of regular wages, but 
that they must purchase their clothing and other articles of con- 
sumption ; that their cottages and |ittle lots of land must either 
be relinquished or held at a rent; and finally, that medical at- 
tendance in sickness, and the means of support in old age, must 
be provided by their own exertions. They would thus see that, 
on ceasing to be the property of their masters, they would, like 
the peasantry of this country, incur the cares of a family; and as 
they can as yet form no adequate idea of the value of independ- 
ence, we have little doubt that five negroes in six would decline the 


proffered boon.t 
After 


. * Extract of a letter from an intelligent Jamaica planter, dated in August last. 
+ In support of this opinion we have collected a few instances in the history of 
manumissions. It is now nearly thirty years since instructions were received in 
xx? Jamaica 
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After this enumeration of facts and arguments, is it too much to 
ask whether the statenients given to the public and to parliament, 
by the advocates of ‘abolition, are not fundamentally erroneous? 
These statements admitted,’ it is true, in general terms the neces- 
sity of caution in changing the condition of the'negroés; ‘butthey 
maintained that the latter were overworked, 1ll-treated, and 
cruelly oppressed; and they kept carefully from view the import« 
ant truth, that the only notion which the negroes form of liberty is 
exemption from labour. Another circumstance, equally unaccount* 
able to persons acquainted with the West Indies, was the asser- 
tion, (see notes to the Debate, pp. 126. 227.) that there was not 
the slightest danger in a public discussion of the proposed mea- 
sures. Conduct so extraordinary has appeared to many colonial 
proprietors in the light of intentional misrepresentation ; but we 
are inclined to ascribe it to a different cause—to an imperfect 
knowledge of the subject. Whoever has perused history, of 
marked passing events with an attentive eye, must have observed 
that nothing is more common than ardour in a cause with which 
we are but half acquainted. How strikingly was this exemplified 





Jamaica from benevolent quakers in England to give liberty to the negroes on their 
property, The manager, averse to make a change in the conditiou of the whole body, 
prevailed on the owners to confine emancipation; in the first instance, to a married 
couple. They were manumitted, but soon proved unfit to conduct themselves in their 
new situation, and earned a bare subsistence by working for other negroes. Twelve 
years ago a negress, who had renderedan important service by Gesnrering plot 
against the life of an overseer, received her fi as a reward ; but after the lapse of 
a twelvemonth, she regretted the change, complained that she obtained only 4 scanty 

i and petitioned to resume her servitude. As that could not with propriety 
be done,'a small annuity was granted to her. An example of more recent date, also in 
Jamaica, was that of a few negroes emancipated by the last will of their master: the 
hesitated in accepting the boon when apprized that it im a relinquishment of t 
gottages and grqunds, and one of the number intreated to remain, that he might be 
sold slong with the land to the new proprietor. ‘ 

Extract of a letter from Jamaica, parish of St. James, 5th August, 1823. 

. «The negroes appear to be aware of the discussions going on in regard to them in 

but they continue to work with content and cheerfulness : daring nine months 
no punishment has been inflicted on any out of the 540 individuals on this estate. Some 
slaves lately obtained their freedom from different estates as the descendants of Indians, 
but now regret the change, and find that they must work harder to maintain them- 
selves when in a state of servitude.’ 

The Dopentis to the printed copy of the debate of 15th May concludes with au 
account of a small estate in Tortola, the pages of which received their freedom above 
forty years ego froin a charitable quaker of the name of Nottingham. They have in 
that period increased their numbers, and are said to have conducted themselves with 
propriety ; but in regard to the result of their industry, we must add that we have seen 
an account more recent and specific than the one in question, and that the value 
of their live stock and produce appears to be altogether insignificant. The return, 
indeed, is such as to put in a striking view the inefficiency of negroes under their 
sent circumstances, and their inability to improve their condition when left to thei 
i exertions. The _non§ plan, on the part of their well-intentioned owner, would, 
doubtless, have been to keep them under superintendence during a period of years, 
until they became instructed and capable of giving a usefal direction to their industry. 
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in the obstinate contests about religion that followed the Refor- 
mation, and the no less obstinate contests about civil liberty that 
have marked the present age! What, it may be asked, are the 
means of information possessed by the leading abolitionists, the 
authors of those speeches and publications which have operated 
so powerfully on the sympathetic feelings of the public? Some, 
like Mr. Wilberforce and Mr, Buxton, have never seen the West 
Indies; others, like Mr. Stephen and Mr. Macaulay, have been in 
that quarter of the world at a period too remote to bring under 
their observation the improvements of the last twenty years. To 
assume, as is done by these gentlemen, (Debate of 15th May, 
p- 3.) that the changes which they propose would be productive 
of ‘ incalculable good,’ would be justifiable only in the supposi- 
tion that the acts of our legislature could have an early opera- 
tion on the character of the negroes, in inspiring them with those 
habits of industry, those principles of morality, which are indis- 
pensable, before corporal punishment can be suspended. A 
fallacious expectation! yet—as an error rather of the head than 
the heart,—not a fit subject for severe animadversion: but what 
opinion can be formed of certain passages in the notes to the 
printed copy of the debate, in which the writer does not scruple 
to insinuate, that the West India proprietors ‘ may get up new 
plots in the colonies, plots issuing in the destruction of the lives 
not of whites, but of negroes’? Were this tone to be imitated by 
the opponents of the abolitionists, how easy would it be to exper 
tiate on the late events in Demerara, and to draw a_ parallel be- 
tween the abolitionists of the present day and the wild enthusiasts, 
who, thirty years ago, were instrumental in depriving France of 
her finest colony! We shall, however, pursue a very different 
course, admitting that the motives of the majority of the abolition- 
ists are benevolent, and that the object which ought to be the com- 
mon care of all, will be best promoted by a mutual forbearance 
from epee: git , 

Under this impression, instead of sounding the alarm at 
the late insurrection, or urging it as a reason for suspending 
the discussion of the points in dispute, we shall proceed to can- 
tribute our humble mite to the cause of liberal inquiry, in the 
hope of throwing some light on this hitherto ill understood sub- 
ject. It is now fully two centuries since Lord Bacon exposed 
the fallacy of theories in physical science, and taught our ances- 
tors that the only safe basis of reasoning, was experiment. In 

itical economy, lessons of a similar nature have been conveyed 

y the events of the present age; and the speculators on the eman- 
cipation of negroes will speedily find, that their only satisfactory 
guide, their only sure ground of, argument, is to be sought in a 
KkK3 reference 
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reference to history, in a careful consideration of changes that 
have actually occurred. On this plan we shall conduct our in- 
quiry, fixing our attention on other regions than the West Indies, 
and beginning with those remote ages which discover the earliest 
trace of personal slavery. 

In the rudest stages of society in which mankind are found, that 
of hunters, the males are occupied in seeking a precarious subsist- 
ence in the woods or rivers, while the labour of such wretched 
agriculture as is practised, devolves on the women. In such a 
state, the difficulty of subsistence is so great, that the lives of 
captives are seldom preserved. Of this we have melancholy 
proofs among the savages of North America; and if the history 
of Asia and Europe supply little evidence of the kind, it is, doubt- 
less, owing to such extreme barbarism having been antecedent to 
the age of records. This gloomy state of things is happily altered as 
society advances ; when animals are domesticated, and tillage im- 
prarets the means of subsistence are increased, and occupation is 

und for the captives. Such appears to have been the state of 
Greece and Italy, at the remotest date of which a trace has been 
preserved ; a date too early for historical documents, but described 
m poetry, which, amidst all its exaggerations, is of the highest 
interest to an observer of manners, as indicative of the existing 
degree of civilization. The word servus, in Latin, appears to have 
been derived from servo, and to have meant, a person whose life 
was preserved on condition of giving his labour to his conqueror; 
so that a state of slavery, however repulsive to our present feel- 
ings, appears to have formed, at one time, an important mitiga- 
tion of the horrors of barbarism, 

But without reference to the warfare of early tribes and its dis- 
tressing accompaniments, it is evident that whenever mankind 
were relieyed from their primitive penury, whenever flocks and 
herds multiplied, or tillage received extension, the aid of labourers 
became requisite, In what manner were these humble assistants 
to be remunerated? To pay them by wages, and to leave them 
to provide for themselves by purchases, was evidently impracti- 
cable m an age devoid, or nearly devoid, of merchandize for sale. 
The master necessarily took the supply on himself, and provided 
not only food and lodging, but clothing. In general he did more, 
and paid a sum, in the first instance, as the purehase-money of the 
la 


By what means are we to account for the latter, and to explain 
a practice so different from our present usages? When service 
is paid in money, the payment forms generally a full remuneration 
for the service. The wages of the labourer in this and in other 
improved countries, are somewhat more than equal to the. main- 
tenance 
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tenance of an unmarried man ; they afford a residue for the sup- 
port of children. Besides, the engagement may be dissolved at 
leasure, and each week, month or year, may be said to balance 
itself. Under such circumstances, the payment of avy sum in 
the outset, is out of the question. In an early state of society, 
the case is very different: an agreement to serve is then under- 
stood to be for life, and as the equivalent given (maintenance) 
forms, apparently, a slight sacrifice on the part of the master, it 
seems equitable to purchase such service by a payment to the 
parent, or whoever has defrayed the charge of infancy and edu- 
cation. It was im sucha state of society that Abraham possessed 
servants bought with money, and that we find, four hundred years 
after, the Mosaic law (Leviticus, chapter xxv. verse 44) convey- 
ing the following injunction : ‘ Both thy bondmen and thy bond- 
maids, which thou shalt have, shall be of the heathen that are 
round about thee: of them shall ye buy bondmen and bond- 
maids.’ 

. The practice of having bondmen, or, as it might be more cor- 
rectly expressed, of paying services not in money but in kind, 
will be found to prevail im all countries scantily supplied with 
town population. It exists among the Tartar shepherds; in the 
chief of Africa, and im all the central portion of America, 
from Carolina and Georgia in the north, to the southern extremity 
of Brazil. Throughout this very extensive part of America, and 
icularly in the West Indies, the motives for calling in foreign 
abourers, in other words, such as could be procured only by pur- 
chase, are greater than in anyother part of the world. Accessible in 
almost every direction to the navigation of Europeans, this region 
excites their commercial enterprize by its rich products, while the 
heat of its climate is such as greatly to retard the increase of 

white settlers. 
_ After this sketch of the origin and progress of personal slavery, 
we enter on thé, more grateful task, of tracing its gradual de- 
cline and eventual disappearance. In the infancy of agricul- 
ture, a family is obliged to perform almost every kind of service 
for itself; not only to erect its cottage and cultivate its field, but 
to weave its clothing, as far as its nude covering is entitled to the 
name. Such is at presewt the state of a few wretched countries, 
like the North of Sweden, or the interior of Norway and Finland ; 
such was, a thousand years ago, the state of England. In pro- 
cess of time, the art of tillage became better understood among 
our ancestors, and where .the soil favoured their labours, it was 
found practicable to bring to sale a portion of the products. Till 
then, among a hundred persons, the labour of all, or almost all, 
had been required to raise subsistence ; but the improvements in 
“KK4 agriculture 
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agriculture increased the supply, so as to enable eighty persons 
to raise subsistence for a hundred. A material point was now 
gained ; the remaining twenty persons were at liberty to give their 
whole time to mechanical or amu | labour, and the pre- 
paring of clothing, of implements and of furniture, became dis- 
tinct occupations. Hence the increase of hamlets, villages, and 
eventually of towns; the acquisition of various advantages attend- 
ant on labour ; dispatch in execution, superiority in quality, and 
fixed habits of industry. 

These facts bear materially upon our present question, the 
mode of paying country labour. Payment in kmd had been the 
only practicable plan, so long as the farmer had no ready vent for 
his prodace, the labourer po ready means of purchase ; but in 
proportion as manufactures afford a separate employment, town 
population increases, shops are multiplied, sales and purchases 
facilitated, and it becomes a matter of mutual accommodation to 
pay for services in money, leaving the servant to purchase his own 
clothing, and,'in many cases, his subsistence. [t thus becomes 
easy to explain the great transition during the middle ages, in the 
state of our peasantry, without having recourse to refined no- 
tions; without supposing, on the one hand, the labouring class 
to become sensible of degradation when in the state of serfs ; and 
without, on the other, giving to their masters the merit of genero- 
sity in their enfranchisement. 

The records of this couutry throw little or no direct light on 
the decline and disappearance of personal servitude, because the 
transitions were imperceptible; and information about them is to 
be sought only in statutes or in incidental notices in history. In 
these the term villeinage (derived from villa, a country seat on 
farm) is always used to express the condition of the peasantry, 
which, in the course of the middle ages, underwent three distmct 
changés. At first, and for a long time, the peasantry appear to 
have been vendible like the serfl in Russia, without any right 
to remain on a particular property; they were then termed vil 
leins in gross. Their penury at this time was such, that they 
seldom had cottages, but seem to have lodged en masse in their 
master’s castle. In the next stage of their condition, marriage 
being more general among them, and a number of co s bei 
built for their ulthaen. they became adscripti wider thet is 
they were no longer removeable from their habitations, although 
their master’s property might change hands. ‘They had not, how- 
ever,'as yet, attained the rank of lessees even of such humble oc- 
cupancies as a cottage and patch of land; they cultivated the 
latter, like the negroes in our colonies, only at intervals of relax- 
ation from their master’s work. It required a further lapse of Soe, 
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and that improvement in their cireumstances which time only 
could produce, ere they arrived at what may be termed the third 
stage in the history of villeinage, that of cultivating a few fields for 
their own account, and paying the rent partly in produce, partly 


in ee 
uch appears to have been the situation of our try during 
several centuries before and after the Norman uest. It is 


curious to observe, how in the course of national improvement, 
the humble villeins rose in the scale of society. One of the chief 
steps in their gradation was that which is at present under dis- 
cussion im regard to the negroes—rendering their evidence admig- 
sible m a court of justice; and towards the end of the thirteenth 
century, they were declared capable of being put, on a deficiency 
of freeholders, on the inquest of the Hundred court. 

We have now arrived at the commencement of a brighter era ; 
at a time when the trade of England began to extend, and our 
traders to turn to account our length of coast, and the number of 
our navigable rivers. ‘The exchange of commodities increased ; 
manufactures were extended ; villages multiplied, and the copy- 
holders, finding it at last practicable to obtain money for their 
surplus products, were enabled to commute their personal service 
for a small money rent, Whenever money is substituted for 
personal service, @ great step is made towards emancipation, 
because it becomes the interest of the landlord to dispense with 
the attendance of the vassal, to consider him im the light of a 
money-making tenant, and to aid him in turning his time and 
means to the best account. Increase, not of military followers, 
but of income, was now the object of the landholders; villei 
became, in time, little more than a name ; the interest of the land- 
lord was best promoted by relaxing the connection, by foregoing 
all claim to the personal service of his dependents or their families. 
In this gradual and almost imperceptible manner, was emancipa+ 
tion accomplished, not by legislative interference, and not by any 
payment to the master, but by the mutual interest of master and 
any and with so little of the form of enfranchisement, that 

laws relative to villemage are still unrepealed in our statute 
book. ‘The change, in fact, consisted less in the grant of rights 
than in paying for labour by wages instead of maintenance. 

Such was also the progress of the lower ranks in the Netherlands, 
Italy, France ; and such, in some degree, has been the late transi- 
tion in the case of the negroes in the northern states of the Ameri- 
can Union. In what manner, it may be asked, does this historical 
sketch apply to the condition of the negroes in our Wegt India 
islands? It brings the light of experience in aid of speculati 
reasoning, and teaches the important truth, that servitude is an 

unprofitable 
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unprofitable tenure, and dies away whenever society becomes im- 
proved. » We may lay it. down as a rule, that as soon as circum- 
stances afford us an option in regard to our labourers, we shall 
find it the wiser course to relinquish our property in their persons, 
paying them wages in proportion to their work, and leaving them 
m other respects to act for themselves. 

This important truth has not yet been felt and acted on in our 
West India colonies, because: probably the course of circum- 
stances has not yet led in them to the results exhibited. in this 
country, and the improved part of Europe. The industry of the 
colonies has, by the policy of the mother-country, been confined 
exclusively to agriculture ; nine-tenths of the negroes are kept at 
plantation labour; and all manufactured articles, whether cloth- 
ing, machinery or implements, are imported. The mechanics of 
the country are jo ae only in occasional repairs, or in the 
performance of such work as must unavoidably be done on the 
spot; they are consequently few in number, and towns and vil- 
lages are very thinly scattered in our colonies, The negroes have 
thus little opportunity of evincing activity or capacity ; qualities 
which generally make their first appearance among the mhabit- 
ants of towns, because there the means.of observation are ex- 
tended, and the faculties sharpened by intercourse. In Englapd it 
was in towns and among mechanics and manufacturers, that pay- 
ment in money was first substituted for the coarser mode of 
ing by maintenance: it was the example of those. classes, and the 

er of the country labourer to leave his own business and fol- 
[ome dhetre, that induced his master to pay him in wages. At pre- 
sent, in Russia, it is among manufacturers that enfranchisements 
are found advantageous. - But in the West Indies, nothing of the 
kind has as yet taken place: the separation between the mechanic 
and the country labourer is so direct, that the one does not ope- 
rate on the other; the planter sees few examples of industry on 
the part of free negroes; and as he cannot be expected to 
ransack history for philosophic couclusions, he continues unac- 
quainted with the causes of the change in the situation of our 
peasantry in former days, and unconscious how much he or his 
posterity, would .be likely to gain by preparing his slaves for a 
different plan of remuneration. 

‘These considerations lead us to hazard a few paragraphs on 

rtion of the subject which is both the most interesting in 
ite and most closely connected with the objects of the late dis- 
cusaion—the means of paving the way for the introduction of 
voluntary labour on the part of the negroes. We advert to. this 
with-a full. conviction of the necessity of caution, of the expediency 
of attempting only a few and almost mnperceptible alterations 
at 
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at the present time.’ Who ever made a material change in the 
mode of his employment without experiencing a number of 
unexpected difficulties; difficulties not to’ be overcome by sud- 
den efforts, however spirited, but requirmg great ‘perseverance 
and @ sacrifice of time? This could hardly fail to be exem- 
plified in an unfortunate manner in the case of the negroes, were 
they left, under present circumstances, to employ themselves or 
not, at their option: But the objection does not apply to a more 
general adoption of task-work, a plan entitled to serious attention, 
partly as a source of economy on a plantation, and partly as a 
means of improving the habits of the negroes, and inducing them 
to exchange their present listlessness and slowness for the acti- 
vity and dispatch of the European labourer. ‘Task-work is, we 
understand, practicable im almost every kind of field-labour; and 
may, after some arrangement, be applied to that which is per- 
formed within doors, without any change “in the discipline 
of the estate. If that be the case, can we conceive any thing 
better calculated to lessen that apathy which, m a cold as in 
a warm climate, is the consequence of working without a direct 
stimulant, a definite reward? Would it not be a step towards 
fitting the negroes for the important change of working for wages, 
and iding for their wants by their own purchases? Under 
this impression, it was with great satisfaction that we heard of 
an earnest recommendation of task-work in the mstruetions by 
Lord Bathurst to the colonial authorities. 

An equal share of praise is due to the care and labour bestowed 
in that ‘despatch on another question, on the means of securing 
negroes in their residence, and preventing their dispersion on the 
sale of their owner’s property. The planters appear to be ready 
to ‘second a measure so closely connected with bumanity:* the 
difficulty lies m legal questions; in interfering with the value of 
securities granted on property of which negroes form a consider- 
able part. ‘These securities are, of course, to be held sacred ; 
the origmal purchase of negroes having been sanctioned by 
ehinnilietn'G? parliament, and it being admitted by both parties 
in the late parliamentary discussion,+ that any sacrifice of —— 
that might take place, by enfranchisement or otherwise, should be 
ona a of compensation and at the e of the nation 
at large. Happily the expedient proposed bids fair to leave un- 
impaired the security of the creditor. 

‘o revert to the question of ‘ task-work,’ and to the prospect of 
the negroes in our colonies acquiring those habits which, at a 
future time, may fit them for voluntary labour. The negroes are 
and have long been under circumstances so different from those 
———"e Speech of Mr. Ellis ou 15th Muy, p. 53. + Debate, pp. S30—107. 
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vation of other communities or to historical researches, allow them- 
selves to believe that the negroes are of a character radically diffe- 
they. contente mabye il provide merely for 
w by com w 

the wants of the moment. Such, it is true, is their t cha- 
racter, and such it will remain during the life-time ost of the 
existing generation, brought up yenGoagtane taapey unslep arGjutonn 
thick tenecailly eupigindedheer eshute;’nad! gives them very few 
motives for extra exertion. But the question is, not what their 
habits are at present, Nr a ore placed under different 
circumstances, we may not, with considerable confidence, antici- 
pate an alteration im them or their deseendants. 

Various reasons concur to prompt an answer in the affirmative, 
Let us inquire, in the first place, whether the indolence in ques- 
tion arises from a physical cause,—from the continued heat of a 

chmate? What is the effect of weather on the individual ? 
When cold, the negro becomes spiritless, and wraps himself in his 
dsadllon clothing, wuhileds cho-ows tag in chocsfid und ations With 
regard to communities or nations, we have only to open the 
of history, to find abundant examples of great mdustry vice 
inhabitants of warm climates. Egypt, Tyre, Carthage and China, 
puipaldbequetehanteniionsnjsiey adegeapenpoeuiaaaal 
institutions are favourable to exertion, there will be found no ma- 
terial obstacle arising from climate. Qur opinion is, that in every 
Serdtianetdeteninsteenauadinamamenits 
that the heat of the tropics no more teuds to produ —— 
the African, Asiatic or American, than the cold of the to 
chill the exertion of the Norwegian or the Swede. Bodily labour 
takes, it is true, a more active form among the inhabitants of cold 
climates, and the cause is, doubtless, the necessity of providing 
for keener wants—of supplying clothing, lodging, and even food, 
on a scale that exceeds the demands of a native of a warm cli 
mate. ee enna es eee 
negroes than. ane we mean, that if a married couple, with 

three or four chi can be supperted in the West Indies by 
eon labour requisite in Europe, we should expect them to 
perform only half the work. But are we justified in anticipating 
that even half the work would be done by negroes when placed im 
a state of freedom? We promise nothing on the part of the pre- 
sent race: our hopes extend only to the rising generation. If = 
as 
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asked what facts support us, in holding out such encouraging ex- 
pectations even as to them, we reply, that negroes, living in the 
vicinity of markets, under circumstances favourable to the acquisi- 
tion of property, are found to give proof of industry, and to accu- 
mulate, as we have already mentioned, much more than the advo- 
cates of abolition are aware of. The women, who are ever ready 
to seek pretexts for avoiding to work for their masters, are not 
slew in labouring on their own grounds; or in traversing many 
miles to carry their produce to market. We-happen, besides, to 
know, that at present it would be an easy matter for the planters, 
in the vicinity of Kingston, in Jamaica, to engage free blacks from 
the town as labourers on their estates. All this seems to show 
that the spirit of industry is not extinct; that it is only dormant, 
and nee all probability, be roused, when the season should 
arrive for alterimg the system, by placing our negroes in’ the situ- 
ation of the labouring poor in Europe; a situation in which, in 
case of idleness, they would feel the call of hunger, or the msuffi- 
ciency of clothing or lodging; in which, ‘in short, the degree of 
comfort they enjoyed would depend on the degree of their ex- 
ertion 


There prevails a radical error on the part of the negro, and, in 
some measure, on the part of his master, m regard to a state of 
freedom. Both consider it as a release from labour; the negro 

ing- himself that he will be able, by some means on which 
he has never reflected, to indulge his indolence, and the planter 
mates that when compulsion shall be withdrawn, there 
will remain no adequate motive for exertion. If left to themselves, 
the negroes, we admit, would sink into habits of ‘apathy, and a 
state as backward as that of the native Africans; but any change 
to be effected in our sugar colonies will, doubtless, ‘take place 
gradually, and under the proteeting influence of insti- 
tutions. . First, it will be a natural consequence of the pains now 
taken to favour early marriage and hi labour, that the num- 
ber of their children will increase ; that where they have at pre- 
vedash aliectbont'e, ite Poounuiaiien eeu 
rental ‘ ts well known, : 
wis bump eisasttuan ta darted) 2s exsn'en they shalbbonschte 
their master, havimg ceased to hold them as: his — 
loager bound to: provide for them or their families. But m such 
a ate, it may be said, httle clothing will suffice, and pro- 
Visions are very easily raised :—true, but with the ies 
me wipe nee en 
to those who shall -be carefally trained, not despair of negro 
‘parents being actuated by the ambition of parents in all civilized 
countries, and making a sacrifice for Le tee 





























to think that-women are hardly capable. 
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They will be aware that if taught to read and write, or to follow 
a mechanical employment, their wages will be double thase of the 
common labourer. Even at present the influence of these motives 
has begun to be felt, for we have heard of teachers from Kings- 
ton being engaged by negroes on neighbouring estates to repair 
to their cottages, and instruct their children. 

If we look around the civilized world, we shall find, in the his- 
tory of society, several striking confirmations of our argument. 
A century and a half ago, our countrymen north of the Tweed had 
no particular pretensions to a character of steadiness or perse- 
verance. In those days Scotland contained many thousand va- 
grants who had no settled home, and sought a precarious subsist- 
ence in mendicity or, plunder. ‘The causes were to be sought, not 
in a disposition to idleness, but in the general poverty of the coun- 
try, the narrowness of the field of occupation, the neglect of the 
education of the lower classes. Reform was produced by measures 
not unlike those which are now beginning to operate in the West 
Tndies,—-the establishment of parish schools, the increase of em- 
ployment for mechanics, and, above all, the influence of a clergy 
who consider it their duty to watch vigilantly over their flocks. 
Proceeding to our less fortunate sister island, we shall find even 
there that, under all the disadvantages of a superstitious creed, and 
of deficient education, the Irish are not slow to labour whenever 
work is supplied to them, and wages are regalarly paid. Again, 
those of our countrymen who have crossed the Channel and xe+ 
sided some years among the Freneh, have had occasion to observe 
a state of society, less marked indeed by contrast than that ef Ere- 
land or Scotland, but replete with instruction to an attentive 
observer. ‘The French do not hold a leading rank in navigation 
or commerce, and hardly in manufacture. The deticiency of 
water-communication, the expense of land-carriage, and the con- 
sequent difficulty in the transport of heavy commodities, added to 
a cause of a very different nature, the loss of time attendant on the 
frequent holidays of the catholic church, are all adverse to those 

of industry, and render their progress in. them far 
slower than.that of Holland in the seventeenth century, or that of 
England in the present age. It would be wrong, however, to in- 
fer there is any constitutional indolence in the individual, or 
that Freachmen do not work steadily and effectually, when placed 
under encouraging circumstances. Observe the laborious habits 
of their peasantry, and the regular industry of their manufacturers 
in towns such as Lyons, Rouen, Lille, where the wages are such 
as to form a motive to exertion;—observe also the activity of 
the women in employments of which many persons are inclined 


These 
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These are a portion of the facts supplied by a reference to 
history and to the manners of neighbouring nations. They offer, 
on the whole, considerable encouragement in regard to theim- 
provement of the negro character, an object which, in the opinion 
of all prudent persons, should be attempted only step by’ step, 
taking B r our guidance the evidence of facts, whether we look to 
those changes in the state of productive industry which render 
enfranchisement advisable, or to the beneficial influence of reli- 
gious instruction. 

We now arrive at what was long the weak side of the ques- 
tion, as regards the West India planters ; the religious imstruc- 
tion of the negroes, which has hitherto made very little progress, 
‘or, to speak plainly, has been wholly overlooked until of late 
Part What have been the causes of this unfortunate neglect? 

artly the division of those countries into parishes, equal in size, 
im many cases, to English counties, and the consequent scarcity 
of religious instruction, but partly also the prevalence of a state 
of ‘servitude ; a state which makes the master look for little be- 
yond mere bodily exertion on the part of his negroes, while in 
the latter it tends to damp, we might almost say extinguish, the 
ambition so natural to parents, of qualifying their children to rise 
in the world. Many planters have a.dread of the effect of edu- 
cation on negroes, regarding it as calculated to sow the seeds of 
discontent and insubordination, It may thus require the evi- 
dence of continued example, perhaps, in some degree, the ur- 
gency of the colonial authorities, to render general the instruction 
of negro children. Among some individuals, happily, different 
views have already begun to prevail: we recollect to have seen, 
several years ago, a proposition on the part of a Jamaica planter, 
‘that youths educated im this country on the Madras plan, should 
-be induced to repair to Jamaica on a salary from the i govern- 
ment, for the purpose of instructing a number of the more: im- 
telligent negro boys and girls, who would thus be enabled to 
communicate im their turn the elements of education to children 
on the plantations. Since the date of this proposition, (1816) 
schools on the plan in question have been established m differ- 
ent parishes; and though confined at present to children of 
colour, the objections to im a knowledge of reading and 
writing to the families of plantation negroes will, doubtless, be 
‘removed in due season ; as soon, we believe, as the parents shall 
show themselves adequately impressed with a sense of religion. 

In regard to the latter point, the diffusion of religion,:a very 
satisfactory progress has of late been made on the part of the 
coloured people, and, in some degree, of the negroes. The zeal 
of the sectarian missionaries is well known; but we cannet omit 
te 
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td dotice the exettions of another class of ieincorione | less nu- 
merous, ‘but not tess zealous! nor less: successful, bat waren 
e 


almost to have ) the ‘noticeof the: public: Wwe 
missionaries of the blished Church; sent out ‘by thé Society 
for the Conversion, '' Religious Indtruction, ard ‘ tidti ‘of the 
He Dhtabswar Cotte oP whiel the’ Bishop of Laoniton 
president. win sitvel og si 2 OFF} LO th Sean ae | 
vviditie impossible mot | to!’ ‘regret the iste tet ich the 
exertions of this society have necessarily ‘been’ ‘confmed —- 
judgment and caution: with which its’ missiondtiey’ have 


selected, as is evinced by their exemplary ‘conduct; ‘imitk'e sit ‘irait- 
ter of regret that the patronage of the church in the’-colotiiey hi 
not been placed in similar hands, or at least subjected to a si 
lar scrutiny. -Batin order to afford the means of otigitnd te 
struction ‘to the negroes: generally throughout our West Tndia 
colonies, the numbers of the clergy must be ‘considerably in- 
creased. It would be proper also that they should be subjetted 
to the controul of one or more bishops, and other superior mein- 
‘bers of the church, resident in the colonies: It has not 
us that the execution of such a plan, which is little less than the 
as well as the augmentation of the whole charch 
establishment of all the colonies, is a work by #o means free from 
difficulties. But as the government have: called upon the colo- 
nies to put down the scandal of their Sunday markets, so soon as 
the means can be afforded to the negroes of devoting the time 
now spent in traffic or riot to: religious duties, we cannot doubt 
that not a moment will have been lost in forming such a plan, 
and that it will be sabmitted to parliament im the next session. 
_ We cannot refrain from expressing ‘our amxiety for the accom- 
plishment of this measure, because we consider it to-be the only 
safe foundation for the system of improvement which the govern- 
ment (on the occasion. of Mr. Buxton’s motion) undertook to 
introduce into the colonies ;—because we'consider the i 
ment of the moral and religious character of the negroes to be 
the first and most essential step in preparing them to receive the 
benefits held out in prospect by the resolutions passed at the 
wih pl es manner which shall be ‘ consistent 
trapquillity, with a due regard for private property, 
the happiness of the negroes themselves.’ 
aan the information which we at present address to our 
/proceeds from members of the established church, acting 
as curates,.or/missionaries in the different parishes of Jamaica. 
In one of these, situated im the east part of the island, no less 
than. seventeen, communion-tables were last Easter filled by 
people of colour and blacks. ‘ Many negroes,’ says a clergyman 


writing 
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writing from the central part of Jamaica i; January last, ‘ have 
the last year been joined in marriage, and many induced to 
regularly at public worship.’ ‘ Our congregations,’ adds 

the same i lage a letter five months later, ‘ continue as 

Dumerous as hitherto, and their attention as remarkable.’ ~ 

This dissemination of the Christian faith and Christian institu- 
tions cannot fail to, have the best effects im preparing the male 
sex for the duties of a husband and parent. As to females, it 
has not escaped the attentive observers of negro habits, that, 

even in the midst of ignorance and bad example, many of the 
women evince a solicitude to adhere to a single attachment. 
Those who are aware of the power of this feelmg on the softer 
sex, and how much it is interwoven with their comfort in the 
lowest as in the highest stations, may anticipate the most gratifying 
results from their being protected im it by religious institutions. 
‘ In the last five years,’ writes a planter from the northwest part 
of the island, ‘ no less than fifty marriages have taken place on 
an estate in my neighbourhood, in consequence of the attention 
and exhortation of the curate of the parish, and the consequence 
is a great reform in the morals of the negroes on that ity? 
if im one sense religious struction produce such effects, it will, 
we trust, be equally useful in another ;—in giving a final blow to 
the influence of the obeah men and women, the propagators of 

superstitious terror, which, however ridiculous it may appear to 

Terputes inchen-dasrectice cl dn health and life of the unfor- 
tupate African. 

Our disquisition has extended to a considerable length, and it 
is now time to bring it to a close: One part of our object has 
been to simplify the discussion ; to bring opposite arguments to 
a specific point, and to divest the of the at- 
tendant ou vague and inappropriate epi We have, we 
shown that the present condition of the-wogrece Sn:very aidieeiiat 
from that which the term of ‘ slave’ conveys to an English ear, 
and that the c which remains to be made im their situation is 
far less serious is implied by the word a 
The present system we should designate as a‘ payment of labour 
by maintenance,’ while to the desired change we should give the 
name of ‘ payment by wages.’—-We have done our best to con- 
duct our researches with strict impartiality, and if the larger 
share of our animadversions is me abolitionists, it is 
eulg denies dot Kane aun denen oationierdonefchijent have, as 
we conceive, communicated, im several erroneous ideas 
to the public. Their. better plan would been to distrust 
all ex parte evidence; to labour to supply the deficiency of 
correct information in regard to the West Indies; and to afford 
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government a fair opportunity of effecting every practical amelio- 
ration before they resorted to the hazardous alternative of «wm ap- 
peal to the public. ‘The West India proprietors, on the other 
hand, have been, in a great measure, silent, and whatever may. be 
the impérfection, or, in;some points, the error of their views, they 
have given comparatively little cause of interference tothe. griar- 
dians of the press. Still we have said enough to-show, that-we 
by no means contemplate the present system of negro labour as 
conformable to the enlightened spimt of the age; and to those 
ainong the colonists who appear to dislike or dread. free diseus- 
sion, we would add that if the word emancipation, so needlessly 
and injudiciously brought forward, be omitted, our opinion is tat 
their case cannot fail to gam by continued discussion. Among 
other results of free inquiry would probably be a conviction, on 
the part of both the planters and the public, that the security of 
West India property rests on a firmer basis than is generally, sup 
posed in this season of disquietude aud alarm. 














Art. [X.—Sketches taken during Ten Voyages to Africa, be- 
tween the Years 1786 and 1800; including Observations on.the 
Country between Cape Palmas and the River Congo, &¢. &e. &e. 
By Captaw John Adams. Syo. pp. 265. Londen, 1823. 

TH two great problems which have long divided the attention 
+ of the world, namely, the course and termination of the Niger 

and the North-west Passage, we may now pronounce, with some 

confidence, ate both in a fair way of being speedily solved; events 
which, whenever they happen, will overthrow meny a beautiful 
theery, muny.a:plausible speculation. Yet the labours of the spe- 
culative et ate not to be despised, even though they 
should eventually prove erroneous; we should always remember 
that we owe the discovery of America to false conclusions drawn 
from a trne theory;* and that the belief in a Terra Australis ins 

ita led to the brilliant discoveries of Cook. jécahs Lagass 
‘Phe speculatious to which we allude have at least kept alive the 
spirit of mquiry. It was enough indeed, of late years, for a traveller 
to get within the Arctic circle, to raise a theory on the existenee 
of ithe. one; or to inhale the warm breezes of Africa, to discuss the 
mystety of the other, Even Captain Adams, who traded for slaves 
anct palm oil itv the year’ #786, long: before the Niger had risen to 
importance among the learned, or. been heard of by the vulgar, 





* Columbus knew the earth to be a globe ; he knew that tothe westward of Ewtope 

phere sey Ag a tothe eastward of the Moluceas, a great sea; and he therefore con- 
, that he 
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asks, for the first time, in 1923, ‘ Where does the Niger termi- 
nate ?” ‘Phat it'does not termimate in the bight of Biafra or Benin, 
his knowledge inthe’ slavekoffilas and the negro physiognomy may, 
for’ aught we kriow, enable him to decide; though his ground will 
scarcely ‘be ‘deettied’ tenable by those who have adopted the con- 
traty hypothesis!! ’ 

‘ Had'these “Sketches” been giveri to the public when first taken, 
they' might have been found ‘sufficiently interestmg; but so much 
has‘beer ‘sti of this part of Africa within the last twenty or thirty 
yetts; that they no longer possess the advantage of novelty; and we 
suspect that few readers will now turn for amusement to the trite 
details of blind and brutal superstition, or watiton and. promiscuous 
slanghter. ‘To the African trader, however, who may be interested 
in’ theeustoms of King Cootry, King Pepple, and King Cole; or 
who: nay wish to know the relative value which a certain quantity 
of gold-dust, ivory or palm-oil may bear toa given portion of Be- 
julapauts, Neganipauts; Sastracundies, or Calawapores, the little 
volume of Captain Adams will, we doubt not, prove a valuable 
guide, and obtain for the writer’s commercial speculations more 
credit than we inclme to allow him for his geographical ones. 

Leaving the work, theréfore, to be studied by those whose oc- 
cuphtiin leeds them to the coast of Africa, between ‘ Cape Palmas 
and the River Congo,’ we hasten to lay before our readers some 
authentic information respecting a portion of the interior of Afri 
hitherto unexplored and untrodden by Christian foot; the comet 
of which, we think, will not only be highly interesting, but will be 
found very considerably to add to the present state of African geo- 
graphy, as well as to correct many errors in it. 

It may be recollected that, after the death of Mr. Ritchie* and the 
return of ‘Lieutenant (now Captain) Lyon, his Majesty’s government, 
withthe laudable intention of promoting science, and extending the 
British name and character, and eventually its commerce, into 
countries little known and diffieult of access, as well as to encourage 
that spirit of enterprise which has tended in no small degree to raise 
this country ‘to the proud eminence on which it stands, resolved to 
follow up that unsuccessful mission. The Bashaw of Tripoli had 
signified to the British cotisul-his readiness to escort as far as Bor- 
nou, with the Sultan of whieh he was im strict alhance, any British 
travellers who might be aceredited by their government. Of so 
good an opportunity Lerd Bathurst readily availed: himself, and 
three gentlemen volmteers were appomted for this service— 
Doctor Oudney, a well-informed North Briton, and a naval sur- 
geon; Mr. Clapperton, a lieutenant in the navy, and Lieutenant 





a * See the Quarterly Review, No. XLIX. Art. IT. 
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(wow Major) Denham, who was educated at the Royal MiMity 
College, and served in the Peninsular war. To these was added a 
carpenter from the dock-yard at Malta, by name John Hillman. 
From the private correspondence of these, gentlemen with their 
friends, we shall be able to glean some little accoynt of their pro- 
ceedings. Hiatt 
They were kindly received by the Bashaw, and, after the usual 
delay im preparing for the journey, set out with an escort for Mour- 
zouk. ‘lhey had been advised by the Bashaw to clothe themselves, 
as all former travellers had done, in Moorish or Arab dresses? But 
this disguise is so easily seen through, that they determined to wear 
their own dress, and openly to avow themselves Englishmen and 
Christians wherever they might go: and the result has been, that 
they have never experienced the slightest insult or inconvenience 
among any of the numerous tribes with whom they have had inter- 
~course. 
Another tedious delay of a whole year at Mourzouk had at least 
‘one good effect, that of enuring them to a still warmer climate; 
while their frequent journeys to various parts of Fezzan brought 
them acquainted with the manners, the language, and the disposition 
of the natives. During thew long residence here, they experienced 
no ill effects either from climate, want of provisions, or badness 
of water. ‘The doctor's fame spread rapidly into every part of Fez- 
zaw-and beyond it, and patients poured in from every side to enjoy 
the benefit of his advice and his physic. 
-» At/length the time of their departure arrived ; and Boo Khaloom, 
“a hes friend of the Bashaw of Tripoli, was appomted to 
command the escort, consisting of 300 Arab horsemen—far more 
than were necessary, but ordered out of the abundant care of the 
.bashaw for the subjects of his cousin of land. In the month 
of November, 1622, they left Mourzouk, following the route laid 
down by Captain Lyon, as far as Tegherry. From this place they 
crossed a dreary desert, occasionally somewhat enlivened by. little 
hollows or valleys, in which wells were found for themselves and 
their cattle, consisting of a multitude of camels in addition to the 
horses. In the course of four or five hundred miles, they passed 
a few villages and several towns inhabited by the Tibbos, whose 
territories cover a large extent of this wild region, and who consider 
themselves entitled to a certain tribute for keeping the wells in re- 
pair. ‘These people, the most harmless perbaps of the numerous 
tribes whom a life of precarious subsistence has thrown upon this 
miserable country, treated our travellers with great kindness, and in 
their whole conduct fully justified the character given of them by 
Captain Lyon. Yet they are uot safe nor unmolested even in their 
deserts, being subject to the depredations of the Tuaricks, a fiercer 
rage, 
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race, who plunder the unprotected villages situated in the valleys, 
or little Oases; but seldom ventare to attack the larger towns, 
erected on the, tops of detached and naked brown hills, which here 
and, there rise out of the gray surface, like rocks out of the sea. Of 
these towns our travellers passed four, whose names are Kishbee, 
Ashanumma, Dirkee, and Bilma. 

Bilma, is the great mart of salt for a considerable part of Sou- 
dan, 30,000 camel loads of which are said to be carried away 
yearly by the trading part of the Tuaricks. This is not dug out of 
thé earth in masses, as has been represented ; but manufactured by 
a very simple process ; shallow pits, banked round ‘with sand and 
mud, are dug, after the rains, which soon fill’ by water oozing in 
from below. ‘The heat of summer evaporates the water, and leaves 
bebind an incrustation of good culinary ‘salt. 

From Bilma to Agades one desert of sand succeeded another, 
with here and there ridges of dark sandstone peeping out-of the 
dreary surface, exhibiting neither plant nor living creature, nor any 
other object to rest or relieve the wearied eye. One single wadey, 
or valley, near Bilma, about half-way between Mourzouk and 
Bornou, produced grass and shrubs, and a few date trees. There 
was no want, indeed, of frequent wells, the water of which was 
tolerably good ; and near these generally were found a few tufts of 
grass; great numbers of their camels, however, perished for want 
of food. 

n the 4th February, twenty days after their departure from 
Bilma, they reached Lari, the frontier town of Bornou. Here the 
country suddenly changed for the better. Large herds of antelopes 
were bounding over the plains ; guinea fowls and turtle~doves were 
most abundant, and grass and accacia trees clothed in some degree 
the surface, Several villages also made their ene the 
houses of which, like those of Lari, consisted of bell-shaped huts 
formed of the straw of dhurra, Lari is situated in about 14° 40’ 
north Jatitude, and nearly on the same meridian with Moutzouk: 

Here our travellers suddenly got sight of the great lake of Bor- 
nou, called the T’saad, which, extending easterly, receives the little 
streams of those northerly valleys in which most of the Kanem 
villages are situated. Hence continued their route in a 
southern direction for seven days, without leaving the Z’saad at any 
great distance, the road mostly lying within sight of its waters or 
banks ; the former presenting numerous bays and inlets, and islands 
covered with thickets and tall reeds; the latter was low, though, a 
sandy embankmeat of forty or fifty feet in height san parallel to the 
margin of the lake at the distance of one and sometimes two miles 
from it, having apparently formed, at one time, the bank of the 
lake, and still, perhaps, forming it in the rainy season; as the 
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ground between this end the luke was in many places observed’ to 
be ‘overflowed, even from ‘the ‘effect, ab it:appeared, of) the!morth- 
east wind: Severalelephants were seen aarong the acdacia woods, 
atid two or three ‘were observed browsing among the reedy wlands. 
‘The whole neighbourhood was avell stocked with, villages; among 
which was one of a larger kind) hamed Burwa, ith uiud walls, 
whosé houses and: huts were observed to be neat ‘and! cleab:and all 
its inhabitants decently clothed: ont) doedo tuodtiw ebrod ‘eoe10d 
Leaving Lari, and at the distance from: it .of) about) susty! miles 
beyond the commencement of the lake, they erossed the river: ¥aou 
(the Zad of Hornemann and the f'sed of Burckhardt), flowing from 
the westward into the lake; being now a stream of ubout a handred 
feet wide, and ruiming: at the rate of'a mile an hour, between high 
sandy banks from 'twd:to three hundred feet apart. It is-this river 
which is said to overflow im the rainy season, and inte whicli Burck- 
hardt says a fewale slave ‘is thrown on the eecasion by-erder of the 


ote the ford where our ‘travellers crossed, two rude ill-shapen 
boats were lying on the' bank. ‘Their gratification ii meeting with 
such ‘a river, after a thousand miles nearly of desert, will readily be 
i In all theit letters they speak warmly of its beauties, the 
calnmess and sweetness of its waters, the comfort it seemed to add to 
the numerous tittle villages scattered along its banks, aud tbe pos- 
sibility of its being the far famed Niger,-—which it unquestionably 
is. A walled town of the: same name, Yaou, steed on its banks. 
From ‘this place to Kouka, the residence of the Sheik; /isia fine 
beaten track, covered with kofilas of bullocks rting: mer- 
chaudizey and with foot passengers: mostly armed with speats, and 
cheerfully troopmg along. Approaching within one day’s journey 
of ‘the residence of the Sheik, our travellers: received a message 
from‘him, in answer to one announcing their arrival, that he would 
receive them at Kouka the next day. The aceounts of thisper- 
sonage had been so contradictory, that they approached his capital 
im/an interesting state of uncertainty, whether they should find him 
at'the head ‘of thousands, or whether he would receive them. under 
a'tree, surrounded by a few negroes. | od, Wooppeat 
« Phey were soon; however, relieved from their suspense ;:for, on 
arriving within a few miles of Kouka, they were astonished with 
the appearance of about four thousand eavairy drawn up te re- 
ceive'them, well armed with spears, and a body of negroes, called 
the Sheik’s guard; these latter were clothed in coats of iron 
chainm-work, closed at the neck and drawn over the head like a 
frock, which, dividing both befere and behind, fell on 
each side of the horse, and protected the thighs also. On their 
heads they wore skull-caps of iron or brass, fastened on with 
turbans, 
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tuvbans, yellow, red, and white, and tied under. the chin; the horses 
heads were also defended by plates of the same metal: their saddles 
were small. and light; their stirrups of brass, in which. four toes 
of the foot only are placed; a sandal of leather covers the foot, 
ornamented :with the skin of a crocodile, and to this the spur 
is fixed. + 'Phey really,’ says Major Denham, im one of his letters, 
‘ sode ‘beautifully, and charged rapidly to within a few feet of our 
horses’ heads without checking their speed, when they brought up, 
shaking the reversed spear at Boo Khaloom, with a cry of Barca, 
Barca! welcome, welcome!’ After this, he says, they closed their 
flanks and completely surrounded the travellers and their little party 
of Arabs; * they had nearly put an end to us (he adds) by the dust 
alone: which they raised; and their spears rattled over our heads 
in rather discordant notes of welcome—all this, however, was ma- 
naged with a skill and address that was any thing but savage.’ 
Surrounded by this tumultuous escort they approached the town; 
and after about an hour’s delay, were ordered to move on through 
several dask avenues of the sacred palace of the Sheik of Spears, 
lined with his guards, in plain blue Soudan shuts, and armed each 
with a spear and dagger. In the same garb the Sheik received them, 
seated in an inner room, on a smal) carpet, but having on his head 
a Cashmere tarban. ‘Two slaves, with loaded pistols, were lying 
at his feet.. Having read the letter of the Bashaw of Tripols, he 
merely said they were welcome, and ordered a negro to shew them 
to‘ the huts that had been prepared for them. ‘They were pleased 
with the cast of his countenance, and his affable and engaging man- 
ner: his age appeased to be about forty-five. 
. The rise of the Sheik to his presevt power has been extremely 
; ho ulicommon circumstance among the African nations. 
Shumeen el Katmi, one of the most complete soldiers of fortune, 
(bating one, perhaps,) that to our knowledge the last century has 
possessing an enterprising genius, a sound and mature 
) engaging features, and the most conciliating demeanour, 
taised himself, in the space of little more than tweuty years, 
from the humble station of a Fighi, or schoolmaster and writer of 
eharms, in Fezzan, to dictate laws to upwards. of two millions of 
subjects; and can, it is asserted with every appearance of truth, at 
this moment bring fifty thousand armed: men into the field, two- 
thirds of them mounted, and possessing e degree of discipline, con- 
sidering his means, creditable to him m the extreme.. From his 
Jean.ing, as well as his upright and religious life, expounding the 
Koran at the age of twenty-one years, he long ago obtained the 
title of ‘ Sheik of the Koran;’ and notwithstanding his prosperous 
career since that period, so little of vanity is there mixed with his 
LL4 ambition, 
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fa saan : jhas, never been induced to, renounce that-aitle, 
ae stherane of Sulta Sultan. le sorv1ee YAR fo Bqob. 
Bpragu- row she . noursions:‘of, the 


from “present, guldane of Soudan, are. sprung, aud romt- 
reaist the offer of. the sultanship, of /Bomou,to which he was unde 


d;,a /pteference the policy of imaking ene 
of the still rating bite a the ative Sultans, assume, she 
appearance of power, whi ihe firs edoing. bomage: himself, ine 
duced. his. whole ,army.q follow).thd .exam - vltlesthem: estt- 
years, afterwards; built Kguka, :hie prasent residence; :, Of: abl..the 
taken. m, wan he,ia careful, to, Miet the; Sultan have. bis shane. 
before our travellers arrived, he bad :captured, on anvexr 
— the east, above, 3000 slaves, 4000 oxen, and 5000 ¢ca- 
mels, which he. divided, withthe, African Peishweh. 9). 0\0' os 
The Sultan’s court at Birnie is, described. as one of fans, silks, 
and feathers, while the Sheik’s.is one of spears... _Dr. Qudney: paid 
a visit) to this mock, sovereign, to..whom he was conducted bya 
troop of horsemen of most. grotesque appearance, dressed in. high 
round-topped turbans and short thick stuff cotton j Jooking 
‘ so thick.and bunchy,’. says the. Doctor,, { that:.they: sat, om..their 
horses as steady and. unmoveable. as if they had been so.many well 
stuffed saeks of corn.’ The great horse of state, with 2: huge man 
upon him, headed the procession; (we are. glad to find such re- 
spectable authority for the Lord-Mayor's, man iv|armoun;) but) 60 
swelled out was the horse with the covering) of,a-thick stuffed car- 
pet, and so loaded was the man with ¢lothing:and. charme, that 
both of them appeared almost incapable.of « The Sultan 
was perched in a kind of cage.in. the wall, from which he did. not 
descend,+ but sent his ambassador to bid. the strangers 
and in the meantime the drums beat, and the long wooden. 
eaten ith al hi sigh the gmelgy aaa 
was 7% m * titles, 
and the praises of the Sultan. eiaib ods 
Our travellers, having satisfied their curiosity at Ketubaand the 
neighbouring. towns, were desirous of prosecuting their discovenes 
heyoud. the dominions, of Bornou;..Dr. Oudney and Lieutenant 
wishing to proceed,to Soudan, and, Major Denhaic to 
the eastwar.i; but the Sheik gave them to understand that his 
cousin, the Bashaw of Pipl, es yt ve charged him sw 
the care and protection of their persons, 


« © El Fellaté is mentioned b i pe a and totally distinct 


from the Fellata, of whom we hal have presently to speak, 
+ ‘ The Sultan of Bornou,’ says Burckhardt, ‘ never shews himself but on feast-days.’ 
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responsiblefor their safety and coukd hot; therefore, allow them to 
depart on any service of danger.’ ‘mdéed, could’ exceed 
hisikitthess: to the'strangers rand: Major Denbam — . 
stmguine’ hanpe' teat cites wd be altowed-to- ae oe me 


sogunabes agamst “Bhagermii,’ aftét the 
4 ida, J Usays ‘the ‘Maj Jr, “ef ‘asking: igseacoaas ee abont 


siegesy Aand gunpowder eid ~Phirty or: - 
mitsketsy and two camel-loady of md ‘powder: wonesel to 
morélaceeptable present than any other that could be given tien. 
p reelietsldre -héte invaluable; he has Seen two, which have 
ighted and frightened. the-whole nation. “I have’ given bim a 
j all that were lefts and: they ave preserved with the utmost 
cate; cand ‘he adds, < by means of these alone I shall get to Bhag- 
ermi}' a) theyave ‘to accompany an ‘expedition to that country, 
whidlr is im agitation, and they cannot as ‘yet set them off; one of 
them bursting over the town, he assures! me, ister ‘cunse’ its imine 
<> surrender by its inhabitants.’ 
in the meantime, however, an occasion offered for hiv dete. 
prs officer to “proceed beyond ‘the boundaries of ‘Bornow. 
haloom, who bad atteuded our travellers: from Tripoli, 
—— it no bad opportunity, before his return, to avail himself of 
the ‘advaneed situation in the interior, to proceed ona Grakié, a 
sort of marauding expedition which the native tribes of Africa ‘are 
imvithe practice of‘ making upon each other.* At the earnest 
solicitation of Major Denham: to accompany this expedition, the 
Sheik reluctantly consented, ‘but msisted on sending an old Negro 
servnnt'to-take dare of him. The number composmg the Grazzie 
‘ednsisted of about 3000 men, partly Arabs of Boo Khaloom, 
matives’of Bornou, under the command of Barca Gana, his chief 
Mameluke and general; and some of the troops! of ‘the Sheik. 
They travelled south; and after amarch of stx days reached Mora, 
the capital and:residence of the Sultanof Mandara,+ sitwated ina 
valleyat the foot of a noble chain of hills, at the distance: of 170 
miles) from Kouwka: ‘These hills or mountains (said to extend’to 
the distance of SO or 40 days to the south-west) are’ 
of gramite,.and their sides clothed with trees. In the valleys are 


many towns inhabited by Masselmans ; but those who: ‘the 
mountaiis are Kindies, or savages, who receive rotection ‘from 
ae Saas ‘hinr with’a 
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certain nuniber of slaves. Boo Khaloom'had expected that.a por- 
tion of these would have been given te him at Mara ; ‘but this was 
aekeneen he ‘thetefore proceeded: still southerly against 
the: 2 ——— ration, ow the offer of- the! Saltan to 
add to his forces. — Major's account of this -enter prize, written 
tea friend of bis at Malta, is so curious aud full of interest that 
we shall give it in -his‘own Miords2 icd ot even enzo te eu ae 
» On the 25th April, the Sheik’s troops,-the Arabs, and! abdut 
2000 horse of the sultan’ of Mandara, with himself; set | forts for 
Musfeia; the eapital-of the Fellatas.:| Our road lay through/exten- 
sive valleys, thickly planted with trees, and bounded by those béau- 
tiful hills, the sides of which’ presented here and: there clusters of 
huts, and the height of which sometimes exceeded 1500 feet. On 
the 28th, soon after daylight, we approached ' the Fellatas’ towns, 
— marched nearly the whole night. Two of them were 
quickly burnt, and passing on we came upon a third, situated 
between two low hills, with a dry wadey im front.' Here the fel- 
latas had mustered their forces, bad carried a strong fence of pointed 
stakes from one hill to the other, were themselves on a rising ground 
behind, and covered by the huts. The position was extremely 
—_— well chosen. The Arabs moved on with great gallantry, 
Boo oom at their head; and, notwithstanding the repeated 
showers of arrows (some poisoned and some not); that poured on 
_ them from behind the palisades, they carried! them in less than half 
an hour and, pushing on, drove the Fellatas ‘up the sides of the 
hills.. A few of the Bournow spearmen now supported the Arabs, 
and pierced through and through about fifty unfortunates whom 
the fire of the Arabs +had obliged the Fellatas to leave wounded 
eear the stakes: Had even a smabl part of either the Mandara 
or those of the Sheik now moved up boldly, they must have 
the town, for the Fellatas did: net exceed 1000 or 1200 
men at the utmost; but they sull kept on the ether side of: the 
wadey, out-of reach of the arrows. The Asabs advanced: tothe 
very houses, and got possession of some of them, Barca Gana, 
myself; and about forty of his own people alone accompanying 
them. | ‘Seemg the backwardness of their enemies, they now made 
aw attack ia thei turn; the arrows were so thick that there was no 
standing against them, and the Arabs quickly fell back. Barca 
Gana‘had two horses hit under him, that died almost immediately, 
the arrows being poisoned ; and here poor Boo Khaloom received 
his death wound by an arrow of the same description, which struck 
him inthe. foot. My horse was: badly wounded in the shoulder 
and: in-his near-hind leg ; an avrow had struck me in the face as it 
passed, merely bringing the blood, and two others stuck in my 
; y bornouse ; 
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bornouse ; und most of the Arabs hal two arid some'three wounds, 
and one dropped/near me with five sticking in his head alone. 

‘<i N olsooner did the>Mandar and -Bornow tréops'see the: retreat 
08 tlieArabs'than‘they|one and ath took to @ightyia the mast das- 
\ taadly and) confuse manner possibid, aud [ now, for: the first 
\otinvep as:disaw Barda: Gana om afresh :hursé, lamented my own folly 
in thus exposing myself, being» badly :provided : against accidents. 
LGeither: of imy herse’s wounds were ‘ton poisotied arrows, f felt 
\ thatt-me thong could save me + hkowéver there was not much time for 
ree | We tmstantly) became, a confused flying: mass, ‘and 
plunged, in the greatest disorder, into that wood which we had but 
— hours» before moved through pre eard and very different 

i ings. ‘ t rv 
ett fol hedkigotie little to jame oft Béeot Gana’s exnchj ead was 
»folowmg one of »the sultan of Mandara’s eunuchs: mounted on a 
white horse, when the cries behimd of the Fellata ‘horse pursuing 
made both him and me quicken our pace. ‘The spur however had the 
effect of meapacitating my animal altogetber:: |The arrow I found 
afterwards had reached the shoulder bone, and in passing over some 
prem. rer he stum led and fell. . Almost as soon as EL was-on 
the Fellatas were on me. I) had showever kept hold) of 
the ‘bridle, and seizing'a pistol from the holster presented it at two, 
who were préssing me with their spears. ‘They instantly went off; 
bat aviother, who cathe on me more boldly just as -£ was trying to 
remount, seceived the contents somewhere in his left shoulder, and 
again I was enabled to raise my foot to the stirrap. Once. more 
mounted, 1 again pashed'my'retredt. 1 had not however pro- 
ceeded many hundred yards, when my horse again eame down with 
more'Violence than before, threw me to a considerable. distance 
againstia tree, and; alarmed at the horses behind him, he quickly 
started up, escaped, and left me on foot and unarmed. ‘My hfe 
was now preserved by one of those wonderful interpositions of Di- 
vine: Providence, which ought to fill the mind of - man rape ya 
tude and devotion. 

/#diwas almost instantly surrounded, and, incapalle ofvantiing 
the: feast resistance, as speedily stripped. In an attempt first to 
save my shirt and-then my trowsers, one villain made two.'thrusts 
at tne witha Spear that wounded my hands m twe places, 
and slightly my body, just under my rrbs on the! right side. In- 
deed | saw nothing before me but the death I bad seen inflicted on 
these who had fallen into.the hands of the enemies of the. people, 
in whose ‘power I now was—but it was otherwise or2amed. 

‘ Scarcely were my clothes torn:off me, when my plunderers be- 
gan to quarrel forthe spoil...Without a moment's reflexion, J 
crept under the belly of the horse nearest to me, and started, as fast 

as 
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as my legs would carry, me, for, the thickest part.of the. w Two 
of them followed, me,,and, I .xan,on towards the : ore that 

our stragglers. would be in that, direction, but, tas wuch 
afraid of friends as foes, ,, A deep, mou strugted, my 
passage, which, by. ps ante <strpkeay 1, qui 


Pi ange ee i ap of,.na 






which I was, cannot be - nent meta 

the trees still, farther, to, aoa —- 

them if possible, whether f or anes a 

readily be. amnion | an discovered oe a 

six Arabs, and yo meen Pa atas, — 
they had halted te ae to oe te ing the. only perl who carried 


guns. 

‘ Fv polen homerer would never have, reached henyanrolad not 

weenie, Se heik’s negro, who accompanied me from, K 

seen a me. at) a distance, avd to this man am. in 7 
for my,life.,, He rode upto me, Net to. mount bend 
while the arrows whistled over our nd. he. then ga 
to.the, wear as fast as his wounded owe | carry ~ a 
Khaloom now rode up, to me, and desired one.of the, Arabs to 
cover me with a bornouse; these were the last, pasnotes J heard, him 
speak, and we had scarcely proceeded ten miles, wh Marans 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Look! look! Boo Khalgom is dead!” Tt 
head round, almost as great an exertion as I was capable of ma- 
king, and saw him fall into the arms of an Arab,’* 

‘The Major then proceeds to state, that, after. riding forty-five 
miles, he reached the territories of Mandara in a most deplorable 
condition, and. with, some difficulty, succeeded in borrowing, a 
shirt, which,had been worn eight or ten days. The Arabs 
lost every thing; forty-five of them were billed, and nearly f 

wounded... The Sheik, on bis return, received him with fe 

test kindness; and his wounds were speedily healed. 

Knaloom, he says, the English have lost a staunch friend and an 
honest adviser, and he fears they may feel the waut of his influence. 
It may be so;, but we confess that, as far as our little skill in those 
matters will allow us opie. this Aonest. adviser met. with no 
more than his desert ; his death was but a poor atonement for 
so ‘anprovoked an attack on the lirenand property of a people who, 

"S ‘The information o by that extraordinary man Burckhardt 1s almost! always 

The ighoinon sbtained that ~ is 


ot 4iké Pellata,! he says) fight! with | a arrows 5! 
caniinnadicegneiiantte body to swell, and is.,i unless counteracted 
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Bly ‘at’ the’ distance’ of fourteen or | fifteen trandred 


ogy abode of ‘the 4 , ebtild Wot, by an bi- 
oe ven hit the sli suisse laged for aiedeeetioianee 


bhi i“ + tat’ 'we? ee ant, muchas we admire the en- 
of ‘Major Denham, that’ he “acted a very prudent 


co té ‘to Boo Khatoon’s' marauding ex 
Boer? OF Pied neh hee the wishes “of the 





who i -n nd hive ved of Boo Kbaloom's 

= ‘Fetlatas, , he was rather oe 4 
j ‘We'are disposed re to extract all the 

‘ent, Het his Wrared'expediniow, by 28 mitting that it has he 

means: of Paiving a progressive step in the ‘geography of Northern 

‘Africa. distance from Kouka to’ the’ Fel/ata’ villages ‘in the 


mountains, the Major informs us, is about 230 miles, nearly soath, 
or 3° 20 difference of latitude, which would make the’ latitude of 
‘these villages about 9°30’. Assuming: the longitude to be the 
same as that of Mourzouk, (14° 10'y it willbe seen, by er | 
the charts, that he was not more thin about 300 miles: from 
Calabar ; so that Captain Adams was unwittingly riglit in saying 
that the best, at least the nearest, way to the Niger, or its waters, 
would’be across the country from that quarter. 
‘While the Major was absent on his grazzie, another important 
step in African geography was made by Dr. OQudney and 
nant Clapperton.’ With the consent of the Sheik they set out on 
ati excursion to examine the river Shary whieh, by ing 
southerly, they found at the distance of 90 miles from Kowka.. It 
is a noble stream, nearly a mile broad, flowing gently at the rate of 
about a mile an hour, and ‘containing a great number of flat islands. 
‘Itflows from the southward, and is supposed to have its origin in 
the chain of granite mountains nditnoned by Major 
They traced its stream to the northward, till it cenglied itself by 
five or six mouths into the lake 7'suad; directly i in the ‘face of the 
répott which they had gleaned from all quarters, that: this river 
flowed out of the lake! Our travellers had never had the lake fairly 
open to them before ; for itis so studded near its banks with islands, 
atid the country is so perfectly flat, that there’ is 'tho-seeing beyond 
them ; but here it presented a noble sheet of watef, extending north, 
‘Hott east’ ‘and east, farther ‘than the eye could reach: Gone 
“OF the islands in the Tsaad ‘are inhabited yo ® people called Bud- 
dooma,, who, cary off, on rafts, not only cattle which they find 
grazing near, the shore, but frequently women and children; yet 
the Sheik has no-canoes, nor any means of these ma- 
rauders. John Hillman, the , had made himself very 
useful in fabricating sofas and jquins for the Sheik, and ‘had 
become of course a favourite; the greatest service he could per 
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form for the ‘natives; however, would be that of instructing them 
in ‘the art of boat-building and of navigating’ the lake: There is 
no want) of wood for this purpose, und their cotton would stipply 
them with sopes and sails: »\ We trust it will have occurred toon’ | 
travellers, that the best und surest Way ‘of ‘examining its eastern 
shores is by means of a boat) ~'! pal Jaynes Jussiogan 8 od 
Oni this excursion to the Sharyyour travellers were ont twenty’ 
days, and experienced: every kindness ‘aid attention ‘ow the read | 
from the friendly imbabitants. Pree as they wéfe' from réstititit,’ 
and highly successful as the issue of the expedition promisesto' be; 
their labours, as we gather from ‘their: private letters, had already 
thrown considerable hight on the hy of northern Africa, and 
we sincerely hope that no accident will befal them or their journals’ 
and observations. We are the more atixious on this head, from 
recollecting how much we suffered ‘by the ‘loss: of Hornentann’s 
papers. ‘Fhe burried ‘and caswal cotrespoudence of the: doctor 
and his:friend points out some of the extraordimary errors of ‘our 
best charts, amounting to several hundred mites in ‘the distances, 
and: several points of the compass ow the bearings‘of places. In 
one chart the city of Bornou is placed five hundred miles nearly out 
of its true position, and the whole country is lard down cousiderabby 
to the eastward of Mourzouk, whilst the centre of ‘it is directly 
south from that capital of Fezzan.. The'whole of Bornou must be 
of small extent, as the magnificent lake (thé 1'saad)' appears to 
octupy the whole central part of the’ territory from ‘its northern to 
its southern extremity, Its eastern limits, however, have not yet 
Our travellers, as we have stated, first saw this lake at Lari, which 
is 130 miles to the northward of Kouka, and as Kouka is said to 
be niméty miles to the northward of the mouth of the Shary, the 
lake must be at least 220 miles in that direction ; and may be more, 
provided these two points should happen not to be its northern and 
southern extremities. A portion of it would appear to occupy the 
position assigned by Major Rewnell to the swamps of Wangara; 
butour present travellers had no better success in hearing any thing 
of this name than Burckhardt, Ritchie, Lyon and others;* and so 
little:did it resemble aswamp, that in the month of April, at the end 
of the dry season, when not a drop of rain had in all. probability 
fallén’ for six or seven months, it bad all the appearance of being 
full and perfectly transparent. It is not stated, however; in any of 
the jetters:' which we have seen, whether the water be fresh or salt, 
though the very omission may almost be assumed as a proof of its 
bemg-fresh{ a still stronger proof is that of its abounding with hip- 





* This is notto be wondered at; the frequent change of names has, more than any 


thing else, puzzled African geography. 


popotami 
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popotami and, crocodiles—two animals that exist only in fresh 
water. Burckhardt, indeed, bad positive information that the lake 
of Bornow was fresh.* We wish that, our travellers had stated the 
fact, as, should,they not succeed im thoroughly, examining the eastern 
shores of this, lake, the freshness.or saliness of its water would 
be an important argument in deciding the question of its having.an 
eastern outlet.,, Lf with, the constant pouring in of the Shary and the 
Yaous one a.xery Jarge and, the other a very consi e stream 
even atthe ead of the dry season, besides mauy smaller ones which 
are, understood to.fall in from the, northward, there should be no 
outlet for its waters, and they escape by evaporation alone, the 
shores would be covered in the dry season with an incrustation of 
salt like that obtained in the pits of Bilma, and the remaining 
water would be excessively salt: it could uot. possibly be otherwise, 
after the immense quantity of saline matter periodically carried into 
it in a state of solution for thousnuds of years. Besides, if there 
was no obtlet, the low and level country which for hundreds of 
miles extends all round it, must annually be overflowed, whieh it 
was not understood to be, nor indeed was there the slightest indica- 
tion, of it. The probability therefore is, that it is fresh and hasan 
outlet ; and if any reliance can be placed on Arab authority, the 
Gambarroo, which flows by Baghermi aud Fittri to the eastward, 
is that outlet. ‘Some report,’ Doctor Oudney says, ‘ that the 
Shary gives off a large brauch whieh falls to the southward of Bag- 
hermi two days, and runs to Fittri, and thence to the Nile;’+ and 
Major Denbam learned from an Arab Sheik of Waday, that a 
branch of the Shary, called the Bahrel Dago, goes into the Nile; 
that it receives additional, supplies from Lake Fittri, twelve days 
journey from those mouths of the Shary which flow into the Tsaads 
and that it then takes a course to the south-eastward, till, as before, 
it reaches the Nile. He was further informed, by the Sheik, of 


* « All reports agree,’ says this intelligent traveller, ‘ that there isa great freah- 
water lake in the interior of Burnon, of the west side of which the city of Birnie is 
said to be built.’ [tis on the ground of its being fresh that we come to the 

that the waters of the lake are discharged to the eastward. Burckhardt,was invariably 
informed that the same low flat country prevailed in the Bahr ef Gazal and Dar - 
‘In the rainy season,’ says he, ‘large inundations’ ate formed in many pldtes, and 
large und rapid rivers-then flow through the country. After the waters have subsided, 
deep lakes remain in yarious places filled with water the whole year round, and suffiei- 





ently spacious to afford a retreat to the bi potami and crocodiles, which abound 
the country.’ He also tention’ an » these lhkes called Om Ketgay, said 
be as large as a rhinoceros, with a very sthal) bead aud mouth, arid harmless. 


t Captain Ly Aalarnnsion ” png ;| ageords nh yn " +7 
eastern stream. aving stat tha iger takes different na . t u 
passes Paouri'(qu. Yoni) seven dys to the che of Nee. fhe says it fait td 's fake 
called the Tsaad. ‘ Beyond this lake,’ le adds,‘ @ large tiver tuts tiréagh Ba 
and is called the Gambarroo and Kamadakoo, the Nil being also used for the same 
stream. All agree that these waters join the great Nile of Egypt.’ Hornemann’s in- 
formation was precisely the same. 

some 
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some Mourzouk merchants having spread a report that it was their 
(the travellers’) intentiou to come up that river (El Dago) from 
Misr (Egypt) with ships as large as elephants, loaded with guns and 
There must be something, we think, in this universal 
belief that the waters, which we have now traced into the Tsaad, 
find their way to the Nile of Egypt. There is nothing whatever 
against their reaching the Babr el Abiad, except the low level of 
the Tsaad, which is evidently the sink of North Africa; yet the 
tive difference of levels between it and the former river is 
not at all known ; nor do we find, in the letters of the travellers, 
any estimate of its level above that of the sea. 
But where, asks Dr. Oudney, naturally enough, ‘where is the 
celebrated Niger? The Yaou is the only probable river 
from Soudan, and it is almost too small.’ Yet the wonder is, that 
in the dry season it was not smaller. Most rivers that have no 
feeders, and more especially African rivers, that lose so much by 
absorption and evaporation, diminish as they proceed in their 
course; and if the Niger (for so will we not scruple to call it) had 
not been confined within very narrow banks, but had spread out 
amore considerable surface, the probability is, that the whole of 
‘its waters at this season, and at this distance from its source, would 
have been evaporated. Major Denham, who went directly south, 
beyond nauk anied of latitude, crossed no river between Kouka 
and the termination Sale his journey, and there is none between 
that city and the Yaou; so that if this stream be not the Joliba, 
which has been pretty well ascertained to run into the lake Nyffé, 
about 300 miles to the westward of the Tsaad, and nearly on the 
sane parallel, there ——T is no other in Bornou. that can be 
idered as the Niger. If, indeed, the account of all travellers, 
and the Arab writers, can be depended on, and particularly the re- 
sult of Hortieman’s inquiries, no doubt whatever can remain that 
the Yaou is the Niger, which Major Rennel has traced satisfacto- 
rily into the swamps of Wangara, or (for they must be the same) 
the Lake of Bornou ; what becomes of it afterwards, and whether 
it terminates in the lake, is a point which we trust our travellers 
will be able to determine. 
We know not on what data the lation of are aren is 
assigned to Bornou; but from the multitude of villages the 
western shores of the lake, and the several large ma not very 
distant from it, there can be no doubt that this part of Africa is 
well stocked with inhabitants. The town of Kouka, which may 
be called the Sheik’s head-quarters or military depét, has only 
about 8,000 inhabitants. It is situated at the distance of fifteen 
miles from the western borders of the Tsaad, in lat. 12°51’ N. and 
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long: 13° 47’ E,. bein; Seat twenty miles KE the westward of the 


jaw cy mi and the travelling te'is about’ 1,000 
miles from the A nha vetu ica her be eae Dinety- 
ie! Bure ces of, “the: Sultan, is eighteen 

‘on m8 ok fei dnd ig said to Ko ait 3b:6 ‘inhabitants 


ait 4 he nin rs who océasionally at- 
tend’ are ‘tie to io} eigh oe by times a hividred thou- 
pono pl ere Dea i pps this’ place, and was 
pert with it. "The'turreney to consist of amber, 
and bones s; Tee a Pid iat hown and most in 
decid large iamond-cut drop’ Ha lass chandelier, how- 
, Wag ‘ali Object of co ‘oa among tt the’ Bi of the court—the 
Pitt diamond of central ‘A rica. * 
How such a population is suipaidtted ies ‘fiot ‘easy to ‘imagine. 
th iii Kingdom, 6n the western’ side’ at lest, is One dead flat 
tay Withiott a singte’stind’ of ‘atiy description. - Th'the 
pb and Grotght, every vestige ‘© Yerthdve ‘takes! its de- 
eats ‘extept from the vatiows kinds” of ‘actacéia trees’ anil the 
rect fiers “of “elephants, gititfes, ‘buffaloes, ‘and antée- 
ote dus Ritrds, até’ everywhere seen, and especially along the 
bod ofthe’ lake.’ Major Denham says he counted forty-seven 
{elephants in One grdap.."Where and on what they feed at 
‘seasojt ddes*hot appear. "Tame bullocks are met with ‘in 
droves of ‘ad thousand’ or fificen liundred, and flesh meat is very 
cheap? a fine ox might be ‘hought for three dollars, and fowls at 
the rite of forty for a dollar: of vegetables, our travellers saw little 
but ‘oyioris and a few'yams'; and no fruit except the tamarind. 
In Ly Sheik’s garden is a single limé-tree. 
uadrupeds above mentioned, and many smaller species, 
supplied our travellers with abundance of game, which were pro- 
cured chiefly by Clapperton, who is an excellent shot, The lake 
too’ abounds with a great variety of water fowl, some of which are 
said to be of extraordinary beauty ; and the ducks and geese were 
so tae, that he killed eight or ten at one shot, Snipes rise, jn 
thisisatids, like'so many clouds. 

‘The temperature in March and April was uniformly high, gel- 
dom lowér than 100°, and anit ve ‘at ae ite three ai Fi 
yet thé 'coystant refreshing b "Deaiite ry 
sive. e No afledtt was’ ails 
heat r'to affect Cla rton, that 
days atop alovg me mer Ny set 

Voy. xxix. NO. Lat: Mt % 1 one a 
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suffered nothing from the exertion : the people were uniformly civil 
and obliging. © 

A numerous tribe of Arabs had settled in the Sheik’s dominions. 
They came from the banks of the Shary, and are deseribed as diffe- 
rent from those of the north; theit complexions are of a light eop- 
‘per colour, with handsome aquiline noses, and large.expressive eyes. 
‘They are savage im their manners, and of undaunted courage. Major 
Deuham says they resemble very much some of the best lookmg 
‘of our gipsy race, particularly the women ;' and ‘their Arabic is 
nearly pure Egyptia’. 

This is almost me whole that we have been able to cull from the 
‘epistoliry correspondence of the African-travellers, which, though 
scanty, has raised our curiosity to know the details of their Jour- 
nals; these however (we have been given to anderstand) come down 
no lower than the date of their departure from Mourzouk. 





Art. X.—1|. A Defence of the Clergy of the Church of England : 

_ * stating their Services, their Rights, and their Revenues. By 
the Rev. Francis Thackeray, A.M. London. 1822. 

2, An Appeal to the Gentlemen of England, on Behalf v the 
Church of England. By Augustus Campbell, A.M. Liver- 
pool. 1823. 


Wwe know of no subject which has been more wilfully and 

perseveringly misrepresented by the enemies, and, we regret 
to add, more unaccountably misunderstood by the friends, of the 
church of England, than the provision which, in the form of 
tithes, has been reserved for its ministers. Conceding to. the 
‘members of the church of England the right of excluding from 
the establishment teachers who dissent from its doctrines, there 
are many who ask, ‘ Have they the further right of compelling 
all the members of the community to pay towards the mainte- 
nance of a set of teachers appomted by a part only, though it be 
the majority, to preach a particular system of doctrines ?— Is it 
just and reasonable, (they continue,) that those who dissent from 
the doctrines and disapprove of the constitution of the established 
church, and who support their own religious teachers, should be 
compelled, in addition, to pay towards the maititenance of the 
established clergy, and bear their full proportion of the expense 
attending the discharge of the ecclesiastical functions ordained by 
the state?” - , 

‘These are questions constantly urged by those who. dissent 
from the established church ; and they are questions which have 
excited ‘doubts in the minds of some writers on this subject, who, 
from 
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from their station, must be presumed to have been sincerely at- 
tached to its doctrines. We are told even by a learned prelate, 
* that.it is.a question which might admit of serious discussion, 
whether the majority of the members of any civil community have 
a right to compel all the members of it te pay towards the main- 
tenance of a set of teachers appointed by the majority to preach 
a particular system of doctrines.’ ‘Iwas once of opinion,’ he 
adds, ‘ that the majority had this right in ad cases, and am still of 
opinion, that they have it in many. But | am staggered when I 
consider, that a case may happen in which the established religion 
may be the religion of the minority of the people, at the same 
time possessing the majority of the property, out of which the 
aministers of the establishment are to be paid.’ 

There is, however, a little preliminary inquiry into which we 
should like to enter, before we approach the question, which the 
learned prelate assures us might admit of serious discussion. 
Before we can think it necessary to discuss the rights of the 
majority of any civil community to compel all the members of it 
to pay towards the maintenance of a set of teachers appointed by 
the majority, to preach a particular system of doctrines, we must 
be convinced that the majority of the English community exercise 
.this right—we must be persuaded, that the minority of the people 
who dissent from the church are compelled to pay towards the 
support of the national establishment. If, however, we can show 
that they make, in truth, no such payment—if we can prove that, 
in point of fact, the minority of the people bear no portion of the 
expense of our ecclesiastical establishment, we shall be relieved 
from the necessity of examining the rights of the majority to com- 
_pel all the members of the civil community to pay towards the 
maintenance of a set of teachers appointed by them to preach a 
particular system of doctrines. 

We must be allowed to observe in this place, that when it is 
said the majority of the civil community compels the minority 
‘to pay’ a set of teachers appointed by the majority, the expres- 
sion tv pay must signify something different from the sense in 
which it is used, when a tevant is said to pay rent to his landlord, 
or when a debtor is described as ‘ paying’ a creditor bis debt. 
When the expression is used simply im this latter sense, the asser- 
tion that all the members of the community, who possess real 
property, are compelled to pay towards the support of the eccle- 

siastical institutions established by the majority, is a mere truism, 
which admits of no more dispute than a declaration that all the 
occupiers of land in England are compelled to pay towards the 
support of the owners. But if it be used im another sense, in 
that of transferring to ecclesiastics property which belongs either 
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in equity or law to those who pay them, we beg leave distinctly 
to deny the fact; we assert, atid’shall, we think, make good out 
position, that in the latter sense no payment'is made towards the 
discharge of the ecclesiastical functions ordaimed by the state, by 
any member of the civil community. 

€ are satisfiéd that the hostility of separatists towards the 
national church is much increased, if not entirely created, by the 
belief, that they are obliged not only to’ support their own minis- 
ters, but are further compelled by law to contribute their fall pro- 
portion towards the revenues of the established clergy. We shall 
endeavour to convince our readers that the’ supposition, that they 
do bear any portion of the expense of our ecclesiastical mstitu- 
tion, springs entirely from misconception: But this delusion is 
far from being confined to those who dissent from the church ; it 
Operates, we fear, powerfully on the minds. of many whom we 
might expect to find-exempt from its inflaence. A large portion 
of the English population have been taught, by ignorant or mali- 
cious representations, to consider the established clergy as an order 
of men pensioned by the state—as functionaries appointed for 
the discharge of ecclesiastical duties, and paid by annual stipends 
levied upon the public. 

We entreat the patience of our readers, while we point out to 
them the gross and d dangerous fallacy of this representation. We 
feel a firm conviction that such notions, whoever may entertain 
them, arise from an entire misconception of the nature’ and origin 
of the revenues attached to ecclesiastical offices; and we implore 
‘all those who feel an interest in the permanence of the national 
establishment, to make every effort m their power to remove a 
delusion which, if not dissipated, can hardly fail to prove eveti- 
tually fatal to the church of England. When, through an erré- 
neous view of the origin and pressure of the maintenance which 
has been reserved for its ministers, interest is called in to deepen 
the impressions already made by prepossession: when the dis- 
‘senter is taught'to believe that, in addition to the support of his 
‘own minister, he is compelled to defray his proportion of the 
expenses of an establishment which -he dislikes upon principle, 
his hostility becomes redoubled ; the prejudice of the understand- 
ing beComes'a passion’ of the heart; and he comes, by degrees, 
‘to view our etclesiastical institution not only as the means of up- 
hiélding a system! which he condemns, but likewise as the inistru- 
ment of he i | him of property which he conceives to be his 
own.’ And whilst the members of the church, who are’ thost 
tieaftily attached to its doctrines and constitution, labour under 
‘this misconception—whilst they consider its expense as a burden 
falfing upon public, whatever sentiments they may entertain 
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of its religious, moral, and social utility, they will become less 
vigorous and active in opposing the innovations on its constitu- 
tion and revenues, which are daily suggested and proposed by its 
enemies. 

With a view of striking at the root of aj] these misrepresenta- 
tions and misconceptions of the pressure of ecclesiastical reve- 
nues, we shall prove, if we are not much mistaken, to the satis- 
faction of every candid mind, that the land-occupier pays nothing 
—that the land-owner pays nothing—that the dissenter’ pays no- 
thing—nay, further, that the member of the church of England 
pays nothing, in the sense which the expression bears in the mouth 
of those who use it, towards the expense attending the discharge 
of the ecclesiastical functions ordained by the state. 

To render our observations on this subject as concise and as 
little intricate as possible, let it be assumed, for the sake of the 
argument, that the parish of S contains three thousand 
acres of land, and that it is the property of one individual ; Jet it 
be further assumed, that the rector receives in liew of tithes a 
composition of four shillings per acre, and the lay owner twenty 
shillings per acre as rent. Were tithes abolished—were the claims 
of the rector to his share of the produce to cease, it is too evident 
even to require remark, that, at the expiration of the contracts at 
present subsisting between the occupier and owner of the soil, 
the amount would be added to the demand of the landlord. Land 
which he lets, at present, su/yect to tithes, for 20s. per acre, would 
then be let by him, free from tithes, for 24s. e. abolition, of 
tithes would, in such a case, merely make an addition of G00/. to 
the present annual receipts of the land-owner;. but it could pro- 
duce no pecuniary advantage whatever to the land- -occupier. It 
is, therefore, we conceive, as clear as any mathematical dewon- 
stration can make it, that the occupier of land, whether .he be a 
member of the church of England, or dissent from its communion, 
cannot be said to make asy contribution or apy payment towards 
the support of the national establishment. ‘The occupier now 
pays, m the form of rent .and tithes, a gross sum, which, if tithes 
ceased to exist, would be exacted from him as. rent. 

Granting then, that if the claim of the tithe-owner ceased to 
exist, the amount would be added to the present demands of the 
jandlord ; does it not follow that the burden of our ecclesiastical 
establishment falls upon the owner of the soil? As itis acknow- 
ledged that the receipts of the landlord are:redaced, by the exact 
amount now received by the ecclesiastical proprietor as tithes ; 
does it not therefore follow, that the day proprietor of the: soil has 
to defray the whole expense ‘of the ecclesiastical functions ordained 
by the state? To these questions we shall reply, after the man- 
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ner of our friends on the other side of the Tweed, by asking 
another: Did not the owner of the soil, or his ancestor, purchase 
his property subject to the claim of the tithe-holder? And was 
not the capital advanced to effect this purchase less, by the exact 
amount of the fee simple value of the tithes, than if the estate 
had been purchased free from this burden’? We cannot, there- 
fore, see on what reasonable grounds the landlord can be said to 
contribute towards the revenues of the ‘ecclesiastical’ estublish- 
ment, The part of the produce of the soil which‘has ‘been 're- 
served and set apart for ecclesiastical purposes, mever was- the 
Property of the present lay-owner of the’ estate on’ which it is 
evied, nor did it ever belong to any of his immediate predecessors, 
Every acre of land, not exempt from tithes, in England and W ales, 
has been sold and let subject to a claim for tithes, from @ period 
long antecedent to any written record; and on every transfer of 
this property, the price advanced has been invariably reduced by 
the estimated value of the ecclesiastical charges to which it is 
subject. It is then an absolute perversion of language to’ affirm, 
that the clergy are paid either by the occupier or the owner of the 
soil, except in the sense in which a landlord is said to be paid by 
his tenant. If the owner of an estate alienated it twenty years 

0, reserving to himself and his representatives a perpetual rent- 
upon it, equal to a tenth part of the produce, could the 
individual receiving such an annuity, be described as paid or pen- 
sioned by the present owner of the freehold from which it ac- 
crued? We do not believe, that even the most violent declaimer 
against the rights of ecclesiastics would maintain the affirmative 
of such a proposition. 

There are, we know, some pretenders to political economy, 
who maintain that tithes constitute a charge which falls not upon 
the occupier or owner of the soil, but upon every consumer of 
titheable articles ; and that the dissenter must therefore be con- 
sidered as bearing his full proportion of the expense attending the 
* discharge of the ecclesiastical functions ordained by the state.’ 
With the affectation and parade of arithmetical precision, an 
attempt has been recently made to demonstrate that tithes have 
the effect of adding, in proportion to the amount, to the exchange- 
able or money value of the articles on which they are levied. 
Those speculators contend that, contrary to the notrons hitherto 
entertained on the subject, tithes do not diminish the net revenue 
received from land in the form of rent, but add one-tenth to the 
money price of the article on which they are levied when sold in 
the market. We shall attempt to be as concise as possible while 

tting our readers in possession of the theory to which we allude. 
Lot it be supposed that an acre of land, subject to tithe, and let 
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for 20s, produces ten, bushels of wheat, which, sell for 50s.: the 
tithe of this acre would be one bushel of wheat, worth 5s. _Ac- 
cording to the opmion generally entertained by every respectable 
writer,on this subject, if the 5s. paid on the, acre in question 
ceased to be leyied as tithes, it would be added to the 20s. now 
exacted by the landlord as rent, and make no alteration whatever 
im the money or market price of the, wheat which it produces. 
But, this notion, although maintained by Adam Smith, Malthus 
and.other eminent political, economists, is discovered to be a 
vulgar error by a corps of theorists and projectors who feel, of 
course, a due contempt for the common sense and experience of 
all the rest of the world. They assure us, that if tithes were 
not levied on the acre in question, the result would be, not that 
the landlord. would add 5s. to the 20s. alpeady received by him as 
rent, but that the price of wheat would fall one-tenth, and that 
the grower would sell the whole produce for 45s. instead of 50s., 
which is now obtained for it! 

From this singular theory, it is inferred that tithes constitute a 
tax, increasing with the gross produce .of land; not falling upon 
the net produce, or diminishing the portion, which, as a es 
the landlord exacts under the name of rent, but paid by the con- 
sumer of titheable articles, and falling equally on every individual 
in the kingdom ; on the poorest beggar as well as the richest lord, 
in proportion to their respective consumptions. The above theory 
of the ‘ incidence of tithes,’ to borrow a phrase from the vocabu- 
lary of these economists, and the inferences drawn from it, are 
proved to be correct by a process of reasoning, which seems 
to us no less novel than, we are satisfied, it appears to its author 
ingenious and conclusive. The whole kingdom is divided, after 
the manner of Mr. Owen’s spinning establishments, into paral- 
lelograms of different degrees of fertility ; it is assumed, that the 
Jand contained in the first parallelogram being of the best quality, 
produces 100 quarters of wheat, ou a given space, and that land 
which ranks second, third and fourth in quality, produces 80, 60, 
40 quarters respectively. For the basis on. which the whole 
theory rests, it is then assumed, as a fact which cannot be contro- 
verted, that the least fertile soil, in a state of tillage, No. 4, pays 
no rent, and that the expense of raising the forty quarters of 
wheat, which it produces, constitutes the cost of production, and 
is therefore the ‘ natural price’ which regulates the yalue of wheat 
grown on more productive soils. It is then contended, that tithes, 
forming a tenth part of the cost of producing these forty quarters, 
must add one-tenth to their exchangeable or money value in the 
market. 

The very basis on which this delusive theory is constructed, is 
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utterly destitute of foundation ; it is an assumption perfectly un- 
supported either by common sense or experieuce, that the least 
fertile soil in a state of cultivation, pays no rent; that the owner of 
the least productive spot in a state of tillage, will permit it to be 
occupied permanently, without exacting some compensation from 
the occupier in the form of rent. We are satisfied, that no spot 
of land cau be found in England, Wales or Seotland, permanently 
in a state of tillage, which yields no surplus'to the owner as rent. 
The very worst soil which can be tilled, with’a remunerating' profit, 
Pycoe somé natural powers and local advantages, which are 

le property of the owner, and for which he will exact reat from 
the occupier. 

But as we feel the importance of removing the prejudices, 
which this view of the pressure of tithes cannot fail to perpetuate, 
if its unsoundness and absurdity be not fully exposed, let us, for 
the sake of discussion, adinit that land of the quality No. 4; pays 
no rent, we must still reject the inference which the ‘ school’ 
would draw from this concession. If we concede, in the teeth of 
all experience, that the land last taken into cultivation, subject to 
tithes, yields no surplus as rent, but barely makes the ordinary 
return of profits for the capital employed on it; still we must 
contend, that in this very case, the portion of the produce levied 
as tithes does not at all affect the money value of the remainder. 
For this land, even on the supposition that it yields no surplus as 
rent, evidently yields a surplus as ¢ithes. If the demand for 
tithes ceased to exist, the consequence, we conceive, would be, 
not that the money value of the whole produce would be dimi- 
nished, but that the land-owner who is now said to receive nothing, 
would then claim and receive as rent, the portion which at present 
is paid to the tithe-owner. Conceding, then; to these ingenious 
economists, a fact which we utterly disbelieve, that the least fertile 
soil permanently in a state of tillage, yields no surplus to the land- 
owner, still it appears to us perfectly clear, that the quantam now 
levied upon it as tithes would, if this charge were abolished, be 
exacted from the cultivator of the same soil as rent by the land- 
lord. 

' On their own showing, the produce of the least fertile soil in 
a state of tillage, paying no rent, but subject to tithes, yields a 
remanerating ‘profit to the cultivator: were the charge for tithes 
to cease, it would evidently yield more than the necessary remu- 
neration, by the amount of the tithes now levied upon it; and 
this excess of profit, arising from the abolition of tithes, would be 
instantly claimed by the land-owner, who, as these economists 
assert, now receives no rent for his land. Let us suppose, that 
the produce of a given quantity of the least fertile soil, which is 
said 
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said to pay no rent, sells for 40/. and that the claim of the tithe- 
owner, now amounting to 4/., were abolished, would the whole 
produce, which: now sells for 40/., be im that case, sold for no 
more than 36/.?  ‘ Ves,’ say these theorists. ‘ No,’ say common 
sense and experience ; ‘ if the 4/. now received for tithes, ceased 
to. be exacted, another claimant to an equal amount would im- 
stantly start up im the person of the Jandlord.’ 

We would also remind our modern economists of a trifling cir 
cumstance, which, somehow or other, seems to have escaped 
their observation. We press it upon their attention with becom- 
ing dittidence, as we well know what little weight will be ascribed 
to a common-place fact, when apposed to the conclusions of an 
ingenious theory. They assume, that the least fertile soil im a 
state of tillage, pays no rent: we have shown, that there is no 
ground for this singular assumption : we will, however, mform 
them of a fact which we think they will hardly venture to contro- 
vert—it is simply this —the least fertile land an cultivation actually 
pays no tithes for seven years after it is taken into a state of til- 
lage. For the confirmation of this fact, we refer our readers to 
the first law book at hand on the subject of tithes. In the year 
1748, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke decided, that, under the opera- 
tion of the @ and 3 Edward Vic. 13., all barren, waste, or heath 
ground, which, above the necessary expense of inclosing and clear- 
ng, requires also expense in manuring before it can be made 
proper for agriculture, is exempt from tithes for a period of seven 
years. What now, we would seriously ask our readers, becomes 
of the theory which explains the pressure of tithes, by assuming 
that the least fertile land in a state of tillage is free from rent 
= to tithes? 

e cannot, therefore, see any grounds for asserting that tithes 
add to the money value "of the articles on which they are levied, 
and fall ultimately on the consumer, by increasing money prices 
one-tenth ; it appears to us on the contrary, most clear, that a 
bushel of wheat sells for the same money price, whether it has 
been tithed or not, and that the amount of pamsanear ag cane 3Ir 
the landlord's portion. 

As a corollary arising from the theory of these economists, we 
are assured that if tithes were abolished, the consequence would 
not be, as common sense would lead us to expect, that the rent 
of titheable land would rise to a level with the rent now paid for 
land exempt from tithes, but that ‘ the rent of tithe free land would 
fall to the level of rent now paid for land subject to tithes.” That 
we might not be suspected of palming upon this ingenious school, 
absurdities for which it is not responsible, we have here pur- 
posely stated this novel proposition in the very words of a neo- 
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phyte, who has lately undertaken to enlighten the world on this 
branch of political economy. ‘The same authority gravely assures 
us, that while money rents have no influence in regulating the 
market price of the produce of land, a money composition paid 
in lieu of tithes has. this effect. But that a money payment in 
liew of tithes should affect the price of all titheable articles, whilst 
a money payment to the landlord as rent:is acknowledged to pro- 
duce no such effect, is a paradox with which we have, ed 
in vam. 'To reconcile this apparent inconsistency is-a task which 
we must leave to the luminary who advanced it. If the abolition 
of tithes will reduce the money price of wheat one-tenth, the abo- 
lition of rents must, we presume, reduce this price still farther, in 
the proportion which the landlord’s clam may, at preseut, mene 
to the charge for tithes. 

‘ Levy tithes,’ say those who spin such paradoxes, ‘ on ‘the 
cornfields and orchards of the fertile vale “T Evesham, and the 
effect will simply be a diminution of that portion of the produce 
which falls to the share of the landlord ; it will have no influence 
whatever on the money value of this produce in the market ; but 
levy tithes on the scanty produce grown at the foot of a Welsh 
mountain, and the effect is as extensive as it is mysterious and 
inexplicable—it increases the price of produce not only on this 
‘ least fertile spot, but on every other spot where it is raised ; it 
advances the price of wheat from 50 to 55s. per quarter, not only 
in Wales, but likewise m England and Scotland ; and its effect 
must, we conceive, extend indirectly to Poland ‘and Kentucky. 
All this is proved by a species of lunar equation, founded on a 
series of parallelograms, which the new economists consider abso-+ 
lutely irrefragable. The influence of tithes is, therefore, something 
sunilar to that of the moon, which, as an old naval friend of ours 
used to say, ‘ drew the sea all on one side ;’ the addition which 
the exaction of tithes, in the least fertile districts in England, makes 
to the money value of the produce of land extends itself gradually 
and imperceptibly over Scotland and the European continent, till 
it finally reaches the North American prairies of Morris Birk- 
beck. In what manner this effect is brought about, our old ac+ 
quaimtance of the Wabash may not be able exactly to compre- 
hend—this cannot, we conceive, much signify. He is not able, 
perhaps, to comprehend how the moon attracts the waters of the 
ocean; but so itis. 

We owe an apology to our readers for the length of this dry, 
and, to many of them, we fear, uninteresting discussion ; but the 
importance of the subject has compelled us, however reluctantly, 
to enter into a minuteness of detail which we would willingly 
have avoided, The prejudices and misconceptions of the public, 
on 
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ow this intricate subject, are already but too strong and pume~- 
rous; and we owe it to the interests of truth and morality to try 
every means in our power, at the hazard of appearing dull and 
tedious, to dissipate these prejudices, and to point out the fallacy 
of ‘any speculations which tend to introduce public confusion by 
weakening’'the attachment of the subjects of the realm to the 
existmg ‘civil or ecclesiastical institutions of the country. Wecan- 
hot pursue the subject farther at present, although it is far from 
being exhausted, and does not seem, in a measure equal to its im- 

‘to ‘have attracted the attention of! our best-informed 
writers on political economy; and we shall now, therefore, pro» 
ceed to make the observations from which we were diverted by 
this affray of pounds and parallelograms. 

A reference to the early records of ecclesiastical history, which 
the researches and care of antiquaries have discovered and pre- 
served, will show that the followmg is not an mcorrect represen- 
tation of the manner m which the provision now appropriated to 
the discharge of ecclesiastical functions, originated, or at least be- 
came finally settled. The first converts to the Christian religion 
felt that the teachers of its doctrines had a claim to some com> 
pensation for their exertions, on the broad principle that every 
labourer is worthy of his hire; and the practice of the Jews, as 
well as that of other nations, suggested to them a tenth part of 
the produce of their land as a reasonable standard of a volum- 
tary compensation to the ministers of religion. When this re- 
ligion acquired a surer footing, and its converts became more 
numerous, the provision which had previously been received as 
the spontaneous liberality of its professors, began to be regarded 
as a right established by custom. In the course of the eighth 
century, the growing force of custom, aided by the operation 
and influence of the canon law, rendered the payment of tithes 
an imperative obligation. It was, however, enough at this pe- 
riod, if they were paid to the church generally; for, as paro- 
chial limits were hitherto unknown, no individual could esta- 
blish a specific claim to the tithes of any given district. Indeed, 
it is highly probable that the tithes of a whole diocese were then 
received into a common treasury, under the controul of the bishop, 
who expended them on a species of conventual establishment, 


where a sufficient number of chaplains were maintained to dis- 
charge the ecclesiastical offices of the district or ‘ parochia’ over 
which he presided. 


In the process of time, however, the lords of manors, or, to 
speak more correctly, the owuers of estates, began to feel the in- 
convenience of such an arrangement; and became desirous to fix 
among their tenants a resident chaplain, as a more regula: and 
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efficient instructor of their vassals, than an individual visiting 
them periodically from a distant residence. For this purpose, they 
builta church on their property, and endowed it with the uthe of 
the produce of their estate The boundaries of the estate pos- 
sessed by the founder of the church, became, on this account, the 
limits of the district or parish over which the ecclesiastical autho- 
rity of the chaplain extended. The bishop, no doubt, readily..re- 
linquished his claims, and acquiesced in an arrangement which, at 
the same time that it deprived him of the ecclesiastical dues of the 
district, relieved his establishment from the expense of maintains 
ing one chaplain, and secured more effectually the proper dis- 
charge of the pastoral duties of the parish. ‘This willaccount for 
the singular forms and unequal extent of English parishes much 
more satisfactorily, than to suppose that the kingdom was divided 
into such districts at one period. Had this division been effected, 
as the regular. and simultaneous effort of internal police, it is in- 
conceivable that the limits.of all parishes should have taken the 
capricious direction in which they are now waced; but when we 
ascertain that the boundaries of every parish, with exceptions not 
worth mentioning, are co-extensive with the limits of the manor 
or estate of the founder, the difficulty of accounting for this irre- 
gularity vanishes at once. 

That the thanes or lords of manors, as late as the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, claimed and exercised, according to the 
common law or custom of England, a right to build churches on 
their estate, and to endow them with any portion of the produce 
which pleased them, is a fact which admits of no dispute. Inno- 
cent the Third, ina decretal epistle written in the reign of King 
John, proceeds thus :—-‘ Quod enim de consuetudine regni Anglo- 
rum regia Serenitas per suas literas intimavit, ut liceat tam episco- 

is quam comitibus et baronibus ecclesias in feudo suo fundare ; 
ani quidem principibus id licere nullatenus denegamus, dum- 
modo diocesani episcopi eis suffragetur assensus, et per novam 
structuram veterum ecclesiarum justitia non ledatur.’ That they 
not only claimed the right of building churches as appendant to 
their estates, but exercised, also, the privilege of granting to 
whom they pleased the tithes of any portion of their produce, is 
.a fact which we might prove by numerous documents: we shall, 
however, content ourselves with transcribing one or two grants, 
for the information of those readers who may not be very conver- 
sant with conveyances of this description:—‘ Sciant tam. prasen- 
tes quam futuri. quod ego Henricus de Malemeino concedo et 
confirmo monachis ecclesia sancti Andree Apostoli Rovecestria 
‘decimam meam: totam de dominico meo, et eam vehendam quo- 
eunque voluerint et transferendam; cum ante hanc concessiouem 
die! . solummodo 
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solummodo granum habuerint. Preterea dono eis et concedo de- 
cimam meam de vitulis et porcellis. Has concessiones confirmo 
itis pro amore Dei et salute anime mew et uxoris et antecesso- 
rum meorum libere et quiete possidendas assensa heeredis mei et 
voluntate uxoris et amicoram meorum.’ 

Our readers will perceive by this document, that the owners of 
estates claimed and exercised the right not only of conferring their 
tithes’ in petpetuity on whom they pleased, but also of defining 
and limiting the articles on which they should be levied. The 
monks of Rochester had first obtained from the owner of the land 
the’ tithe of his‘corn only; at a subsequent’ period, he renewed 
and confirmed his former grant, and added to it the tithes of 
calves and pigs. 

We shall transcribe an extract from another grant of nearly the 
same date, which proves beyond dispute, that the tithes of the 
district named in it, were acquired ‘as a gift from the owner of 
the land:—‘ Sciant presentes et futari quod Radalphus de S. 
Georgio et Agatha uxor ejus et Alnus heres eorum dederunt et 
concesserunt monachis de Boxgrave, decimam de Liparinges im 

uam eleemosynam, quam prius dederat eis Basilia mater 
rpsius Radulphi. Et ipsi monachi debent facere ecclesias+ 
ticum servitium in ecclesia stta de [ehenora vel in capella sua de 
Briddeham, hominibus predicti Radulphi morantibus apud Lipa« 
ringés, et in singulis hebdomadis unum servitium, donec preedictus 
Radulphus vel heredes sui ibi fecerunt quoddam oratorium, in 
quo unus de capellanis monachorum faciat predictum servitiam 
im hebdomada.’ From this extract it appears, that the district 
named Liparinges was extra-parochial, and not subject to tithes 
—that it had no place appropriated for divine worship, and that 
it was on the confines of the parish of Ichenor, belonging to the 
monastery of Boxgrave. ‘The owner of this district, not wishing 
that its inhabitants should continue destitute of public instruction, 
engages to build a church on his property, and confers the tenth 
of its produce on the monks of Boxgrave, on condition that, till it 
was built, his ‘ men dwelling at Liparinges’ should be allowed to 
attend the church of Ichenor, or the chapel of Briddeham ; and, 
when built, that it should be served by a chaplain provided by 
the monastery. 

For the purpose of further illustrating the opinions which we 
hold with respect to the nature and origin of ecclesiastical re- 
venues, let it be assumed, that seven hundred years ago the land 
now contained in the parish of A, was extra-parochial, and that it 
was all the property of one owner, by whom it was let out in 
subdivisions to different occupiers, tithe free: ‘that there was, 
in consequence, no resident ecclesiastic called ‘upon by office 

to 
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to imstruct the inhabitants of this district in the doctrmes of 
religion, and the obligations of morality; and that po structure 
even existed in which such mstruction could have been conve- 
niently communicated. Let it be supposed, that the proprietor 
of this estate, taught by reflection and experience to dread the ef- 
fects of the ignorance and barbarity in which its occupants would 
unavoidably continue if not enlightened and civilized by public 
instruction, built a church—a school, if our readers like, in which 
the population of the district might receive the necessary imstruc- 
tion ; and that he endowed it with a tenth part of the produce of 
his estate, reserving to himself, his descendants or representatives, 
the right of presenting to the benefice whenever a vacancy should 
occur. 

When he called his tenants together, and made them acquainted 
with his plans and arrangements, it is clear that the rent which 
he, as the sole owner of this property, unencumbered with a 
charge for tithes, previously received from them, must have been 
instantly diminished in proportion to the amount of the claim to 
which he entitled the incumbent ; and it is equally clear, that in 
the. instance here stated, the endowment of the rectory with a 
tenth part of the produce, made no addition whatever to the 
whole surplus exacted from the occupier. ‘ihe cultivator, giving 
the tithes of his crops to the ecclesiastical proprietor, must have 
deducted this charge from the amount of the rent which he had 
previously paid to the land-owner. 

The advantages which the inhabitants of any parish derive in a 
religious, moral, civil, or political view, from the discharge of the 
ecclesiastical functions ordained by the state, were, therefore, ori- 
ginally a gratuitous boon, conferred upon them by the proprietor 
of an estate, who first built a church and endowed it with tithes. 
The expense incurred in securing these advantages was defrayed 
entirely by him. He might, had he thought proper, have devised 
to his heir the whole surplus produce received from his estate, as 
rent undiminished by a claim of tithes; but such was not his 
pleasure : he bequeathed his estate encumbered and charged with 
a provision for securing, on a permanent foundation, the religious 
and moral instruction of the parish which it comprised. | It is 
surely both reasonable and lawful that every man should be at 
liberty to do what he likes with his own, provided ‘ what he 
likes’ be not injurious to the rights and interests of.others ; and 
we know of no ‘reason’ which should debar the lay owner of an 
estate from appropriating any portion of his property for the pur- 
pose of instructing its occupiers in the duties of religion and mo- 
ality, till it.can be proved that such an object is repugnant to 
the interest and welfare of society. | It appears, indeed, from the 
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instance just quoted, that the heir himself was consulted as to the 
intended alienation, and that he also gave his consent to it before 
it was carried into execution; and when an individual has actually 
and for ever thus alienated any portion of the produce of his 
estate, we know not on what grounds his descendants, much less 
those who have subsequently purchased his property, or their 
tenants, can represent themselves as bearing any part of this bur- 
den, ‘The founder aud endower of a rectory, reserving to himself 
and his representatives the privilege of presenting to the benetice 
when vacant, conferred upon the parishioners a right to require 
the appointment of an individual to the living, properly qualified 
to discharge the ecclesiastical duties of the parish ; but the emo- 
luments derived from this appointment do not come from the 
pockets of the public ; they are a portion of the surplus produce 
of the estate which, before the endowment of the rectory, be- 
longed to the owner, and were received by him as rent, and 
which, from the moment they were appropriated by him to eccle- 
sisatical purposes, ceased to be his. 

In this mode the lord of a manor, or the owner of an estate ac- 
quired by a grant from the crown, by descent or by purchase, 
built a church for the accommodation of the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict, who were then his tenants at will, and endowed it with the 
tithe of the whole produce : thus the limits of a private estate be- 
came the public boundaries of a parish, and the emoluments of 
the incumbent did not form a charge which added to the payment 
already made by the occupiers as rent. They were, in fact, sub- 
tracted from the portion already received by the owner im that 
form. 

Such we conceive to be, in nearly all parishes, a correct ac- 
count of the origin of that provision which is now by law esta- 
blished for the maintenance of the clergy ; but although it should 
be denied that. this is a correct representation of the manner in 
which the church became originally entitled to a tenth part of the 
produce of the soil, it can make no great difference with respect 
to its pressure at the present time ; for we are sure that the wes 
real. property of the country has frequently changed hands since 
the payment of tithes was finally recognized by the laws of the 
land. Whenever a purchase is now made, the probable amount 
of tithes is taken into consideration, as a _permaneut rent-charge to 
which the land is subject. . If we assume that the tenth part of 
the produce of the soil became, in the first instance, appropriated 
to ecclesiastical purposes, not by an immediate and express 
grant from the owner of the freehold, but by the gradual. opera- 
tion of custom, which is the orgin.and substance of our common 
law, \the effect .is still the same.. The owner of land, at: the 
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period in which this custom was first established, did, no doubt, 
find his property diminished in value by its operation—by the 
pressure of such a charge upon his land; but those who suc- 
ceeded him in his possessions, either by mbheritance or by pur- 
chase, cannot be said to have borne any part of this burden, The 
onus of tithes having been once permanently fixed, all the landed 
property of the country has descended to, or been purchased 
by its present owners, subject to this charge; and the capital 
advanced in effecting the purchase of this species of property was 
reduced in proportion to the permanent charges to which it is 
subject. ' 

In most of the discussions which have fallen in our way, with 
respect to the origin,.the pressure, and the policy of the main- 
tenance, secured by law for the English hierarchy, this is a view 
of the-subject which is either ignorantly overlooked, or design- 
edly kept out of sight. ‘lithes are generally represented as a 
charge, similar to a tax imposed by the legislature upon the pro- 
duce of land; and it is assumed, that, as parliament can either 
remit or modify a tax imposed upon articles of consumption, it 
may exercise a similar power in abolishing tithes, or in modifying 
themanner in which they shall be levied. It must, however, be 
seen in an instant that no analogy whatever exists between the 
authority of parliament. over the continuance of a tax, and its 
power over that portion of the produce of land reserved for the 
support of an ecclesiastical establishment. Between tithes and 
taxes, there are various and essential distinctions which leave 
to parliament that authority over one which it cannot legally 
exercise over the other. A tax is imposed by the legislature; 
what parliament, therefore, has the power to impose upon the 
nation, it has also the power to remove or modify. When a tax 
is imposed by the legislature, this body, as guardian of the publi¢ 
purse, is, in effect, the party which receives the impost; what it 
therefore has a claim to receive, it must necessarily possess the 
power to remit, at its pleasure. But it is not so with tithes; to 

the government of the country has not, nor ever had, the 
least claim. They ever were, and still are, the inalienable right 
and property of a third party: no power, therefore, without an 
absolute subversion of the most sacred principle of equity, as well 
as of the British constitution—an uniform and inflexible mainte- 
nance of the private rights of individuals—can surrender the mi- 
nutest portion of that property which is not its own. 

It may, perhaps, be urged, that to represent tithes in England 
as flowing, in all cases, from a voluntary grant made by some 
former proprietor of the land on which they are now levied, is to 
assume a fact which cannot be proved. It must, no doubt, be 
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conceded, that it is impossible to prove, by existing documents, 
that in all the stances where they are now exacted, tithes were 
conferred upon the church by an express grant: but the absence 
of direct proofs, rendered unavoidable by the lapse of time, will 
by no means invalidate the supposition, that the right to exact 
them was, in most parishes, originally acquired in this manner. 
It is a well known maxim of English law, suggested by common 
sense, and recognized by every principle of justice, to infer, that 
the long and uninterrupted enjoyment of a civil right must have 
originated in a regular grant from the original owner, although 
no express evidence can be produced of the existence of such a 
conveyance. If the present owner of an estate and his prede- 
cessors have enjoyed any beneficiary interest for a term which 
goes beyond the memory of man, the law will not permit him to 
be dispossessed, although he can produce no document to es- 
tablish his title: the law will ascribe to him a prescriptive right, 
and infer that a regular and valid conveyance of such an interest 
from a previous owner once existed, but that it has disappeared 
ia some manner, of which no account can now be given. 

Every candid individual must acknowledge, that the same rea- 
soning will establish, on the firmest grounds, the right of’ eccle- 
siastics to the enjoyment of that provision which is secured 
to them by the laws of the land. It is, beyond all comparison, 
the most ancient claim to property which now exists: it can be 
traced back to the earliest records of the disposal of 
perty in this country; and when we haye traced it back fo 
a period of antiquity so remote, as to render it doubtful in 
what manner it was, in the first instance, introduced, we are 
entitled to refer to the legal and equitable principle just al- 
luded to, and assume that it was origmally conferred upon the 
church by a voluntary grant from the owners and possessors of 
the lands from which it accrues. If we should even concede that 
this claim was originally introduced by the gradual influence of 
custom, acquiesced in by the piety, or, as the adversaries of this 
claim would perhaps say, by the sapereniies of our ancestors, 
still the right of the English hierarchy to tithes will stand upon 
grounds equally firm in the eye of reason and law, as if it were 
derived from an express and formal grant. For the exercise of 
such a right acquiesced in for a number of centuries, assuming 
even that it was originally an usurpation, commits no wrong what- 
ever on the individual now seised of property, subject to this 
claim, but who has acquired it subsequently to the date of this 
encroachment. 

It has, indeed, been frequently maintained, that tithes were, in 
the first instance, conferred upon the church by one of the éarly 
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Saxon monarchs. But we do not conceive that a grant fro the 
sovereign of a district will account for the introduction of, the 
claim for tithés over the whole kingdom: and we should,also ap- 
vrenesd, that the force of 4 grant made by one of the monarchs of 

e Heptarchy could tiot have extended beyond the limits of his 
Own private estates, without the consent or acquiescence of the 
other lords and proprietors of the soil. Aud such a grant from 
the monarch, sanctioned by the conseut of his nobles and the 
owners of estates within the limits of his kingdom, cojncides per- 
fectly with the theory which we have advanced with respect to 
the real origiii of tithes, 

In addition to these two modes—grant and prescription—by 
which thé right of ecclesiastics to oy tithes might have been 
introduced into this kingdom, we shall briefly notice another 
source from whicli thé claini might have originated. We are ‘not 
ignorant that the introduction of tithes has been ascribed to the 
authority of parliament by many, who, in consequence, represent 
the revenues of the church as a species of public property, which 
the représentatives of the nation may remodel, or dispose of at 
their pleasure. But, whatever historical obscurity may hang over 
the early introduction of tithes into this realm; whether we sup- 
pose this claim fo have originated in a voluntary grant from the 
owners of the soil; ot m the gradual influence of custom, ac- 
pent in by the proprietors of .land—still there can be no dif- 

ty, in convincing the most obstinate opponent of this claim, 
that its introduction cannot be ascribed to the authority of the 
public councils of the nation. For this purpose, it is not nécessary 
to put forward the form and parade of argument; it is, we are 
sure, quite sufficient to remind our readers of a fact, which can- 
not be contested, aid state, that the earliest parliamentary records 
how in existefice,. sanction and confirm the right of ecclesiastics 
. to exact tithes, not as a novel demand, but as an old and esta- 
blished claim, already recognized by custom. When we find par- 
liament, therefore, merely confirming a right, which had previ- 
ously existed at common law, it is needless to observe, that this 
roves, in the most unequivocal manner, that it was not originally 
wilroduced by the authority of this assembly. 

But let it be conceded, that the claim of the church to its re- 
venues actually owes its introduction to the authority of parlia- 
ment: assuming then, that, in the ninth century, the representa- 
tive. dssembly of the nation did, by a solemn act, confer upon 
the ‘church, a right to exact, from the occupiers of land, the 
tenth part of its produce, does the same public body, in the 
nineteenth century, possess, therefore, the power to resume the 
whole or any part of it? We confess ourselves utterly ignoratt 
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of afly arguments or reasons by which thé legislature can’ esta- 
blish‘a ‘claim ‘to the exercise Of such a power. In the reign of 
Queen ‘Anne, parliament granted an’ estate, ‘andbuilt a paliice 
for the Duke’ of Marlborough : . will -it be contended that, in‘ the 
reign of George the Fourth, the same assembly has a right to re 
sume this recent grant, and strip the present owner of Blenheim 
of his patrimony? Even if this were affirmed, we must enter our 
solemn protest against the revolutionary opimion; that parlia- 
ment, it the ‘nineteeith century, lias a right to strip ecclesiastics 
of any particle of those proprietary ‘claims to which a similar 
assembly had, many centuries ago, given them a title: 

But we have no space; nor do we conceive it necessary, t6 pro- 
ceed further in speculating on the maunér in which tithes were 
originally introduced into England. Whether they were, in the 
first instance, acquired by a grant from the sovereign, as general 
and supreme lord of the soil; from individual owners; who built 
churches on their éstates, and endowed them ‘with a tenth patt of 
the produce of their land; or by solemu'and reiterated acts of 
those assemblies, in which was vested the power of legislating 
for the nation : these are points which do not appear to us of vital 
importance’ to ascertain. We are satisfied to rest our argument 
on one broad fact, which cannot be contested: no man -will dis- 
pute that, for five centuries, at the least, the right of the ecclesias- 
tical establishment to exact tithes from the produce of land, has 
been invariably and uninterruptedly recognized by the customs 
and laws of this country. It is not a dormant right, to be found 
only in books and records; but a right which, for ages, has been 
exerted and acted upon in practice. Whatever theory, therefore, 
we may adopt with respect to the introduction of thie charge 

t roduce of land, it is indisputable, that it had been 
fully established by law, and universally recognized by practice, 
long anterior to the oldest titles; which the lay owners of any 
estates can produce. It may, therefore, be assumed as a fact, 
which io reasoning or historical inquiry can shake, that for five 
centuries, at the least, every acre of land, which is now titheable 
in this kingdom, has been inherited, or purchased, subject to this 
charge. 

ens possibly be contended that, although the representation 
which has been here given of the nature and origin of ecclesias- 
tical benefices, might establish the claims of the ecclesiastics to 
whom tithes were originally granted, it cannot be deemted a valid 
foundation for a claim to these revenues advanced by a Protes- 
tant incumbent. ‘This is an objection which does not appear to 
us to possess much weight. In looking at these grants, we are 
rather called upon to consider the purposes for which, than the 
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persons to whom they were made—we are to colleet, as far as 
we can: judge from analogy, in what manner the fownders.of be- 
nefices, af they were at this moment alive, and in, the actual en- 
joyment of their origwal estates, would dixpose of that portion 
of their property which they conferred pen the ohurch by eur 
dowment. ; 
. Let it be assumed that, in ithe infancy of science, the, pro- 
prietor of an estate had founded an astronomical lecture, and 
endowed it with a tenth part. ef the produce of his land, ex- 
pressly ordaiming that the indixidual enjoying this income should, 
once in each week, demonstrate the sient of the sun’s re- 
volution round the earth. When subsequent discoveries pointed 
out the correctness of this. theory, it is evident that the nation, 
acting as trustees for the proper application of this endowmen’, 
acquired a right to dispense with the literal injunctions of the 
founder, and to order the individual holding this appomtment, to 
lecture for the future on the more correct principles. whieh 
later science had brought to light; but it cannot surely be con- 
tended, that because the founder had endowed a lecture, to, de- 
monstrate a theory, which time had discovered to be false, the 
nation acquired the right of applying the funds of this, endow- 
ment—not to secure the continuance of the lectureship on correct 
astronomical principles—an object perfectly consonant to the 
founder’s views—but to build a bridge over the Thames, or bar- 
racks on Warley Common, or to any other purpose foreign to 
the intention of the founder—which was the promotion of the 
science of astronomy. 
_ In like manner, the founders of parishes appropriated a tenth 
portion of the produce of their estates to secure the instruc- 
tion of their tenants and domestica, m doctrines and tenets 
consonant to the opinions of their own age. The voice of the 
public has pronounced. some of these tenets superstitious im 
their nature, and injurious in their effects ; but it does not hence 
follow, that the public has acquired a right to apply this pro- 
perty to - entirely foreign to the views of the original 
grantors. e power of the public over this property cannot, 
under these circumstances, extend farther than to regulate the 
instruction, which the present holders of these endowments 
should be sagen’ he moma To omg ya are in the ac- 
tual enjoyment of ecclesiastical property, public, acting as 
trustees for the original grantors, has a right to say, ‘ You shall 
not pray for the souls of the dead’—‘ You shall not teach that 
wine may be converted into blood; but you shall comprize, in 
your public instructions, those doctrines alone, which, on a ma- 
ture consideration of the scriptures, the majority of the nation 
j oe has 
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Bas sanctioned as correct.’ But the public has no right to éay, 
‘ because these endowments were granted for the parpose of 
inculcating opimions which have been declared false or injurious, 
they shall, instead of being applied. to the promulgation of doc- 
trines which are beneficial in their tendency, be appropriated to 
purposes, which the founders never, for a moment, contem- 
plated. The owners of estates granted a part of their property 
to ensure the religious and moral imstruction of those who lived 
upon them; and it never could have been itended by them, 
that, under any circumstances, any portion of this fund shoald be 
applied to defray the burdens, or cancel the obligations of the 
state. It appears to us, then, that the protestant mcumbents of 
English benefices have equitably, as well as legally, succeeded-to 
every claim and right which the owners of land had conferred on 
their catholic predecessors. 

If then the views we have taken of this subject be correct, it 
must be evident that the sentiments which we hear so frequently 
expressed, with regard to the expense and burden of an eccle+ 
siastical establishment, are totally destitute of any reasonable 
foundation, and that they arise entirely from prejudice and mis- 
conception. ‘The notions of those who describe the clergy as 
a stipendiary body of public functionaries, pensioned by the 
state—who represent their incomes as derived from dissenters as 
well as members of the church of England—who represent theng 
as paid by the consumer of titheable commodities, whether he 
be rich or poor, whether he be engaged im the cultivation of 
land, or resident within the walls of a city—can be ascribed only 
to the perverseness, or the ignorance which prevails so generally 
on this branch of political economy. | We are fully persuaded, 
that when the true principles of this science are ‘properly at- 
tended to, it will be seen that the clergy are not a body of fume+ 
tionaries, supported by pensions levicd upon the peblic—that 

ir Incomes are, in no part, derived from any payment or com 
tribution out of any property which, either in low or reason, ‘the 
dissenter can term his owon—and, that the levying of tithes does 
not add to the money price of titheable articles, apd fall, as the 
new school of political economy assure us, equally on every indi 
vidual in’ the kingdom—‘ on the poorest beggar as well as the 
richest lord, in proportion to their respective consamption of ‘the 
articles on which they are levied.’ On the contrary, it will be 
seen, that tithes merely constitute a part of the rent of land, and 
that the revenues of the church arise from a portion of the real 
property of the country, held on a peculiar tenure, and appro» 
priated to ecclesiastical purposes by some former owner of ‘the 
freehold. 
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We are confirmed in the opmions which we entertam.on this 
point by the sentiments of a well known republican, who canact 
be supposed to have been unreasonably prejadiced in: favour of 
ecclesiastical establishments. We allude.to Dr. Franklin, who, 
in a letter originally: addressed) to the editor of the! Lendon 
Packet, and inserted in his posthumous, works lately published, 
pays that ‘ the presbyterians went | from Engkauad tor establish,a 
new country for themselves at: them owe  expegse, where) :they 
might enjoy the free exercise of thei religion in thew own way. 
When they had purchased the territory of the natives, they granted 
Jands out in townships, requirmg for it neither purchase+money 
nor quit-rent, hut this condition only to be complied: with, that 
the freeholders should for ever support a gospel minister {mean- 
ing probably one of their own persuasion), and.a free school 
within the township. ‘Thus what is commonly called presby- 
terianism became the established religion of the country. All 
went on well in this way while the same religious opinions were 
general: the support of the mmisters and school being raised by 
a proportionate tax on the lands: But m process of time some 
becoming quakers, some baptists, and, of late years, some: ne- 
turning to the church of England (through the laudable endea- 
vours: and ‘proper application of the funds of the society for 
propagating the gospel), objections were made to the payment of 
a tax appropriated to the support of a church they disapproved 
and had forsaken, The civil magistrate, however, contmued to 
collect and apply the tax according to the original laws which 
yemained in force ; and he did it more freely, as thinking it just 
and equitable that the holders of lands should pay what. was con- 
tracted to be paid when they were granted, and what had been 
considered by all subsequent purchasers as a perpetual incum- 
brance on the estate, and bought, therefore, at a proportionably 
cheaper rate : a payment which it was thought no Aonest man 
ought to avoid under pretence of having changed his religion: 
and this, I suppose, is one of the best grounds for demanding 
tithes of the dissenters now in England.’ , 

Some individuals, however, who acknowledge the right of ec- 
clesiasties to levy tithes, contend that, under peculiar cireum- 
stances, the exaction of the full tenth of the whole gross produce 
isan extension of the original claim conferred upon the church. 
They seem to think that tithe-owner has only a claim to a 
tenth part of the natural produce of the soil, and not a tenth part 
of the artificial produce of land, in the cultivation of which the 
occupier has expended-a large capital. They conceive that ec- 
¢lesiastics are fully entitled to a tenth of the produce which may 
be acquired from land m an unimproved state, but deny that he 
can 
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con punts claim an equal proportion of the produce of the same 
when improved by expensive process of tillage. Let it be 
supposed, that a faymer expends £20 on an acre of land, for the 
purpose of growing hops ; and that the produce of this acre, which, 
as corm land, would: have yielded no more than £5, should sell for 
£30—is it, ask they, fair and equitable, that the tithe-owner should, 
inthe instance here stated, claim the tenth of thirty pounds, the 
value of the improved produce, and not be contented with the tenth 
of five pounds, the value of the ordmary produce? 

In considering this question, it must be remembered, that the 
point to: be decided is, not whether the landlord would obtain 
more rent for the gross produce—of this there can be no doubt. 
But the real object of the inquiry is, to ascertain whether the 
profits of capital employed im tllage would be increased by re- 
dacing the claims of the tithe-owner. We ‘acknowledge that 
as to the amount of rent, the reduction of the claim for tithes 
would be an advantage to the landlord; but we are satisfied that, 
as to the profits of the occupier, no permanent effect would be 
produced by this restriction. Indeed, we are of opipion, that the 
net profits of the capital employed by the occupier of land, in 
the production of the most expensive craps that are ever grown, 
would not be increased permanently, eyen by a total abolition of 
tithes; much less would they be atiected by a partial reduction 
of its amount, We shall shortly state our reasons for entertaining 
this opinion ; and if this holds good, with respect to, the most 
expensive crops, to hops, for instance, they myst be equally co- 
gent with regard to all the capital laid out on land ww saising 
any other species of agricultural produce. As the basis of 
our reasoning on this point, we must remind our readers, that 
it is an acknowledged axiom im political economy, that in every 
country where capital has a free circulation, the profits of stock, 
in whatever way it may be employed, can never long vary’ in 
amount. If capital, in a given average of years, should make 
a larger return of profits in one branch of agriculture or com- 
merce than when employed in another, a portion of it will, na- 
turally flaw from the less lucrative channel, to that which is more 
profitable, till the rate of profits hecomes at length equalized 
in every branch of agriculture and commerce. Let us apply 
this axiom to the produce of a hop ground, and consider whether 
the partial reduction or eyen the Solinen of tithes, would jn- 
crease the profits of the capital employed ip growing hops, 
Assume that an acre of hops yields to the tithe-ewner £3 as the 
tenth of its produce: it is pat that, notwithstanding this charge, 
it must return a fair average of profits for the capital amet 
upon it by the occupier ; otherwige he would cease to grow hops, 
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and transfer his capital to some other speculation, where his pro- 
fits would be higher. For it is hardly conceivable that any man 
will persevere in cultivating hops, if he can’ make more of his 
capital by growing wheat. If the £3 now levied as tithes om ‘an 
acre of hops ceased to be exacted, the profits of growmg hops 
would be higher than the average rate of profits in other branches 
of agriculture and commerce—more capital would ‘be mstahtly 
employed in the production of hops, ‘til! the profits of the hop 
grower would, by degrees, be levelled with the general rate of 
the profits of stock. 

It may perhaps be urged, that when a farmer rents land in 4 
bad state of cultivation, with a view of laying out a considerable 
capital in improving it, he obtains a lease from the land-owner, 
which gives him, for a specified term of years, the exclusive bene- 
fits of the money which le has expended on the land; but that the 
claims of the tithe-owner, being put in force from year to year, 
convey to him a portion of the produce which the landlord could 
not claim, and which, therefore, would have increased the profits 
of the stock which he had embarked in agriculture. But when 
the occupier is said to enjoy the erclusive benefits of the capital 
employed by him on land which he holds on lease, it appears'to 
us that his advantages are much exaggerated. When a land- 
owner has a farm to let on lease, the rent which he expects to 
receive from it is calculated, we apprehend, not on the produce 
of the land, supposing no capital to be expended in tilling it—but 
on the produce which it will, on the average, yield, when a given 
capital has been laid out in improving it. landlord addresses 
his tenant thus: ‘ I have 100 acres of land to let, for twenty-one 
years—in its present unimproved state it cannot yield more than 
ten shillings per acre, as rent, but a capital of £1,000 laid out in 
improving it, will return to the occupier a fair profit for his stock, 
and enable him to pay twenty shillings per acre as rent: if you, 
therefore, are not both able and willing to embark such a capital 
in the improvement of my farm, I must look out for another oc- 
cupier, who possesses the ‘capital requisite for its cultivation, and 
who may, in consequence, be able to pay me the rent which I 
have a right to expect from my land.’ 

Indeed every landlord, before he lets a farm, ascertains that 
the tenant who takes it can advance the capital necessary for oc- 
eupying it; and it is not by any means uncommon, that, where 
leases are nted, the amount of the capital required is ex- 
pressly spedihied, and the manner in which it must be expended 
particularly defined. 

Let the subject be twisted how it may, the abolition of tithes, 
or @ partial reduction of their amount, would not, under any 
circumstances, 
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circumstances, increase a the average profits of the 
capital employed in agricult ino claim for! tithes existed, 
to'the demand of tho ation landlord 1 for rent would be added the money 
value of the tenth portion of the average crop, which the land m 
a certain number of years would produce; when a given capital 
had been expended in improving ‘it. 

‘The beneficves now m the gift of the crown, were reservations, 
when the manors to which they were once appendant-were granted 
away; or were acquired by tapse, or conferred ov Henry VIIA, 
and his successors, by Act of Parliament, at the dissolution of 
the monasteries to which they belonged. The livings belonging 
to the bishoprics, the deans and chapters, and the universities, 
were the gifts of their munificent founders. All these put to- 
gether, as our readers will presently see, do not amount to 
a moiety, of the English benetices. ‘The most numerous, and 
(another important circumstance) by far the most valuable por- 
tion of ecclesiastical preferments, are the propesty of lay-patrons, 
to whom the right of presenting to them has descended by in- 
heritance, or by whom it has been acquired by purchase. Aw 
advowson is a species of property which sells for nearly as large 
an amount as a freehold, yielding an imcome of equal magnitude. 
It is well known, that a living of a thousand per annum, is worth 
nearly as much as an estate of equal value. 

Hence it may safely be asserted, with reference to at least one 
half of the whole body of English ecclesiastics, that they make 
a sacrifice of their time, labour, and talents, in promoting the 
advantages of the public for which, in a pecuniary view, they re- 
ceive little or no compensation. Let us suppose that a gentle 
man has two sons, to each of whom he intends giving twenty 
thousand potnds ; one he educates for the bar, and the other 
for the church. The ecclesiastic vests hie portion in the purs 
chase of an advowson, which yields him an meome of a. thou, 
sand per annum; the lawyer, with his patrimony, purchases'a 
real estate from which he derives an annual return of nearly equal 
amount. In this case, a thousand pounds is the whole anvual: in 
come of the ecclesiastic ; and it is av income arising principally, if 
not exclusively, from the capital which he bas advanced, and. 
in a very trifling degree, as a reward or compensation for his pro- 
fessional exertions. But his lay brother enjoys an equal, or very 
nearly an equal income, as the rent of the estate which he has 

rchased ; and to this he may add as much as his talents and 
industry in his profession enable him to acquire. It is difficult, 
therefore, to point out an individual, who makes a greater saeri- 
fice of time and talents, than an ecclesinstic who purchase’ a 
living. If he laid out his money in the acquisition of any other 
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species of property, he would derive frem it an income .of equal 
amount ; and to this he might add the emoluments arising from 
any other pursuit or avocation to which he might, choose ito 
devote. himself. The time, the industry, and-talenis of the 
physician or lawyer, are rewarded with a pecuniary compensatien 
proportionate to the reputation and practice which they respec- 
tively enjoy; but the time, the exertions, and talents of, am eccle- 
siastic, who purchases a living, are conferred. almost gratuatously 
on the public. From his professional services, ke derives byt 
the most trifling pecuniary advantages. The income ofjhis bene- 
fice niakes little more than a fair return of interest for the capital, 
advanced in purchasing the advowson. There is, indeed, a 
chance, that by distinguishing himself in bis profession, he may 
obtain some addition to his advowson. This benefit, however, 
ordinarily speaking, is but trifling, in comparison with the oat 
bable gains of ‘the lawyer or the physician. 

The ecclesiastics at large, however, are constantly held up. to 
the public, by democratic orators and. revolutionary scribblers, 
as locysts employed solely in devouring the produce of the seilk— 
a8 the consymers of public wealth—as men who ‘ reap what others 
sow’—who swallow the property of others—for which they make 
neither compensation nor return. But we appeal to every honest 
and honourable Englishman, and boldly ask whether such a re- 
presentation is just—whether ecclesiastics, who enjoy incomes 
derived from a portion of the produce of land appropriated for 
specific purposes by its original owners, can be described as the 
consumers of public property in any other sense than that m 
which the opulent owner of Holkham may be said to consume 
national wealth? 

Every benefice im England may, without incorrectness, be.re- 
presented as an estate held on a tenure peculiar to this species of 
property. It differs from every other estate in the same parish in 
the following particulars. It is a life estate: and before any ip- 
dividual is admitted into possession of it, he must satisfy the 
bishop, who is constituted a trustee to secure that object, that he 
can produce the qualifications specified by law—that he is of legal 
age, has passed through q regular and respectable course of 
public instruction, and passesses competent literary acquirements : 
and when in the actual enjoyment of this property, be must, at 
stated times, perform the services and duties which the laws have 
annexed to his station: and he holds it on the further condition, 
dispensed with byt im few instances, that he be constantly resident 
in the district from which his income is derived. 

It appears to us that the bitterest antagonist of the English 
church establishment, if he gave himself a moment for reflection, 
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would be forced to acknowledge it to be, i every respect, infj- 
nitely:more advantageous to the community, that a portion, ae 
of the surplus revenue or rent of every parish should be received 
by an ecetlesiastic residmg on his benefice, conversant with the 
‘wants: and attentive to the wishes of his parishioners, and diffusing 
@mong them religrous and moral instruction, than that it should 
be added! ¢o: the: rent-roll of the lay-owner who is under no obli- 
getion to resides among them. For, be it remembered, the 
ee ‘is mot whether it be expedient that this portion of 

(produce: or an equivalent for it should or should not be 
exacted from the grower—it must and will be exacted by some- 
body :—but the point to which we would, in this place, direct the 
attention of our readers, is, whether, even in a mere temporal 
view, it would be more politic and advantageous that the income 
derived from tithes should be received: by an individual residing 
in or near the spot from which it acerues, or that it should be 
added to the receipts of another who might take up his residence 
in any other district or country at the dictate of interest or 
caprice. The parish of B., for instance, is a perpetual curaey 
worth 20/, per annum: it is served by the incumbent of an ad- 
joming parish—it contains about 450 mmhabitants ; and the tithes 
are received by the lay impropriator-who is land-owner of this.and 
several contiguous parishes. Laying the interests of religion out 
of the question, we must still contend, that it would be infinitely 
more beneficial to the public, that the sum now paid by the occu- 
piers of land im this parish, in lieu of tithes, should be received 
by a well educated and well informed ecclesiastic residing and 
spending his income among them, than that it should be added, 
as in fact it is, to the revenues of the lay impropriator who sel- 
dom, or, perhaps, never sees them. The advantages which this 
parish would unavoidably derive from the residence of an in- 
cumbent, receiving that portion of the produce which is now 
exacted by the impropriator, are numerous and apparent; and the 
only inconvenience to be dreaded from such a distribution of 
property would fall upon the impropriator, whom this reduc- 
tion of his income would probably oblige to sell two-out of 
the twenty hunters which now stand in his stables, and dispose of 
ten out of the hundred couples af hounds which are now fed in 
his kennel. 

Weare indeed convinced that the public are far from being suffi- 
ciently sensible of the mcalculable advantages which the commu- 
nity derives from the constitution of our ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. Without adverting, in this place, to the diffusion of moral 
and religious instruction effected through the medium of such an 
institution, it appears to us an object of paramount importance to 
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sécure in every parish the residence of, at least, one individual who 
has been respectably educated—whose time shall not be entirely 
absorbed by personal and secular avocations, ‘and whose ‘pursuits 
shall ‘not constantly come into collision with the feelings and 
occupations of his neighbours. It is not to be denied, that, in 
many instances, the lay-owners of estates reside upon their pro- 
perty, diffuse comfort and information aniong their tenants, and, by 
ee and kindly intercourse, generate among them feelings of 
self-respect,’ atid a taste for the conveniences ‘and habits of ‘civi- 
lized life. ‘The benefits which a land-owner silently and indirectly 
confers on his swrounding tenants are of immense jmportance to 
the pnblic; they are by no means confined to the advantages 
which they derive from the money which he immediately spends 
among them: the habitual mtercourse of ‘the landlord with his 
tenants softens the feelmgs und improves the habits of the latter; 
ahd, by promoting among them mdustry, frugality and civility, 
renders t better and, therefore, happier men. 

But there are many and extensive districts, even in England, 
where the proprietors of the soil reside on their estates but a very 
short portion of the year: or where, perhaps, their existence is 
only known from the periodical visits of an agent. In those 
parishes where, in addition to the absence of the principal tand- 
Owners, BO provision exists which can secure the residence of an 
ecclesiastic possessing a r_spectable income, the labouring popw- 
tation will be found strikingly contrasted, in their manners and 
appearanee, with the inhabitants of districts where the landlord 
‘or incambent, or both, are resident. ‘The constant residence of 
@ well informed individual among the mhabitants of a country 
parish, to whom, from his situation or profession, they are willing 
to look wp for example and instruction, must imperceptibly and 
almost inevitably produce that civility and decency of outward 
belaviowr which never fail to aceorispany, and not seldom even to 
generate, well regulated moral feelings. The personal demeanour 
of the labourers, ‘the appearance and clothing of their children, 
the state of their cottages and gardens enable those who are at all 
tonversatit with the economy of a parochial district to detect, 
‘without further inquiry, the absence or presence of an ecclesiastit 
‘who feels an interest in promoting the comfort and improviny 
the habits of his parishioners. Whenever we meet with a group 
of rude, unwashed, uncombed and squalid children loitering at 
the dodr of a neglected and cheerless cottage, occupied by a care- 
less, disconterited and sour labourer, we instantly recognize a dis- 
trict deptived of the advantages which result from the residence 
‘Of a proprietor either lay or eéclesiastic. The parish of B. in the 
county of 'E. to which we have already alluded; will place in'a 
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sang light. the correctness of these observations. The. land- 
owner, Who. is,also the, impropriater of the tithes, is, non-resident, 
and the benefice being, as we have said, merely a perpetual curacy 
worth 204 per annum, there is,vo resident incumbent who might 
counteract the efiecis resulting from this cause. The state of 
the population corresponds exactly with the anticipations, which 
we should have formed on entering a district thus. cincumstanced,. 
As, poachers. and. pilfering thicves, the greater number of the 
labouring poor are the pests of the neighbourhood: in appear. 
ance, habits, and manners they are visibly inferior to, the mhabi- 
tants, of parishes which do not, labour under similar disadvantages. 
In .passing. through this neglected district, on a Sunday, the 
traveller will look im vain for the industrious and contented 
labourer proceeding with his wife and children, ia trim and well 

eserved suits, to his parish church; on the contrary, he will 

ere discover most of the cottagers dozing away the fumes 
of Saturday night’s intemperance, or he will find them.covered 
with filth and in their working dresses digging their gardens. As 
there is.nothing peculiar in the local situation of the parish in 
question, all these enormous evils must be ascribed to the absence 
of any individual for whom its inhabitants might be disposed to 
feel respect, and who, through the medium of religious and moral 
instruction, aided by the influence of hjs professional character, 
might impress upon them the comforts and adyantages of regular 
habits. e are convinced that even in this parish, dgmoralized 
as it is at present, the constant superintendence of an active and 
intelligent imcumbent would, im a very, short space of time, effect 
a thorough reformation in the manners and pursuits of its in- 
habitants. 

It is, indeed, generally acknowledged, that nothing has more 
effect in forming and sustaining the character of an English yeo- 
man, than the intercourse which takes place between a country 
gentleman and the peasaniry by whom he is surrounded. This 
is a species of influence for which the public is, in an eminent 
degree, indebted to ecclesiastics. ‘The established provision for 
the clergy secures, in most parishes, the constant residence of 
one well educated and intelligent individual. Looking, therefore, 
at our ecclesiastical establishwent in this light alone, we regard 
it, in the highest degree, beneficial to the community. It is the 
means of spreading over the whole surface of England, an intel- 
ligent body of country gentlemen, possessing moderate incomes, 
who must, in almost every instance, reside in the district from 
which their revenues are derived, and who are impelled, by duty 
as well as policy, to attend to the moral and social habits of the 
population by which they are surrounded. Our parish — 
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fuses itself gradually over the distrbedie son which: they ‘tein: ‘as 
pebbles, thrown into stagnant water at regular distances, form 
circles which, gradually extending themselves till they-meet, pro- 
duce at length a gentle undulation of the whole surface, und'pi 
serve from corruption the element‘on'which they acti!) 

As an incidental, and at the cease asordbode terqusbecnibetivens! 
tage, which society derives from the present constitution of the 
English church, we uray also mention the increased 
it confers on that industrious and valuable class of men, which 
is engaged in instructing the youth of ‘the nation. A very large 
portion of the English clergy, before they acquire beneficés, 
are employed in the actual detail and dradgery of tuition. As 
teachers in private families, as the masters of endowed | 
schools in various districts of the country, or as public tttors 
im the universities, the earlier portion of their fives 1s devotet! to 
an irksome pursuit, where the labour'is always great and the res 
muneration generally scanty. It is a rare’ oceurrence that any of 
them should. by these means’ realize a provision which, at ‘the 
approach of age, may enable him to withdraw from his occu- 
pation, and make room for the 9 own of a youngce and 
more efficient successor; but in the bosom of the church, the 
pe ary years of these guides of our youth find a shelter 
the pressure of pecuniary distress. The greater num- 
ber of them, supported by the imtercession and recommenda- 
tion of friends, rarely fail to acquire some small benefice which, 
although it seldom raises them to affluence, satisfies their wishes, 
and releasing them from more laborious employments, presents 
them with an opportunity of continuing useful to the public 
in a manner perfectly congenial with their acquirements and 
previous habits. There are few objects which more justly claim 
the! attention of an ron) ry statesman, than securing to the 
public the services of a and respectable body of school 
masters. If the patronage of the church presented no resource 
for placing most of these individuals, when the progress ot 
time may have rendered them unequal to the duties of a laborious 
occupation, in a state of easy independence, the task of tuition 
would become degraded from the estimation in which it is at 
present held, and would, in consequence, devolve upon men in- 
ferior, both in literary attainments and respectability of character, 
to those who are now engaged in it. The high refinement and 
substantial literary attainments for which English gentlemen are 
distinguished, must be, in a great measure, ascribed to the cha- 
racter and acquirements of the instructors under whom their youth 
Is 
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i3, spent. The.education of their children is the object nearest and 
dearest to the heart of most English gentlemen ; and the ecclesi- 
astical, patronage of our noble and wealthy families enables them 
to, obtain for this purpose the assistance of men whose talents 
and,Jearning have raised them to distinction, and open to them a 
fair prospect, of bemg advanced to some of the highest dignities 
which the chyreh can confer on professional merit. It has been 
frequently observed, that many of those learned and eminent in- 
dividuals, who have filled the highest dignities of the church, 
commenced their career as private tutors im some of our noble 
and wealthy families: and it has been hence inferred, that they 
owed their professional success to the influence of patrons, se- 
cured by these services, rather than te the force of their own indi- 
vidual merit. ‘This is an illiberal and incorrect representation. It 
assumes, that in the selection of tutors for their sons, noblemen 
are inattentive to the qualifications and abilities of those who are 
appointed to the charge, and that, having once retained them ‘in 
that capacity, they blindly put them forward without regard to 
theic claims or merit. [t 1s, however, much more consistent with 
truth to assert, that the prospect opened through this avenue, to 
henourable and virtuous ambition, enables wealthy families to 
engage the services of individuals of superior abilities, who 
are subsequently promoted—not through the blind recommenda- 
tiop of friends, but because they have distinguished themselves 
as scholars, and, on account of this distinction, have been selected 
by their patrons to fulfil the most important duty which a parent 
can devolve upon another ; and because they acquitted themselves 
in. the trust reposed in them. with fidelity and success. 

There are, indeed, but few opinions on any subject, too absurd 
to, meet with some advocates. We remember to have seen it some- 
where mentioned, that.university livings are injurious to the pub- 
lic, inasmuch as they give college tutors an opportunity of retiring 
before they have become absolutely incapacitated by age. We 
wonder that it should not. occur to those liberal economists, that if 
such a prospect of withdrawing did not present itself, few indivi- 
duals of any talents and acquirements would be willing to engage 
in.a laborious and responsible occupation; their abilities might 
be.taken to a better market elsewhere, and the instruction of 
young men sent to the universities would, on this account, fall 
into the hands of teacliers, infinitely less able and respectable 
than those who are at present.engaged in the details of tuition. 
The certain, though somewhat distant prospect of preferment, 
with other incidental advantages connected with the situation, 
holds out an inducemeut which frequently prevails upon men of 
first rate abilities. to become, for a time, college tutors: abolish 
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this prospect, and academical instructors would necessarily de- 
pa ng mere drudges, labouring for bread; and it would be 
idle to expect that any man of respectable, connexions and com- 
petent attainments would, under such circumstances, turn, his 
attention to this pursuit. Individuals with the feelin 4.804 ac- 
quirements which the — of the sons of, Englis a e- 
men ought to possess, who haye devoted fifteen og twenty of ty 
best — of sbeie life to 0 Das, decaten A eSt ati clit 
to a competent provision when withdrawing, from..a laborieus 
function, the duties of whieh they have faithfully and successfully 
discharged, ‘ eee he nace 
As strenuous and persevering efforts, however, are daily.made, to 
misrepresent and exaggerate the amount of church property, and 
as some of our readers may still be disposed to consider the clergy 
as a body of public fuuctionarics paid by the state; we shall pre- 
duce a few statistical details, which will show that, viewing, eccle~ 
siastics even in. this incorrect light, the aggregate amount, of thei 
stipends by no meaus exceeds the scantiest remuneration which the 
most penurious finaacier would appropriate for, their services. ..\; 


England and Wales contain (see Population Return ti 1821) *” 
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1 
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' 10,693 
Chapels in the patronage of private individuals . . . . . . 649 





Total Number of Benefices in England and Wales . . 11,342 





We have every reason to believe that the above summary con- 
tains a correct representation of church patronage, as we have 
ourselyes made an actual enumeration of all the rectories through- 
out 
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out the kingdom; and we have also counted all the vicarages, 
except those which are in the We of private individuals. 

The area of England and Wales, as measured upon Arrow- 
smith’s large map, published in 1816, contains 57,960 square 
statute miles ; and this measurement being founded upon a trigo- 
nometrical Survey can, it must be evident, be liable to little (if to 
any) future alteration. 





and Wales therefore contain : 
Statute Acres. 
wamniel Coaseete hi striae oo ag J Neda? wtih ed + 37,094,400 
Dednct for waste land, one-seventh, . . . . 2 8 © es we 5,299,200 
Number of acres ina state oftillage . - 1. 1 1 ee ee es 31,795,200 
Deduct a8 exempt from tithes, as lands, er by modus, one-tenth 3,179,520 
Number of aeres actually subject to tithes... we ee es as emer 


This number, being divided by 10,693, gives an average average of 

2,676 titheable acres to each parish: Having thus ascertained; 
on’ @ basis to which we are satisfied no fair objection can be 
made, the number of acres in England and Wales subject to 
tithes, we shall subjoin what we consider a fair estimate of the 
annual value of the ecclesiastical payment, which, after the expi- 
ration of subsisting agreements, may be levied upou them. 


In the patronage of the Crown, Bishops, Deans and Chapters, Colleges and 
eennan Fi Public Establishments, there are— 


Acres 
1735 Rectories X 2676 (average No. tan t 4,687,508 at 3s. 6d. pl dibeteabei as 








in each 
2341 Vicarages, contaiming . . . . s+ + 6,264,516 at 15d, per do. = 391,532 
’ Annual value of Public Livings . «© 6 see 2 4's 1,203,095 
Py In the gift of prvoate patrons, there are— 
Acres. 
3444 Rectories, containing. . .°. « 9,216,144 at 3s. 6d. per acre'== 1,612,825 
175 Vicarages . 1. 0 2 e's © 5,820,300 at 15d. per do, | == » 863,768: 
1000 Perpetual Curecigs, averaging 75leach . . - « + 6 + = 75,000 
649 Benefiges not parochial, averaging 50/.each . . . . se = 32,450 
—_—_-— 
‘Annual'value of private Benefices . 2. . 6). 4 es 2,084,043 
8000,Glebes at 20l.each . . 9. + «© © 6+ Peid ood diac este 160,000 
Total income of parochial clergy . . . 1. 2 se 3,447,138 
Seemann | 
Rteteen 8 Picross 30 \o.::01:0- 9:1 ao! 9-19 -mupmissl er Ruse 150,000 
Ditto of Deans and Chapters. . . . 2 1 es ew we ee 275,000 
Torat Revenves or tHe Estastasuey Cuuncu . . . 3,872,138 





Now, if we subtract the value of 5,516 vicarages and perpetual 
curacies from the whole amount of tithes levied in so many 
VOL. XXIX. NO. LVIII. 00 parishes, 
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of the valuevof lay. impnropriations: 9.)) .) > «: 


16 X 9676=<14,760,816, at 3s. WOE s te Ff 9. 0° 2,583,142 
Palo of Vierages td Perpetehl Coracis to be dedced "1". “80 
i: Mg Ua OU ii ' } 

co Amount of Ley Tmpropriations, 6 ~) =) s\omen it mt 201 ARO BA 

It will thus be seen, that, lay.impropriators enjoy,au. income 
from ecclesiastical property, which exceeds a moiety of the whole 
revenues divided among the English parochial clergy. 

In formimg the above estimate of the average charge for tithes, 
a reference has been made to the Reports published by the board 
of agriculture, about the -year 1812, when pags. produce had 
arriyed at,its highest price. Taking the average charge for great 
and-small tithes in eighteen of the most fertile and best cultivated 
English counties, " ee en documents, we find ae 
amounts to about. five shillings apd si _per acre; is 
average would, no doubt, “aa been meme” there had we 
the means .of ascertaining the money compositions in lieu. of tithes 
iw other counties at the same period... If,.then; five shillmgs.and 
sixpence-was.the average charge for tithes i the most;fertile.and 
best cultivated. counties: in -1812, when. wheat.sold. for! 20/.: per 
load, three, shillings and sixpence per acre cannot be considered 
as a low average, when a load of wheat, sells, for no more than 
12/,, and when the price of every other agricultural production 
has fallen,in the same proportion. .The experience of every in- 
diyi.zal at all conyersant with the subject will, we are persuaded, 
fully. bear us out - 4 we state, that at the expiration of subsist- 
ing contracts, the charge for-tithes in the. richest and. best tilled 
districts cannot exceed four shillings and sixpence per acre ; and 
if this be the maximum value of tithes levied on the best land, it 
is clear that. the, mean average on all lands cannot exceed three 
shillings and sixpence peracre. ........ 
pe Sa are een a of 3000 churches and chapels, to which 
nel houses nor glebe lands are attached, we have taken what 
must be acknowledged a high average value of the glebe in 8000 
parishes : it will be further observed that no charge has been 
made for parsonage houses—none should be made—they are built 
and kept in repair by the incumbents, out of the profits of their 
livings ; and whatever may be the annual value of such residences, 
it, is, more than balanced by the capital sunk in building and 
repairing them: they cannot, therefore, be said to increase the 
emoluments of the benefices to which they belong. 
fat incomes of the bishops are estimated at a sum which, we 
are satisfied, exceeds their actual receipts. A considerable por- 
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parishes, it will, probably, give us an estimate, very neasly correct, 
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tion of their revenues is derived from fixed money payments, 
which can have received little or no augmentation, while the value 
of every other species of property has been increased ten-fold : 
indeed it is a wel! known fact, that the revenues of one-third of 
the. bishoprics are so miserably deficient and scanty, that it is 
found absolutely dispensable to permit the prelates who fill them 
to hold some other benefices, to enable them to meet the expenses 
which, from their station, they must unavoidably incur, tt may 
also be added that, with the exception of the Bishop of Landaff, 
who has xo episcopal resideuce, they have all large and expensive 
housés which, from the lapse of time, require constant repair; 
and that they have a multitude of different officers whom they 
‘must pay, When these deductions are made from their gross 
revenues, we very much doubt whether their net incomes can be 
rated so high as 150,000/. per annum. 

The average value of each benefice in England and Wales 
amounts, according to our calculation, to (3,447.198-;~1 1,342=) 
303/. annually. 

To this calculation of the average annual value of English 
livings, we shall annex an estimate of the expense which the 
clergy of the ‘establishment must unavoidably incur, in order to 
qualify themselves for the proper discharge of the duties which 
devolve upon them, i as! 

It may be assumed, on a moderate computation, that, by the 
time he has completed the twenty-third year of his age, the 
friends of every candidate for orders have expended on his edu- 
cation, at school and at college, a sum which amounts to 800/. ; 
it may be further assumed that, taking the average of ecclesiasti- 
cal promotions, he cannot obtain preferment till he has been 
seven years inorders. If to 800/. the principal expended in edu- 
cating him, we add its interest for seven years, it will amount to 
1100/, It thus appears clear, that at the earliest moment in which 
an ecclesiastic can expect preferment worth 303/. per annum, 11004, 
has been sunk in pre g him for the discharge of his official 
duties. If a man at the age of thirty laid out 1100/. in the par- 
chase of a life annuity, it would produce for him 84/, per aunum, 
which, deducted from S03/. leaves a balance of 219/. as the pe- 
cuniary compensation which clergymen, on the average, receive 
for their professional services. The state thus enjoys the services 
of between nine and ten thousand’ well educated individuals, 
whose province it is to instruct the population of the country in 
the duties which they owe to their God and to society ; and as a 
recompense for the devotion of their time and talents exclu- 
sively. to this object, they do not, on the average, receive more 
than 2212. each, This is in truth the sum which excites the 
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spleen, and provokes the hostility of the enemies of the eeclasias- 
tical establishment :— still there are men who are either too igtio- 
Faijt or too prejudiced to 'see this fact; or who, 'seeing itjare ma- 
liguant enough to misrepresent the natare, and exaggerate: the 
amount of the proVision secured to the mmisters of the chusch of 
nd, with the secret or avowed’ design'of weakening 'the at- 
tachment which: the people of this' realm cherish towards. the: ec- 
clesiastical niStitutions of the state.’ © rofily oft abd 
' It i#'not an tinusual ‘circumstance that the ‘advocates of the 
‘Church of: England ‘should be taunted) with the extravagant /ex- 
of thatestablishment, when contrasted with the ecclesiastical 
stitutions of Scotland: the! loud and incessant praises\of Seotch, 
economy: with |'whidliwe-htive Heen stimned’ had ‘led us, before 
we looked: more:narrowly'into the subjeet, to immagine that'the re- 
wwenues of the latter were trivial and meonsidetable indeed when 
‘Compared witli’ the 3mcome ofthe former: For the! purpose! of 
itg ‘those who feel an mtérest in the subject, to institute a 
companion ofthe expense of; these two uatioual churches; we 
present them with!a few details, from’ which we» shill: léave 
them fo ‘draw their own inferences. About tle year 1810, the 
‘affairs of the church of Scotland were’ laith before ‘Parliament, 
when it was discovered that there. were in ‘that country ‘172 
livings with stipends which, on the average, did not:exeeed 100/. 
pet annum; and an annual and permanent grant of 10,000/. was 
made for the purpose of raising the incomes df these benefices to 
2460/. per annum, exclusive of glebés tnd houses.’ The houses 
attached to Scottish livings are built and ‘kept in thorough repair 
by the proprietors of land in each parish, and these, together with 
the glebe land appropriated: for'their use, cannot be estimated at 
less than 30/. per annum. The smallest benefices in Scetland, 
amounting in number: to 172, are therefore worth !804 per 
annum each, while the incumbents of the remaining 776 parishes, 
which are much more opulent and extensive, enjoy incomes of 
various ‘and considerably larger amount: We have reason. to 
think that the following table will exhibit a pretty correct sum- 
mary of the value of Scotch livings. 


if 872 beneficesat fi50each 2 we £25,800 
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yale 100 do; 5 at SY eager, Alea Ty UI, 32,500 
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lf the aggregate amcomes of 948 livings in Scotland amount to 
263,340/. the average stipends of their 'ineumbents are very nearly 
as high as those, of the incumbents of 13,342 benefices in Eng- 
‘dandy who, according to our calculation, divideamong themselves 
‘abou ‘which does! not exceed 3,459,683¢. The, average value of 
Scottish vivmgs amounts) to.275/. per annumi' each, while the 
avesage value dfieadh Erighsh benefice does not exceed 304}. 
When the difference in the style and manner of living, and the 
éxpense imeusred iin preparing: young: men for the church, in the 
‘two countries, are further taken into! ¢onsideration, jt will hardly 
be contended ‘that 27.5/. per annum isnot a much more hiberal in- 
come forthe: minister of a Scottish benefice, than 303/. for the 
imeumbent of an! English parish. 4t'should: be likewise remem- 
bered: that the above estimate is made on: ithe average price of 
corm in. the markets of Scotland during: the yeat 1822; and that 
the stipends of the Scottish ministers: beimg settled/upon 9 fixed 
quantity of core from each land-owner,) must tise and) fall in: 
portion to the rise and fall of the price-of provisions. | As:we have 
taken the corn price of 1822 for the basis of our calculation, it jis 
wot unreasonable to presume that we have computed the:reve- 
nnes.\of the;Church of Seotland by the very lowest seale\’on 
which they can be ever estimated, ’ rod 7 
Every one will\acknowledge that, im one point at feast, the 
chureb of Scotland has been much more fortunate than the Eng- 
lish national-establishment. When it was ascertained im 1810 that 
there were in-Scotland 172 benefices, with stipends under 150/. 
per apnum, parliament made a permanent grant of 10,000¢. per 
annum, in order to raise them to that amount. There are, we 
conceive, but few men who will contend that the legislature did 
not act wisely, as well as liberally, in making this grant; andwe 
do most cordially wish, that the case of the poor beneficesin Eng- 
land had attracted the same attention, and called forth an equal 
degree of liberality. It is almost certain that, at the presept mo- 
ment, there are im England no Jess than 3000 small benefices, 
which the slow operation of Queen Anne’s bounty, aided by ay an- 
nual grant of 100,000/. made by Parliament for tliat purpose, will 
hardly raise to 150/. per annum in Jess than one hundred years. If 
it was politic and humane that 172 Scottish livings, not amduntin 
to one-fifth of the whole number, should haye been rajsed to 1500 
per annum, we do think that sound and just views of poli 
should have dictated a similar proceeding with respect to En lish 
benefices under that yalue, which amouvt to nearly a third of the 
whole number. Parliament conferred a0 the church of Scot- 
land a permanent addition of revenue, which instantly raised the 
stipends attached to the smallest benefices in that country to ) 502. 
per annum: to the Church of England it doles out casual grants, 
003 while 
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while it is clear that, on this plan, the same object cannot be 
effected in niuch less than a century. 
~- It must, therefore, be perecived that there is no just foun- 
dation for the assertion which is frequeutly and boldly ad- 
vanced, that the revenues of the establishment for the reli- 
gious instruction of Scotland: are proportionally less ‘than’ those 
attached to the’ ecclésiastical institutions of England. We feel 
no inclination to undervalue or depreciate the efficiency of the 
church of Scotland. It is, we trust, as its eulogists maintain 
suitable to the tastes, feelings, and habits of ‘the people for whose 
instruction it provides: but we must, im justice, be permitted to 
observe, that the praises, lavishly and insidiously heaped upon its 
comparative economy, do not appear to be well foundee: and 
that in the point where its merits are confessedly the stron est, its 
claims to approbation and Phe a are not superior to hisses of 
our own excellent, although ill-understood and misrepresented, 
ecclesiastical institutions. a 
We have thus presented what we conscientiously beliéve to' He 
4 correct estimate of the amount of the funds appropriated forthe 
support of the English clergy ; it is, we are satisfied, as near thé 
truth as the nature and difficulty of such an undertaking Will 
admit: and we have not only produced the summary results of 
our inquiries and calculations, but we have disclosed the basis 
and data on which our estimate has been constructed. If aily 
of the preceding calculations are erroneous, the means are 
thus supplied by which our mistakes may be detected. It must 
be evident to every individual, that, entertaining the views which 
we have explained in this Article, with respect to the nature and 
origin of church property, we can have no motive to attempt mis- 
leading the public as to the real amount of ecclesiastical reve- 
nues. We advert to this branch of the subject solely for the ‘pur- 
pose of counteracting the efforts of desperate and unprincipled 
agitators, who exert all their ingenuity in endeavouring to imp 
upon the unwary, who proceed, upon an organized system of false- 
ood and misrepresentation, to generate and foster, among their 
orant and credulous dupes, feelings of hostility towards the 
erclenipstical, as well as civil institutions of the state; and who, 
a‘all occasions, hold up the clergy of the established church,— 
det in truth they are, men fai ty discharging important du- 
attached to the property which they énjoy in their respective 
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Behe and which is as much their own, subject to the condi- 
‘on which it is held, as the estate of a lay individual is the 
perty of the owner—but, as men who consume an inordinate 
rtion of wealth which belongs to the public, and which, it 
“therefore inferred, the public has a right to resume at its 
easure. 


Arr. 
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Arr. XI.—1. Extrait des Mémoires de M. Le Duc de Rovigo, 
concernant la Catastrophe ‘de M.ie Duc @Enghitn. Paris. 
, 1823: pp- 68. . 
2. Réfutatioh de ? Ecrit — par le Duc de Rovigo sur'ta 
‘ Cutastruphe ‘de :M. te Duc ‘d’ Enghien. Par M.'Maquart. 
, Paris; © 1828. opp. 114. " bres collar 
3. Extrait) des Ménivires inédits sur la Récolution Francaise. 
‘Pat M. Mehée dela Touche. Paris.' 1893." pp. 95: !''" © 
4. Explications offertes aur Hommes impartiaur.’ Par M. le 
‘Comte Halim.) Paris. ©1823. ° pp. 16.°' ©" 
5.. Pidces judiciaires et histori relatives uu Proces*du Duc 
« @ Enghien. {By M: Dupin.] - Paris. “9923. “pp.'72) °° © 
TRE pamphlet which stands first in the above list, and whith 
lias givéit rise to those which follow, and td’ maily more, is the 
most uiiaccountable performance which we have ever met ‘with. 
That M. ‘fe Diic de Rovigo should mie all undef ‘any Uireuttit 
stance or pretence, to place his ndihe on the ‘same page with 
that of M: le Dac @ Enghien, would stem a most astonish 
effort of assurance ; but that he should, without ibinpee Pe 
object, volunteer the re-prodiiction of the horrid drama in’ which 
he playéd 86 infamous a part, seems shch perfett itisanity, that We 
were at first inclined to suppose that, the intellects Of this’ wit 
bap pian had ‘been’ disordered by remorse, and. that’ His ‘case 
s fitter for Bedlam than for a critical éxamiatiofi. “We afé 
hot,’ on consideration, quite sure that this first inipression wis 
ot correct, and that ‘Savary’s Conscience ‘has’ not & ittle “te- 
ranged’ his mind ; bit there is (if he be mad)’ sich'a method TA 
his madness, and his statements seein so obviously intendéd’t6 
give colour to the posttiunious falsehoods os wt a 
bequeathed te the world in the pages of Warden, O’Meatd “dia 
Las Cases, that we think it our duty to lay before our reader# $omé 
account“of the disciission so unexpectedly faised—a discussion 
which has liad the effect, not sively oF reviving the — 
which al? mankind felt at’the murder of thé Dike a'E shied, 
but of dippinlg Buonaparte and his tool Savary ‘still deeper in 
the blood of that illustrious’ victini. A nee ie ee rn 
* Supposing, fot the arguniént’s sake, Savary not to be a 
appeats to tite had iy objécts in view ns oa miata 
1. To charge M. de Talleyrand with the chiéf guilt of ‘dis. 
murder. yj iaete wey 
2. To absolve Buotiaparte from it, and to coitoborate thé’ apie- 
logies which he dictated to Warden and O’Meara. 
S. To:exculpate himself. Babe 
Tn each of these points he has not only failed, but he has pire- 
004 duced 
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duced an effect the direct contrary of what he intended. We 
shall examine them in their order: bit, oe adi 
1. As M. de Talleyrand was Minister of Foreign Affaire:at the 
period of the prince’s seizure on a foreign territory, we were inot 
unprepared to find that he had been aware of it—he might have 
concurred in that seizure without contemplating that it was to be 
followed by murder—he might have believed the life of thie. chief 
of the government which he then served was im danger, : and 
might not be averse to have so important an hostage+—or, finally, 
he might have: disapproved the seizure, and: yet not have th 
the violation of the territory of Baden a sufficient \cause for him 
to resign his, employments, and, perhaps, as matters then stood, 
to risk his dquceuh Any of these icases are possible; and 
some of them were.so probable that we always, ti/l the publica- 
sonal Savary’s pamphlet, suspected that, to such an extent, M. 
de. Mdiegeond trig have had the weakness, or been under a 
necessity, to submit. We certainly never for.a moment imagined 
that he personally dabbled in so atrocious and_so wanton a crime. 

.Savary, howeyer, fortunately for M. de Talleyrand, is of 9 
pan t opinion, and, by attempting to fix on him the charge of 
the murder of the duke, gives us strong reason to doubt that: he 
was involved even in the seizure, In short, M.Savary, as. far 
as he goes, proves the innocence of M. de, Talleyrand. 

‘Why, it may be asked, should Savary endeavour to:inculpate M. 
de Talleyrand? There are two obvious answers : the first\is, the 
natural desire of all culprits to attribute their crimes to any body 
else; ‘and the second is, that the opposition of M. de Talleyrand 
to Buonaparte’s treacherous attack on: Spain, and his services 
towards restoring the legitimate family of France, rendered him 
particularly odious to Buonaparte et sa e,*—+of which War- 
7 O’Meara, Las Cases, Gourgaud, Montholon and Savary are 

] o ts. bi. c < it ee , , 
._ The calumnies against M, de Talleyrand, which Buonaparte 
dictated to Warden and O’Meara, we shallobserve upon by. and 
by; here we will only state that the greatest-part of them are re- 
futed by Savary’s admissions, and the rest by his silence.) , 

Tt will be readily admitted that he tells a/¢ he knows against 
Talleyrand; we shall show that all is nothing: and if Savary has 
proved nothing, we may fairly, we thimk, conclude there was 
gothing to be proved. vat hpi pir 
« We'shall not repeat the afflicting story itself ; our readers will 
find it in all its most interesting and pathetic details mour Num- 

* ‘The notorious Mehée de Ia Touche (who has written an answer to Savary) pub- 
lished"in 1794 a very celebrated pamphlet, called * La queue de Robespierre.”. We 
wish some oue would now expose with equal success SOA Reta 
P .. ' ‘ 
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ber for July, 1817, pp. 522—530; we shall only. refer to it as 
far as may be necessary for our examination of Savary’s tissue of 
falsehood. — , 
Lftheoccasion were not so grave, and the subject so melancholy, 
we shoyld smile at the kind of proof which Savary brings against 
Talleyrand. The. first is an attempt at a syllogism. ‘Talleyrand 
was, Minister for Eoreign Affairs. The Prince was to be seized 
in a foreign state, therefore it was M. de Talleyrand’s province to 
have managed. the affaip.. ‘This, though not strictly logical, is 
plausible enough for such a. reasoner as: M. Savary—but why 
should he:only Aint at: this? .Why, if such were the fact, does 
he. not) say so? . He could not be ignorant of the truth ; for, be- 
sides, the. general. confidence which Buonaparte placed in him, 
Savary..was at this time the head of his secret police, and.was 
ciall oyed in unravelling the) thread of that. conspiracy 
pa pe the excuse for the Duke’s murder. If tay tard 
hawe.stated. the fact, no doubt he would; and ‘not venturing upon 
that, he has. attem ‘a le by implication.’. But the very next 
page contradicts that implication; for-although the affair might 
have. been within the natural management. of the foreign depart- 
ment, it is admitted that the foreign it was not en- 
trusted with the execution of one tittle the transaction. ‘A 
person, of a noble aspect,’ says Savary, ‘ was seen by the spies 
of the: police to visit Georges in his lodgings in. Paris, who 
treated ea with great respect.’ Buonaparte, Savary, and the 
Police, (not a word of the foreign office,) guessed that this. mys- 
terious visitor could be no other than the Duke d’Enghien. 
The. privy counsellor Real (and not M. de Talleyrand, or any of 
has subordinates) was employed to conduct the development of 
this. affair. Real, by Buonaparte’s order, applied—not to the Fo- 
reign Office, but—to the Inspector-General of the gendarmerie, 
for a confidential officer to send into the territory of Baden, to-act 
as agpy onthe prince. ‘This officer praceeds—examines, reports, 
>7net to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, but—to his own In- 
spector-General, who. reports: derect/y to. Buenaparte.. On this 
report, another emissary was sent to seize the duke; and this emis- 
sary,.was to call to his assistance the, armed force at Strasburgh. 
Was this emissary one of the/creatures of Talleyrand? .No;) he 
was a colonel of grenadiers, aide-de-camp to the First C 
in short, Caulaincourt, Duke of Vicenza! But, it will be askedy 
had not M. de Talleyrand correspondents at Baden ?—was he not 
charged. with the external espionage of the prince?—was it not 
the province of the foreign department to report his various pro- 
ceedings ?—and did not these reports conduce to his seizure ?-— 
and isnot M, de Talleyrand therefore implicated in it? It would 
i “be 
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bea hard méasure to any minister, in any country, to hold him 
responsible for all that others might do on intelligence conve 7 
through him; but M. Savary, with the blundering candéur 
talkatrve liar, answers hiinself on this ‘point ‘also. A’ special’ bey 
ws sent to Ettenheim, the prince’s residence ; theréfore the ordi- 
nary channels did not afford the ‘information ‘required ; >the “spy 
too was a soldier, ‘arid ‘sent fromthe géndarmerie, and’ ther 
had no connéction with the foreign department. “Wheti the 
of this spy reaches Buonaparte, he’ sends’ for—Talleyrind? ‘Nos 
—for ‘Real, and asks him, in’ anger, how it ts possible thar THE 
POLICE should not know a ‘word about what was going’on ‘at Et. 
tenheim ? and on this’ report, which dispelled ‘the’ ‘Wgniv- 
—_ of Buonaparte, 23 to what passed at Ettenheim, the’ duke is 


‘ ‘'Phis proves two facts; first, tht M. de Talleyrand did not en 
po ot acquainted with what passed at Ettenheim; and 
, that Buonaparte did hot eveti‘expect ‘him to do 803 ‘for 
tw wal f the negligence of the Police, and not of ‘the foreign’ de 
partment, that he complained. “ 
- ‘Such is Savary’s own story; and better negative evidence’a t 
his presumption that the nimister for foreign affuirs'was at all’en 
ged in the affair could hardly be adduced.” But this is'tot — — 
ra the Court of Baden had been the Court of Vienna, Buona 
might‘have employed diplomacy to prepare or to excuse’ thi Mie. 
lence :—he bad no such deference for the Sovereign of Baden. © 
«The margrave, through ys minister at Paris, complained at th 
Tuileries of ‘his $ ‘aggression. In giving’ him satisfaction, e€ was at 
same timé ordered to'send immediately out of his ‘tetritory the assem- 
blagé of emigrants which had appeared on the banks of the Rhiné, 
no matter under what pretence they were there. The Court of Baden 
obeyed, and nothing more was said a the dtinme 46 the Duc d'En- 
ghien’—Sav. Mem: p. 18. bos pT nwt 
‘What Savary may mean by the term giving 4a datiaflacoion’ is wot 
easily to be guessed; oo ~ gather from the allusion to‘the 


Pailleries that the com » made and the answer: 
himvelf, - ‘thie ad. ‘it may, it is evident thata court, 
which: was ultimately reduced to accept such humili satis- 
fattion, a any other diplomacy than that of bowel 
Caulaincourt and the gendarmerie of Strasburgh. 


“Phe next charge-against Talleyrand would be ridiculous, if it 
were not for the malignity which prompts it. 

‘© The'consul called me intd ‘his closet at Malmaison, says’ M. Se: 
vary, “about five o’clock in the evening, (of the day of the duke’s art 
rival,) and gave me a’sealed letter, with directions to carry it to General 
Murat, the then governor of Paris. 1 set out on horseback. 1 arrived 
at.Murat’s about six o'clock, and as I entered I passed the — for 
oreign 
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foreign affiirs, M: dé‘Talleyrandy who was comifig away.’ As T’had'seen 
him in the morning at Malmaison, and’as-1 knew Murat was yo: il} tis 
to be-confined to his room, ‘I did not give mueh weight to the reflexion 
which occurred to me at the moment, that this was not the usual hour 
of, the mitiister, and I. placed this visit to the account of General 
Murat’sindisposition. —Soy., Mem. p..2, © s95 | ad 
This.was very natural; but M.Savary soon grows more cunning, 
and he suspects and insinuates (though he doés not venture quite 
to assert) that this visi¢ was made by Talleyrand to induce Murat 
to hasten the execution ofthe Duc d’Enghien, who (be:it ob- 
served) was not yet even put on his trial! .. Mr. Puff’s comaien- 
tary on Lord Burleigh’s portentous shake of his head,is not more 
absurd: than these mductions from a call made at the door of a 
sick friend. But it isa duty to historical truth to examine the alle- 
gation seriously. b te pogtl . 

» dt is.not even said that Talleyrand was admitted into. the deh 
of the sick lion; but even if he had been, it. is evident, and: in- 
deed admitted by Savary, that the sealed letter, which he himself 
brouglit, contained Buonaperte’s orders to Murat about the 
Duke d’Enghien, which orders, Savary (sc far as they related 
to: him) afterwards executed. ‘Thus it appears by Savary’s own 
confession, that Tatleyrand was not with Buonapatte when he 
wrote. that fatal letter; nor with Murat after he had received. its 
and these two facts remove from M. de Talleyrand all immediate 
responsibility as to that infernal letter. And we must further ob- 
serve, that it is clear that M. de Talleyrand had left Malmaison 
that morning, many hours before the Duc d’Enghien had arrived; 
and there seems reason to suppose that he did not again see either 
Buonaparte or Murat till some hours after the murder had been 
committed. ‘These facts, whatever else may be their value; are 
more than enough to defeat all the implications which M. Savary 
has derived from the vrsit, ; 

. The third piece of evidence against M.de Talleyrand, is an ex 
clamation. 


 Itseems (and M. Savary dwells on it as greatly ing the 
uent transaction) that the pretence on which the. uke 
a’ jen was arrested, namely, Ais supposed vistts to Paris, was 


utterly unfounded. The police had mistaken Pichegru for the 

prince! bans 
‘ M. Real, on learning these particulars, (that Pichegru, and tot 
the Prince, was the mysterious visitor,) was struck with astonish 
ment—he hastened to the first consul to acquaint him with the diseo- 
very—Buonaparte became thoughtful, and, after some moments of 
silence, exclaimed, “ Ah, wretched. Talleyrand, what have yo made, me 
do!” But it was too Late; the Duke d’Enghien was dead—victun 

of this mistakE!’"—Sav. Mem. pp. 43, 44. I 
n 


~ 
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In a.subsequent part of our examination we shall. show,‘ that 
this story, of the mistake of the police, and of Buonaparte’s sur- 
etios at the discovery, Sc. is ALL FALSE} but as-regands:thesfirst 

tofiour inquiry-—viz, the charge agamst M. de \‘Laileyrand+— 

us for a,1moment admit that Real, told Savary that) ute noe 
had exclaimed to Real, Ah, wretched Lalleyrand, tohat have rigou 
made me do! » We then\nsk, what; ‘even, According; to Bavary’s 
insipuation, could: this exclamation mean @+-nothing: hore ‘abr 
Jess than that the Duke was murdered by a mestake, asidi that Pal- 
Wegremd ieee the author or, cause ofthat mistakes) 101) .o>0910t 

But we have already seen,iand Savary. fully. adniite,: ‘thatthe 
ick ser was originally made by a spy of the police, and:subse- 
quently confirmed by an officer of the gendarmerie ; and that the 
mistake of the one was conveyed to Buonaparte by Real,.and 
the error of the other was conveyed (passing over Real) diséct to 
Buonaparte. himself by the communding officer of the | gendarme- 
fie: it follows therefore tbat the pretended mistake: was neatlier 
made by, nor reported to. M. de ‘Talleyrand; who really’ had;! ac- 
cording to Savary’s apn wiht ip more to do with:it than the 

of Paris; cg ,v ! el f i 

Thus, then, Savary has not ‘only failed to fix. any) \particigintion 
in the actual murder upon M. de ‘Talleyrand j but the exposute of 
his malice and falsehood afferts reason: for believing, that Talley- 
rand had even less ae nee than .we 
were to ex : } fo Dor Casdott 

But this is not al nan we have te ~~ . bekalf-of. M..de/Fal- 
Prey Warden, O’Meara, and Las Cases (who refers to:and 
‘corroborates the two former) represent Buonaparte:.as-allaging 
not merely:a different but a contradictory aécusation against.M. 
de:Talleyraud’s conduct:in this affair. rcalling himia roguesa 
villain, a liar, and several other opprobrious names,(which proves 
that neither decency nor truth would prevent his saying all that 
he thought might injure M.de Talleyrand’s charactér;) be adds, 
that in the affair of the Duke d’Enghien, M. de Talleyrand's 
erme was-—net mistaking: Pichegru for the Duke—nor hasten- 
ing the:execution—but the suppréssing of a letter written bythe 
duke to Buonaparte, supplicating pardon, professing admiration 
for the first consul, and finally soliciting to be néceived inte. his 
service. ‘ Questo é senza dubbio,’ said Buonaparte to O'Meara, 
fche il briccone Talleyrand’—‘ It is beyond all doubt that the vil- 
Jain Talleyrand’ kept back this letter till after the duke’s execution ! 
and then Buonaparte goes on to say, that if he bad received this 
deteeey? ‘he probably should have pardoned him! 

We for once believe him; if the illustrious heir of all the Con- 
és could have written suck a letter, he would have been a fit 
subject 
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subject for Buonaparte’s favour. But in the facts themselves 
there is not a word of truth! In the first place it will be observed 
that Savary, as he and Caulaincourt had the care and custody of 
the prisoner from his arrest to his execution, knew they could 
‘only. ‘be’ responsible for the conveyance'of such a letter; and he 
thereforé makes no charge of this kind against M. de Talleyrand, 
butinsinwates, what he could know nothing about, that M. de Tal- 
leyrand interfered with Buonaparte and Murat to hasten the mur- 
der} while, on the other hand, Buonaparte alleges no such inter- 
ference, but charges him with the suppression of ‘a letter which 
hever' could have reached M. de Talleyrand’s hands! The charges 
art therefore widely different: we have seen that Savary’s accusa- 
tion is false, and we shall now show that Buonaparte’s is equally 
$0..'55°' ' 

* Phere was not only no such letter ever written, but there was no 
letter:to:Buonaparte at all: If there ‘had been ‘such, can it’ be 
doubted that he would have produced it? and amidst all the trash 
which’ he’ dictated to'his scribes, wold he*not have given so im- 
portant and’excilpatory a document?’ « , nag 

M. Maquart proves satisfactorily, by an abundance of moral 
evidence, ictabucthitbate of such a letter ; but M. Dupim proves 
it ‘by incontrovertible documents—by the: diary of the priice’s 
imprisonntent—by the procés-verbawx of the whole transaction, 
and by the official list of owe letter (addressed to the Princesse de 
Rohan) and some small effects found on his petson, which list, 
with the letter and effects, were transmitted by Hulin, the presi- 
dent of ‘the court-martial, to Real. 

Thus, by the fortunate recovery of the papers ‘connected with 
the’ trial, (which M. Savary in his pamphlet asserted; and no 
doubt believed, to be lost,) the memory of the dake is cleared 
from ‘the imputation of writing such a letter; the character‘of M. 
de Talleyrand rescued from ‘the charge of having suppressed it; 
and the falsehood and calumnies of Buonaparte ‘and his’ tool 
éxposed ahd deféated by the most triumphant refutation. , 

2: We now approach the second object of M. Savary-the ex- 
eulpation of Buonaparte—which we promise: our readers will 
be’ found more false and futile even than the attempt ‘at incul- 
pating M.‘de Talleyrand. Hi bh 
' Savary’s defence of Buonaparte, though —_— over ‘many 
pages, is narrowed to a single point of fact +~the mistake of the 
police as to the person whi visited rae ns A 

Savary admits, almost in terms, that the supposed journies of 
the Duke d’Enghien to Paris were the only possible justification 
of the seizute. He admits, farther,‘ that there’ were no such 

‘ journies 
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‘ journies—that,it was found to be a deplorable mistake ; but it 
‘ was TOO LatE—the Duke was no more.’ +; 
Now unfortunately alike for Savary’s character for veracity and 
his master’s for humanity, this pretence (weak and inefficient even 
if it, were true). can be proved to be utterly false. Savary'says, 
that the person mistaken for the Duke d’Enghien turned out even- 
tually to be Pichegru; but. M. shows (p. 12.) from .the 
valummous.documents of the trial of Georges, &c. that the spies 
who. sepertet the visits. of. the pretended unknown had dn the 
12th February, {a month before. the seizure of the .Dake,) de- 
posed thatthe visitor was Pi Again the same fact is 
proved .on the 2ist_ February, twenty-three days before, the 
seizure, and, again, on the 12th March, nine days before. tlie 
Prince was murdered. It was. therefore not too late to save 
the Prince; .for the mistake, if it ever for a moment existed, 
(which.we doubt, because no twe men could be more unlike 
than Duke and, Pichegru,) the mistake, we say, if it ever 
existed, was cleared away at least a mouth before the seizure. 
That violence, therefore, not even the paltry and insufficient 
excuse which M. Savary has falsely alleged for it. Tul S 
_. But though Sayary ‘eas rests the whole case on the mistke, 
himself, took the more plausible, but quite different 
ofthe duke’s having endeavoured to procure his assagsi- 
pation; which, if it were true, would, it must be owned, be the 
best, apology for his; conduct; but we can show, beyond: all 
doubt, that this pretence is as false as the other. ! 
Buonaparte’s repeated attempts at a justification are to be 
uad.in the publications of Warden, O'Meara and Las Cases. 
‘They, all, like, Savary, endeavour, by the introduction of M. de 
alleyranc’s name, to implicate him .n the affair,as if implicating 
him would clear Buonaparte; but they do not, as we have already 
seep, agree as to the mode in which Talleyrand was supposed 
to,have conduced to the-object; and, what is more important to 
our present, point, they differ essentially in their statements of 
Buonaparte’s excuses. Warden (who wrote under the dictation 
of Las Cases) states that Buonaparte told him, wath rset 
‘\that.it~wes Palleyrand’s principle, and one from which be never devi- 
ated, that the new dynasty could not be secure while the Bourbons re- 
mained. This was a fixed unchangeable article of his political creed ; 
bus.4, (Buonaparte) did not, become a ready or willing convert. I 
examined the opinion with care and caution, and the result was a per- 
Sect conviction of its necessity.’ —Warden's Letters, p. 149. 
Now Aeve.is no mention of journeys to Paris—no assassination 
plot—no interviews with Georges—no mistake—no ambiguity; 
Me. but 
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but a clear statement that, on the most careful examination, he— 
Buonaparte himself—had arrived at the conviction that in order to 
establish his dynasty he must exterminate.the Bourbons. Wedo 
vot depy that.such may have been Buonaparte’s own conviction ; 
but we, must doubt, that, M. de ‘Talleyrand,.could have yen- 
tured to suggest this argument, because; it would, have been tan- 
tamount to declaring that the new. dymasty: uever could be esta- 
blished; for there was no more chance -of ,exterminating ; the 
Bousbons, than there was of exterminating any other royal house 
of}, Europe: and, besides, begiuning the work by . the ‘Duke 
d@’ Enghien did not, much advanee the security of the usurper, 
for this prince was the most remote from the crown of all.the 
House of, Bourbon, But moreover, if the necessity of at 
minating the Bourbons were a fined unchangeable article of has 
Loreed,; how are, we to account for M.de Taieyrand’s con: 

dudt in the affam of Spaim, when he, was. dismissed and disgraced 
because he remonstrated against Buonaparte’s trexchery and wio- 
lence.to the Spanish princes of the House of Bourbon, every. ene 
of. whom was. nearer to. the crown-of France. mon the wore 
@’ Engbien? behiia 

WMarden’s defence of Buonaparte was 80 “completely tely refuted i in 
this, Review, that hjs prompter, Las. Cases, had recourse ; ta: the 
expedient of what he ingenuously called an ‘ Answer to to Warden, 

imiwhich he. endeavoured to patch up the inconsistencies perend 
évlour over the falsehoods which we had detected in Warden. ola 
this Answer a broader ground of defence is taken. 


* “ The affair (the arrair!) of the Duc d’ Enghien,” says Napoleon, 
“ oughit to be judged by the law of nature and policy.” . “ By the /awof 
nature,” he maintains.“ that he was not only authorised to cause him 
to be tried, but even to procure his being put to death.. What,” said he, 
“ can he alleged i in favour of the princesofa house, who were PUBLICLY 
Con VicTED of being the contrivers of the infernal machine,and who had 
actually disgorged sixty brigands upon Paris, for the Pudge of Ai 
me to be assassinated? Was not I, by the laws of 9afe HN 
cause the Count d’Artois to be sat Bog in Londant By the la ie of 
policy, the whole republic tottered upon the brink of a 
and the Duc d’Enghien was one of the chiefs who conspired its fall ; a 
besides, it was necessary to check the audacity of the Bourb 
had sent to Paris sixty of their adherents, amongst whom were the vd 
vitres, the Polignacs, Bouvets and others ;' people of no ordinary stamp, 
find not brigands or murderers accustomed to assassinations and robbe- 
ries like the Chouans. Therepublican government could not, 
with its dignity, do less, when the assassination of its chief was publicly 
plotted—than cause its thunder to strike the family which dared w en- 
gage in such attempt.” ’—pp. 144, 146. 

Hgre 
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Here then-we have Buonaparte m 18.16—not alleging any jour- 
nies to Paris—not: deploring any mistake—not even pretending 
that he had been deceived—anot humanely ejaculating agamst the 
wretched Tulleyrand—not even alleging that the Duke was per: 
sonally engaged i in the assassination plot; but—‘ like a gay bold- 
faced villam’—j justifying not only the individual murder, but taking 
merit facaet baving assassinated the whole family. 

If the Count d’Artois had been publicly cenvicted of what 
Beonaparte es, it would have been no excuse for murdering 
the Duke d’ lew, against whom uo personal share in the 
assassination plot is even alleged; but what will our readers say 
when they are reminded that at. the trial of Georges and his asso- 
ya which was the only event to which: Buonaparte could refer 

a public conviction, no such fact was proved agaist any of the 
French princes! and that, tivreover, this public conviction did not 
poo Uae wats the a the Duke d'En- 


ie ak Cases’ late publication, bowie (after a good ae of 
shuffling, Buonaparte is: made to rest his defence 
Prince’s actual and personal pudcipeiien in the 2 Serr 
for assassinating him. — 


«« If Thad not had in my favour the laws of the country to punish 
the culprit,” he would say to them, “ I should still have had the right of 
the law of nature, of legitimate self-defence. “The Duke and his 4 aa 
had constantly but one object in view, that of taking away my 
was assailed on all sides, and at every instant; air guns, infernal ma- 
chines, plots, ambuscades of every kind, were resorted to for that pur- 

e. At last I grew weary, and took an opportunity of striking them 
with terror in their turn in London: T J tugeerteds and from that mo- 
ment there was an end to all conspiracies Who ‘can blame me for 
having acted $0?’ What! blows threatening my existence are aimed at 
mne day after day, from a distance of one hundred ‘and leagues ; 
rio power on earth, no tribunal can afford me redress; and I shall not 
be allowed to use the right of pature, and return war ‘for war! What 

, uibiassed by party feeling, possessing the smallest share of ju 
ment and justice, can take upon himself to condemn me? on what We 
will he not throw’ blame, odium, and crim‘hal accusations? Blood for 
Bldod ; such is the natural, inevitable, and infallible law of retaliation : 
at him’ who provokes it!”” ~ ’ 

¢ must here pause a moment to observe on the repeated re- 
ferences which Buonaparte.makes to the /aw.of nature. Such, a 
mode of defence is sufficiently surprising, but it is not quite ori- 
ginal; themassacres of September, 1792, had been already defended 
on the same ney We find in a laboured apology for these 
atrocities,(published by Robert Lendet, a jacobin deputy,) the fol- 
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lowing phrase: ‘This terrible movement of the people seemed 
necessary for the safety of the country, apd the'result (the mas- 
sacre of the prisoners) was only the impartial application of the 
priuciples ef the law of nature !’— Hrpusé des Mots, &c. - 
nn a however, having: adopted: this ‘doctrme from the 
Suptenibrizers, is tiniself startled at rts enormity; and he endea- 
vours to palliate histondact ‘by 'a ‘recurrence ‘to the old) false 
hood about the suppressed letter, | } } 
Y Undotibredly’ if T had been informed in time of certain eircum- 
stithces scape tii opinions of this prince, und his disposition ; and if, 
abéve' all) Thad ‘the letrer which he wrote to mé, ‘and which, Gop 
KROws for ‘what reason, was only delivered to me after his death; I 
should certainly have forgiven him,'—part vii. pp. 269, 270. 274. 

O Meara gives substantially, the same false charge of assassina- 
tion,, the same_ false pena of th e. law of nature, the same 
false circumstance of a supplicatory letter, and the same ‘false 
and, hypocritical pretence to clemency, » eg Dal 

‘t\It:was discovered,’ continued Napoleon, “by the confession, of 
some of the conspirators, that the Duke d’Enghien was an accomplices 
and that he was only waiting on the frontiers of France for the news of 
my assassination, upyn receiving which he was to have entered France 
as the king’s lieutenant, Was I to suffer that the Count d*Artois 
should send a parcel of miscreants to murder me, and that @ prince of 
his house should hoyer on the borders of the country that I governed, 
to profit by my assassination? According to the laws of nature, I was 
authorized to cause him to be assassinated in retaliation for the nu- 
merous stag Ye of the kind that he had before caused to be made 
against me, d gave orders to have him seized. He was tried and con- 
demned by a law made long before I had any power in France, He 
was tried by a military commission formed of all the colonels of the 
regiments Oe in garrison at Paris,’—vol. i, pp. 453, 454. 

The Duke d’Enghien, who was engaged upon the frontiers of my 
territeries in a plot to assassinate me, | caused to be seized and given 
up to sustice, which condemned him. He MAD A FAIR TRIAL, —(We 
shall see that presently !)—p. 468. 

*1 (O'Meara) asked Napoleon again, as I was anxious to put the 
matter beyond doubt, whether, if Talleyrand bad delivered the Dake 
d’Enghien’s letter in time, he would have pardoned him? He replied, it 
is probable | might; for m it he made an offer of his services ; besides, 
he was the best of the family. It is true that I, as well as the nation, 
was véry desirous of making an erample of ine of that family ; that was 
against him ; but still J tank 1 should have pardoned him.’—vol. ii, 
p- 58. 

Our readers will not fail to observe that the probable pardon of 
O’Meara has become, under the more veracious pen of M. Las 
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Nomina butthat both the probability and the 
certainty Were Corditiotial on’ a supposed event which never 
existed. 

All this tissue of absurd falsehood, however, is at once'destroyed 
“by a paragraph of General Hulin’s pamphlet. 

‘Tam bound to say that the prisoner presented himself before us 
(Hulin was president of this mock court) with & noble assurance; he repelled 
with great force the charge of havitig conspired directly or indirectly in 
~any plotfor assassinating the first consul—but he owned that he‘ had 

borne arms against France, insisting, with a degree of courage and pride, 
“which even for his own sake we could not tepress,) that he had main- 
-taiged the tights of his family; that a Condé never could enter France, 
but with his arms in his hand. “ My birth, my feelings, my opinions,” 
he-added, “ render me the eternal enemy of your government.”’ 

..,. Will any of Buonaparte’s bribed apologists dare afte: this to 
accuse the Duke d’Enghien of having asked to serve under the 


- 


usurper? 
We now roceed to examine the mockery, which (to avoid cir- 
‘cumlocution) We will call the trial. 
".M, Dupin, a very eminent French lawyer, known to this coun- 
try as the defender of Sir Robert Wilson, and in France a8 a man 
of liberal and constitutional principles, whose opinion therefore 
will not be liable to the imputation, as it is by some persons con- 
sidered, of ultra-loyalty, M. Dupin, we say, proves by legal au- 
thorities, what was already clear to common sense, that even if the 
chatge was as true as it was false, a court-martial was not the 
‘tribunal to try it—that a packed court-martial was not a fit tri- 
“bunal ‘to try any thing—that'a trial in the middle of the night 
“was as illegal as it was atrocious; that the immediate execution 
was contrary not only te the general law, but even to the military 
code under which the court sat; and that, in one word, the whole 
proceeing. as a foul conspiracy, and the resulta black assassi- 
mation. is M. Dupin shows, even if the charge had, been 
qyproved; but he shows, not from reasoning, but from the produc- 
«tion of the actual documents, that there was not only not a tittle 
of evidence to support the charges, but that what was produced as 
evidence actually contradicted them. 
The indignation which the following details, extracted from the 
proceedings of the court, must excite, will prevent their appearing 
‘tedious. ’ 
The first document is the order for the trial—the bill, as it 
_ Were, of indictment—and a most curious and important paper it 
is, 


* Paris, 
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* Paris, the 29th Ventose, the 12th year of 
the Republic, one and indivisible. 
(20th March, 1804.) 
‘ The Government of the Republic decrees as follows :— 
* Art. I. The ci-devant Duc d’Enghien, accused of having borne arms 
gmninat the republic ;—of having been, and still being, in the pay of 
ngland ;—of participating in plots carried on by the latter power 
against the internal and external safety of the republic ; shall be tried 
before a military commission, to be composed of seven members named 
by the General (Murat), Governor of Paris, and which shall assemble at 
incennes. 
* Art. I. The Grand Judge, the Minister of War, and the General, 
Governor of Paris, are charged with the execution of this decree. 
(Signed) Buon aParre. 
(Countersigned) Hucves Maret (Bassano). 


A true copy. 
funy, Governor of Paris.’ 


The first observation on this precious document, which must 
strike every reader, is, that in this, the solemn, formal and official 
statement, by Buonaparte himself, of the supposed crimes of 
the Duke d’ Enghien—there is not even an insinuation of his hav- 
ing participated in any assassination plot! On that pomt, there- 
te the negative noe of ot meen conclusive. 

is order was signed on the 20th March, and probably did 
not reach Murat till long after Buonaparte’s sealed letter, sent 
the same day, by Savary; for the next document, namely, the 
procges-verbal of the Rapporteur, or Judge-Advocate of the court- 
martial, begins in this manner : 

‘In the 12th year of the French Republic, this day, 29th Ventése, 
(20th March,) at twelve o'clock at night, 1, major of the gendarmerie 
d'elite, by order of the general commanding the corps (Savary), attended 
at the residence of General Murat, governor of Paris, who immediately 
gave me orders to proceed to General Hulin, whom I should find at 
the castle of Vincennes, from whom I was to take and receive ulterior 
orders.’—Piéces Hist. p. xi. 

Here we discover a circumstance of atrocious precipitation, 
which even M. Dupin has overlooked; he thinks it was at mid- 
night, that the Judge-Advocate entered on his functions at Vin- 
cennes; but it is clear, that it was at midnight that he waited on 
Murat in. Paris, to receive his first orders. 

Murat’s house in Paris was in the Place Vendéme, at least six 
miles from Vincennes. ‘The sentence was passed at two in the 
morning, (as is stated in the. body of the imstrument itself,) so 
that the judge-advocate received Murat’s mstructions—travelled 
from the Place Vendéme to Vincennes—there received General 
Hulin’s orders—had to look for evidence and prepare the ne- 

PPe cessary 
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cessary —examined the prisoner—summoned and con- 
stituted the court—held the trial—made out several drafts of a 


long sentence ; 


within two hours! But Buonaparte says, this was a fuir trial, 
and Buonaparte ‘ is an honourable man !’ : 

The judge-advocate proceeds in his procés-verbal to: state 
that— 


* Having arrived at Vincennes, General Hulin communicated to me, 
1. A copy of the decree of the government of the same day, ordering 
that the ci-devant Duke d’Enghien should be tried by a military com- 
mission, composed of seven members to he named by Gencral Murat ; 
and 2d, the order of General Murat of the same date, directing that 
General Hulin and six other officers, colonels and commandants of re- 
giments, should constitute: the court, and further that I (the writer of 
the report) should act as rapporteur (judge-advocate) ; and further, that 


the court should 


without delay or separation (sans désemparer), to judge the accused on 


the charyes state 
p. xii. 


Here, we must pause a moment—let us consider the state 
in which this, judge-advocate found himself. At midnight he is 
summoned to attend Murat in Paris—thence he is ordered to 
proceed to attend General Hulin at Vincennes—there he finds, at 
about one o’clock in the morning, that he is to be the conductor 
of this most extraordinary and stupendous trial, and all the evi- 
dence put into his hand is, the indictment and an order to proceed 
to judgment forthwith, without separation or delay. x 
other iota of evidence was furnished to him—what then was to be 
done ?—We think no reader can anticipate what is about. to 
follow.—The duke had not been out of a travelling carriage for 
three days and nights; worn out with wonder, anxiety, and 
fatigue, the victim had fallen asleep. Between one and two 
o’clock in the morning, the judge-advocate with two officers and 
two private gendarmes, suddenly entered his room, awakened him, 
and began immediately to interrogate him ; in hopes of getting 
from his‘own mouth, in the confusion and fatigue in which he na- 
turally must have been, some colour of evidence against hin. We 
firmly believe that a scene of such romantic atrocity was never 


before acted. 


* Asked him his name, christian name, age, and birth-place ? 

* Answered, That he was Louis Antoine Henri de Bourbon, Dac 
d’Enghien, born the 2d of August, 1772, at Chantilly. 

* Asked, When he had quitted France ? 

* Answered, * 





and had the whole passed, signed, and perfected, 


assemble furthwith, in the castle of Vincennes, there, 


d in the said decree of the goveriment’—Pieces Hist. 


ot one 


Now comes the interrogatory. 


I cannot exactly tell, but I believe it was about the 
16th 
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16th of July, 1789 ;” added, that he went with the Prince de Conde, 
his grandfather, his father, the Count d’Artois, and his children. 

* Asked, Where he has resided'since he left France? 

* Answered,“ Oni leaving France { went with my parents, whom I al- 
ways accompanied, to Mons and Bruxelles; thence we went to Turin, 
where the King of Sardinia received us for about sixteen months ;” that 
thence, still with his parents, he had gone to Worms and its neighbotr- 
hood on the Rhine; there the corps of Condé was formed, and | served 
in the whole war. I had before made the campaign of 1792, in Bra- 
bant, with the corps de Bourbon, a part of the Archduke Albert's army.’ 

* Asked, Whether he had retired since the peace between Franc 
and the Emperor? (of Germany.) 

* Answered, ““ We ended the last campaign near Gratz, where the 
corps of Condé, which was in English pay, was disbanded ;” that he af- 
terwards remained for his amusement in the neighbourhood of Gratz 
for six or seven months, waiting directions from his grandfather, the 
Prince of Condé, who had gone into England, and was to let him know 
what allowance that power would make him, it being not yet settled. 
During this interval I asked the Cardinal de Rohan’s Consent to reside 
in his territory at Ettenheim, in the Brisgaw, part of the late archbi- 
shopric of Strasbourg; that for the last two years and a half he had re- 
sided at Ettenheim; that, on the cardinal archbishop’s death, he had 
officially requested the Elector of Baden’s consent for a continuation of 
his residence at Ettenheim, which was granted; for he would not have 
thought it proper to reside there without the Elector’s consent. 

* Asked, \f he has not been in England, and if this power does not 
still make him an allowance? 

* Answered, That he never was in England; but that England does 
still make him an allowance, and that he has nothing else to live upon! 

* Desires to add to the above answers, that the reasons which induced 
him to reside at Ettenheim having ceased, he was about to change his 
residence to Friburg, in the Brisgaw, a much more agreeable town than 
Ettenheim, in which latter he would not have stayed so long, bat that 
the Elector had given him extensive permission to shoot, of which 
amusement he was very fond. ’ 

* Asked, lf he maintained any correspondence with the French 
princes in England, and if he had lately seen them? i 

* Answered, That he naturally kept up a correspondence with his 
grandfather since they had parted, on the reduction of the corps, and 
with his father, whom he had not seen since 1794 or 1795. 

* Asked, What rank he held in the army of Condé? 

* Answered, “ Commanding the advanced guard.” Before the cam- 
paign of 1796, he served as a volunteer on his grandfather's siaff; but 
ever since 1796 he was always at the advanced guard—observing, that 
after the army of Condé was taken into the service of Russia, it was di- 
vided into two regiments, one of infantry and_one of cavalry ;/of the lat- 
ter the emperor made him colonel, and it was in this capacity that he 
returned to the army on the Rhine. 

Pes * Asked, 
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‘ Asked, Vf he knew General Pichegru, and if he had any intercourse 
or correspondence with him? : 

* Answered, 1 hever saw him to my knowledge; I never had any in- 
tercburse' or correspondence with bim; | know that he wished to see 
me; but I'am happyat not having known him, if what they say be 
true, of the vile means he intended to employ. ' 

- Asked; Vf he knows the ex-general Dumouriez, and if he bas had 
any relation with him? 

* Answered, No more than with the others—I never saw him. 

‘ Asked; If since the peace he had not kept up correspondences in 
the interior of the republic? 

* Answered, “ | have written to some private friends who had served 
with me, and whd were still attached to me, about their and my own 
private cuncerns:” but these correspondences were not of the nature 
which he supposes are alluded to.’— Pieces Hist. pp. xiii. xvii. 

Such was the evidence ; next we have the verdict and sentence. 


‘ The voices being collected on each of the under-written questions, 
beginning with the junior and ending with the president, the court de- 
clares Louis Antoine de Bourbon, Duc d’ Enghien, 

nee guilty of having borne arms against the French re- 

ublic. 

‘ 2. Unanimously, guilty of having offered his services to the English 
government, the enemy of the French people. 

3. Unanimously, guilty of having received and accredited, agents of 
the said English government, of having procured them means of intelli- 
gence in France, and of -having conspired with them against the exter- 
nal and internal safety of the republic. 

4. Unanimously, guilty of having placed himself at the head of a 
large collection of French emigrants and others, formed on the frontiers 
of France, in the countries of Fribourg and Baden, paid by Englund. 

5. Unanimously, guilty of having had communications with the 
town of Strasbourg, tending to excite insurrection in the neighbouring 
departments, for the purpose of a diversion in favour of England, 

6. Unanimously, guilty of being one of the favourers and accom- 
plices of the conspiracy carried on by the English against the life of 

e First Consul, and intending, in the event of the success of such con- 
spiracy, to enter France. 

. * Thereupon the president put the quesiion as to the punishment to 
be inflicted, and the voices being collected as before, the special court- 
martial unanimously condemns Louis Antoine de Bourbon, Duc 
d’Enghien, to death, for the crimes of “ espionage—correspondence with 
the enemies of the republic—and attempts against the external and 
internal safety of the republic.” ’ 

- Our readers have now before them, the charge, the evidence, 
the verdict, and the sentence :—they must be astonished to see— 
that there was not only no evidence on oath, but there was no evi- 
dence at all; there was not even a witness+there was no exami- 
nation, 
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nation, except of the prisoner himself; and that examination ¢on- 
teadicted almost every particle of the charge; but Buonaparte 
says he hada fair trial, and Buonaparte ‘is an honourable man !’ 

The reader has observed the abhorrence whieh the Prince 
expresses on the vile means (viz. the assassination) imputed to’ 
Pichegru ; he has also seen, that the Prince distinctly states, that he 
had no correspondence with France, except on private affairs, and, 
that above all, he had none of the kind, (viz. treasonable,) which 
was alluded to; and finally, that he received an allowance from. 
England, because he had nothing else to live upon. Yet, ypon 
this interrogatory, produced in writing to the court, and there ac- 
knowledged and repeated by him, and upon this interrogatory alone 
the Duke was unanimously found guilty of ‘having’ (amongst other 
matters) ‘received the agents of England, procured them the means 
of treasonable correspondeuce with the interior of France, and 
conspired with them against the internal and external safety 
of the state ;’ there not being a syllable of the evidence which has 
the most remote relation to such a charge. 

He is unanimously further found guilty of having placed him- 
self at the head of an assemblage, formed of emigrants and others, 
in English pay, on the French frontiers—there not being a tittle 
of the etseads which has the most remote relation to such a 
charge. 

e is further unanimously found guilty of having held com- 
munications within the town of Strasburgh, tending to create 
insurrections in the neighbouring departments, for the purpose of 
operating a diversion favourable to England—the word Strasburgh 
never having been before uttered in the proceedings, and there 
not being a tittle of the evidence which has the most remote re- 
lation to such a charge. 

He is further unanimously found guilty of having been an ac- 
complice in the plots carried on by the English for the assassina- 
tion of the chief consul, there not being a syllable about any sach 
a plot in the whole proceedings; and the only allusion to any at- 
tempt on the life of the first consul being an imputation on Piche- 
gru, a Frenchman, and which was reprqpelre with indignation by 
the prisoner. But Buonaparte says he had a fair trial, and Bio- 
naparte ‘is an honourable man!’ ORI ee 

t the most monstrous follows: It isa form of the French law 
of court-martials, that every sentence of death shall, besides the 
finding on the several charges, (some of which may not he capi- 
tal,) express the exact fact for which death is to, he inflicted, and 
the precise article of the laws under, which it is pronounced, Let 
us see how this difficulty, was managed. 

* The prisoner having withdrawn, the court being cleared, and deli- 
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berating ‘With closed doors, the president collected the votes of the: 
members, beginning with the junior, and voting himself the last, the: 
prisoner was unanimously found guilty, and in pursuance of the. +. « 
article of the law of , , 
to the following effect, 


condemned to suffer the punishment of death ! 


‘Ordered, that the judge-advocate shall see the present séntetice’ 


executed immediately’—Piéces Hist. p. xx. 
even guess at the law under which they were to execute the vic- 
tim, and they prudently signed the warrant 1n BLANK! But 
Buonaparte says he had a fair tria/, and Buonaparte ‘ is an 
honourable man !’ 


But we are not yet at the end of this series of illegalities, these 


mockeries of even military law. M. Dupin has discovered in the 
original papers the copy of anuther sentence, which, although 
equally condemning to death, differs in several important parti- 
culars from that which we have just read. Considering that, from 
the, time the judge-advocate began his work, about one in the 
morning, to the time the sentence was passed, viz. at two pre- 


cisely, was barely one hour, it seems strange that the judge-advo- , 


cate and the captain-greffier (clerk of the court) should have 
employed themselves in writing out two different sentences, of 
which the last-mentioned alone has taken us forty minutes to copy, 
a task we undertook merely for the purpose of ascertaining the’ 
time that it would consume: the copy of the interrogatory is 

ually long, and we do not think it possible, supposing nothing 
else were to be done, that these two papers alone could have 
been written within the specified time. What are we to conclude 
from this? a fact as black as all the rest of the proceeding ; 
namely, that the first sentence was prepared before the trial, and 
that after it was signed, perhaps after it was executed, the mur- 
derers he gi cook up the evidence and the sentence into 
what they thought a more ostensible shape. We shall see that 
their cookery only made the matter worse. } 

General Hulin endeavours to account for this matter by say- 


1 

"EWe tried many drafts of the sentence; amongst others the (first) one 
in question ; but after we had signed it, we doubted (well they might /)’ 
whether it was regular, and we therefore made the greffier (clerk) pro- 
ceed to prepare a new draft, grounded chiefly on a report of the privy 
counsellor Real and the answers of the prince. | This second draft was 
the true one, and ought alone to have been preserved. —Expi. ps1. « : 
Now, we beg General Halin’s pardon, but> we think: the “ 

i . draft, 


The death-warrant was thus left blank; the judges could nét 
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draft, supposing the blanks had been filled up, as little irregular 
asthe second ; for the first, he implies, was founded on the duke’s 
answers alone; it was signed, and therefore, regular or irregular, 
sentence of death was passed, and the trial was over. But what 
was the second sentence ? a new proceeding founded, not on the 
duke’s answers alone, but on a new document produced after the 
trial, and that document'no other than an unsworn statement of 
the accuser himself. If the first sentence had not been signed, 
General Hulin’s explanation might be satisfactory; but it is 
signed by the whole court, and if (and not the second) was exe- 
cuted, and General Hulin’s explanation only serves to show the 
atrocious Juggling to which he and the court-martial se tamely 
submitted. No doubt every one concerned in the transaction 
would be glad to obliterate either or both these documents; but the 
accident which has preserved them is fortunate for the cause of 
truth and justice ; and a comparison of them is absolutely neces- 
sary to an understanding of the fairness of that trial which Buo- 
naparte boasts of. Some of the variations are very remarkable. 
The first sentence sets forth the evidence (viz. the duké’s exami- 
nation) but leaves in blank the law which applies to it. The’ 
second sentence sets forth the law which iflicts the punishment 
of death, but omits the evidence to which it applies! General 
Huli, in his pamphlet, confesses, that they tried several different 
drafts of a sentence ; why? obviously because they could not make 
the evidence tally with the law, and they were therefore under the 
necessity of illegally suppressing either the law or the evidence. 

Another fact is equally remarkable. Both sentences bring the 
duke’s case under three heads, to which heads three capital arti- 
cles of the law are in the second sentence applied: will it be 
credited, that not one of these three fatal findings is the same as 
either of the three counts of the original indictment, nor as either 
of the six counts of the verdict recorded in the very same sentence? 
so that the duke was tried on three specific charges, found guil 
on six other and different charges, and condemned to suffer death 
upon three other charges, different from all, and wholly unsup~ 
ported by any colour of evidence. But Buonaparte says he had 
a fair trial, and Buonaparte ‘ is an honourable man.’ 

But the most extraordinary variation. between the two sentences 
18, that the first orders immediate execution, which is directly con- 
trary to the letter of the law, which, in all cases, allows twenty- 
four hours for an appeal. The second says nothing about execu 
tion, but directs that copies of the sentence should be sent within 
the time prescribed by law, to the grand judge, the minister at 
war, and the governor of Paris. So far the second sentence pre- 
serves some decency; but, alas, before the copies could be made, 

and 
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and many hours before any one of them had reached its destina- 
tion the sentence hud heen already exeeuied ! ; 
_ Let us see then how the case stands, The first sentence orders 
immediate execution, but that was positively and. confessedly. 
against law; the sentence itself was, besides, signed in blank ; 
and General Hulin asserts, that this instrument was not the real 
sentence; it follows, therefore, if the duke was executed under 
it, he was most foully murdered, But if, as General Hulin says, 
the second sentence was the true one, then this sentence not only 
does not order executiun, but recognizes the ‘delay allowed by 
law ;’ if, therefore, in defiance of this sentence, the duke was ex- 
ecuted, he was most foully murdered!—and by whom ?—we can 
only answer, that M. Savary commanded on the fatal spot, and that 
the execution was performed by M. Savary’s gendarmes ! 

We have not detailed half the monstrous defects, illegalities and 
violences which the legal acuteness of M, Dupin has exposed in 
every stage of this horrid proceeding. We have said enough (we 
fear too much) to prove beyond all possibility of contradiction that 
the duke was murdered—that all the excuses, and apologies, and 
alleviating circumstances subsequently made by Buonaparte were 
‘ 11n8, like the father who begot them, gross—open—palpable’-— 
and that on this, one of the most important occasions of his 
life, the great Napoleon had the meanness to endeavour to cloak, 
under the poorest pretences, the midnight murder which he had 
the villainy to commit. 

3, We now arrive at the third object of M. Savary’s pamphlet 
—-the vindication of himself, We must confess that, until we 
read his publication, we had no idea how deep M, Savary was in 
this crime—we supposed that he was a mere tool, a military av, 
tomaton executing (perhaps reluctantly) the will of his master, It 
turns out that he was indeed a tool, but he was also something 
worse. The judges of the court were tools, and infamous tools; 
but this discussion has brought to light some circumstances 
which renders their conduct quite venial when compared with 
that of M. Savary. é ' 

He rests his defence on the several followmg statements, u 
which we shall offer a few considerations :— : 

ist. That he had no kaow or concern in the affair, (having 
been but two days returned to Paris from Normandy,) till he re- 
ceived orders, which, as a military man, he was bound to obey.’ 
We abserve in reply, that seeing, as we have, the kind of trial Buo- 
naparte intended, it is no proof of av honourable character to have 
been selected for such a duty; and as to the absence from Paris, 
and the supposed consequent ignorance of the whole matter, we 
are constramed to acouse M. Savary..of a very meap equivocation 


—absent 
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—absent in Normandy, indeed, he had been; but it was in follow-. 
ing the clue of the very conspiracy, as a supposed accomplice of 
which the Duke was tried! 
2d.’ M. Savary states that he had no share in the proceedings 
of the military commission, which was an open court, and at- 
whieh he was, out of mere curiosity, a silent spectator, 4n oper 
court! we echo M. Dupin’s exclamation: ‘ an open court—at 
two o’clock in the moming—in the donjon de Vincennes—-and 
all its avenues guarded by M. Savary’s gensdarmes!’, As Buor 
naparte assured us the trial was fair, Savary pledges himself 
that the court was open to the public, and they are ‘ both, both, 
honourable men,’ 
But he took no part in the proceeding, and was a silent) spec-- 
tator, standing, as he tells us, behind the president’s seat, "The 
president tells us a different story. 
‘That president was General Hulin—he had been a waiter at a’ 
lemonade shop; at the _— of the Bastile (or, as some say, 
after it) he had distmguished himself, and received a medal and’ 
the title of Vairqueur de la Bastille. He has been accused of hav-' 
ing had no small share in the massacres of the 10th of August and 
the 2d of September ; but of the proceedings of so obscure a per- 
son it is not easy to produce any satisfactory proof, and we hope. 
that he has none of that blood to answer for. He afterwards 
went into the army, and rose to some eminence, through, as it 
would seem, the friendship of Muret. ‘This, and the circum-> 
stances of his former life, were perhaps the causes of his being 
selected as president of the court-martial; and his zeal and ser- 
vices’ on that lamentable occasion were subsequently rewarded 
with the important trust of succeeding Murat as Governor of 
Paris. On the restoration he vanished from public view; and’ 
no-one would have believed that the Bourbons, who never for- 
get and never forgive, would have tolerated the presence of the 
mock judge of the Duke d’Enghien; we find, however, that he. 
was residing, retired and unmolested, at Paris, when M. Savary’s. 
insane pamphlet reealled him to public notice, and induced: 
him to make some atonement to public opition. He has pub- 
lished a short pamphlet, so modest, so feeling, so ingenuous, that 
he not only disarms our anger, but entitles himself to our com- 
miseration. Our readers will judge of the tone of this work by 
the introductory sentences. 
* The unhappy affair* of the Duke of Enghien hes cost me near. 
twenty years of deep sorrow. 
* Old—stricken with blindness—retired from the world—baying no 
consolation but in the bosom of my family—my sorrow has been ag- 
* That scems to be the fashionable word fur deeds too mynstrous for a distinct naux. 
gravated 
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vated by a discussion which has re-produced, with offensive noto- 
y, scenes which, though never to be forgotten, were at least no lon- 
ger the object of public debate.’—Ezplic. p. 1. 

‘Let us now see what General Hulin says of Savary, who, it 
will be remembered, represents himself as standing behind the 
general’s chair as a simple spectator. After acknowledging with 
great candour, and excusing, on the score of ignorance of the law 
and of the pressure of an overwhelming authority,* the irre- 
gularities of the proceedings, General Hulin states, that the 
court were so far from ordering or even expecting an immediate 
execution of the sentence, that, 


* Scarcely was it signed when I began a letter to the first consul, in 
which I conveyed to him, in obedience to the unanimous wish of the 
court, the desire expressed by the prince of an interview with the first 
consul, and further to conjure the first consul to remit the punishment, 
which the severity of our situation did not permit us to elude! 

_* It was at this moment that a MAN, (Savary) who had persisted in re- 
maining in the court-room, and whom J should name without hesitation, 
if I did not recollect that evenin attempting a defence for myself it does 
not become me to accuse another—“ What are you doing there?” said this 
man, coming up tome. “Iam,” I replied, “ writing to the first consul, 
to convey to him the wish of the prisoner and the recommendation of the 
court.”—“ You have done your business,” said he, taking the pen out of 
my hand, “ and what follows is m1nE.” 

* 1 confess that | thought at the moment, and so did several of my 
colleagues, that he meant to say that the conveying these sentiments to 
the first consul was dis business. His answer thus understood left us 
still the hope that the recommendation would reach the first consul. I 
only recollect that I even at the moment felt a kind of vexation at see- 
ing thus taken out of my hands the only agreeable circumstance of the 
painful situation in which I was placed, 

* Indeed, how could we imagine that a person had been placed about 
ws with an order to violate all the provisions of the law? 

* I was in the hall, outside the council room, conversing about 
what had just occurred. Several knots of persons had got into private 
conversation—I was waiting for my carriage, which not being permitted 
(any more than those of the other members) to come into the inner 
coust of the castle, delayed my departure and theirs. We were our- 
selves shut in, and could not communicate with those without, (this is 
what M. Sayary calls an open court,) when an explosion was heard—a 
or sound struck us to the hearts and froze them with terror, and 

right. 

* Yes, I swear, in the name of myself and my colleagues, that this 
execution was not authorized by us; our sentence directed that copies 
should be sent to the minister of war, the grand judge, and the general 


governor of Paris. 





* One of the phrases is remarkable. ‘ Appointed to be judges, we were obliged to 
act as judges at the risk of being judged ourselves.’—p. 9. 
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‘ The latter alone could, according to law, direct the execution; the 
copies were not yet made—they would occupy a. considerable portion 
of the day.’ (If the copies, which could be made’ by twenty clerks, 
were to occupy a considerable portion of the day, how could all 
the originals have been written by one hand in an hour?) ‘ On my re- 
turn to Paris I should have waited on the governor,—on the first con- 
stl—who knows? But all of a sudden this terrific explosion informed 
us that the prince was no more. 

* We know not whether nx (Savary) who thus hurried on this dread- 
ful execution had orders for doing so.—If he had not, he alone is re- 
sponsible ; if he had, the court, which knew nothing of these orders, 
which itself was kept in confinement, (an open court /) the court, whose 
last resolution was in favour of the prince, could neither foresee nor 
prevent the catastrophe.’— Explic, p. 12. 14. 

Without dwelling on General Hulin’s defence of his own share 
in the fatal preliminaries, it is quite clear that THE MAN behind 
the chair was the immediate murderer ; and that this MAN was the 
same Savary who affects to deplore that the duke was put to 
death by mistake ; and who accuses M. de Talleyrand of having 
hastened the execution, and of having suppressed a letter that 
might have led to mercy! We want language—we should rather 
say—no language is necessary to express the horror of every 
honest mind at such bloody duplicity. 

But M. Savary had not yet finished his task—the grave,.in- 
deed, was ready—it had been dug before the trial—the duke 
was condemned—the road to mercy was shut,—but he was still 
alive! no warrant had been given—no time was appointed for the 
execution. 

‘Morning approached,’ says M. Dupin, ‘ and Buonaparte would not 
permit Paris to learn, on awaking, that a prince of the house of Bour- 
bon was in its neighbourhood and alive, even though he was in the 
dungeon of Vincennes.’—Piéces Hist. p. 30. ' 

What passed in the three dark hours which elapsed between 
the sentence and the execution is buried in the graves of the 
Bourbon and Buonaparte, and in the heart of M. Savary. One 
thing alone is certain—that, as at his wial, he was deprived of 
what the law expressly allowed, a legal adviser, so in his agony 
he was denied what never was before refused—the consolations 
of religion. By what warrant, he was, in defiance of the general 
law and of the individual sentence itself, executed so suddenly, we 
cannot, as we have already stated, discover. General Hulin, as 
we have shown, knows no more than we do, But, M, Savary 
commanded! His account of the crisis is as follows : 

* The court deliberated a long time; it was not till two hours after 
the room was cleared that the sentence was known. 

* The officer who commanded the infantry of my regiment eamewith 

deep 
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‘deep emotion to tell me, that a was required to execute the sen- 
‘tence+-I answered, tvs rt’—Memoirs, p. 30. 

: Nothing in the whole pamphlet has excited so much indig- 
nation in France, as the cold-blooded laconism of this answer— 
“c¢ive 1r”—these two dry words were, as far as we are in- 
formed, the only death-warrant of the descendant of so many 
kings and of so many heroes. 

The trial, as we have seen, had beew fair-—the court open—the 
“execution too was public. He was shot between five and six 
’clock in the morning of a foggy 21st of March, m the ditch of 
‘the fortress, about fourteen feet below the level of the ground ! 
M. Savary, who confesses nothing else, admits that he designated 
the spot—the reasons of his choice are admirable! 

«Where shall the party of execution be placed ?” asked the officer— 

“where,” I answered, “ you can hurt nobody ;” for already the inhabi- 
‘tants of the populous neighbourhood of Paris were proceeding along 
‘the roads to the several markets.’— Memoirs, p. 30. 
- © the tender heart of M. Savary—his dearest anxiety is not to 
hurt an innocent person! but, unfortunately for this pretence, 
every inhabitant of Paris knows, that no road passes within a 
nile of the front of the castle; and still more unfortunately, the 
grave had been dug on the spot early the preceding evening, 
while the unconscious victim was at supper. M. Savary says 
the grave was dug between the sentence and execution; bet- 
ter evidence gives the fact as we have stated it; but whenso- 
“ever dug, if dug before the execution, it contradicts M. Savary’s 
story. But M. Savary tells us a more important and affecting 
‘circumstance—it was not till he was brought down the back stairs 
“suddenly into the ditch, that the prince heard his sentence—they 
‘had ingeniously managed this agreeable surprise for him—the 
sentence was, at the same minute, read and executed. For this 
‘refinement of atrocity we were quite unprepared ; but it must be 
admitted, that it is the natural climax of this dreadful series of 
barbarity. 

Another circumstance, though of less importance, is too cu- 
rious to be passed over. Savary tells us that Buonaparte did not 
‘mtend that the duke should have been shot that night—nay, that 
it was done without his knowledge; and the proof he gives of 
this extravagant assertion is, that he, Savary, on returning to town 
‘after the execution, met the privy counsellor Real going leisurely 
down to Vincennes to examine the prisoner. If the fact were 
true, it would prove no more than that Buonaparte did not ac- 
quaint Real that the duke was to be murdered that night. But 
it seems that even this worthless fact is not true; for Mehée de 
ta Touche, who was deeply, and we must add disgracefully, im- 
plicated 
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plicated in the whole affair, attests, on his own evidence, and, 
what is better, upon that of all Real’s servants and clerks, that 
on that never-to-be-forgotten day, Real did not Jeave his own 
house till the afternoon, and was consequently not to be met near 
Vincennes at seven o’clock in the morning, We have some little 
curiosity (though the fact itself be of no value) to see what Savary 
will say to this direct contradiction, 

Let us now, in justice to M. Savary, state that his defence is in 
two points successful; he proves that he did not fasten a lantern 

‘to the prince’s breast, as a mark for the executioners—but, ad- 
mitting this, we must add that. no one, to our knowledge, ever 
said that hedid. Wehave, indeed, seen it asserted that the prince 
himself had so fixed the lantern—he may have done so—there was, 
M. Savary confesses, a lantern im the ditch, and such an act would 
be consistent with the whole of the modest yet intrepid conduct 

of the duke; but certainly M. Savary did not go down into the 
ditch to fix the lantern; he stood on the parapet and only com- 
manded the troops who fired at the bosom of the victim, which M. 

‘Savary evidently thinks is less horrid than firmg at a lantern ! 

He defends himself also successfully against another imputa- 
tion, which we never before heard of, his having stolen the 
prince's watch; ‘ Is it possible,’ he indignantly asks, ‘ that any 
one can suspect me, a general in the French army, a minister of 
state, of having stolen a watch?” We readily answer—no; and 
we are not the less slow in this acquittal from a fact stated by 
ourselves so long ago as July, 1817, namely, that when the body 
of the illustrious victim was, in 1816, removed for Christian 
burial from the ditch in which M. Savary had huddled it, his 
watch was found. No; M. Savary only took his life—his watch 


he spared. 

The horror of all the rest-of this melancholy detail stifles the 
ridicule which the disproval of these two fancied accusations would 
have otherwise excited ; and the result of the whole discussion is, 
that M. Savary has confirmed not only all that he was suspected 
of, but a great deal more; and that he has disproved nothing but 
two contemptible circumstances of which he had never been 
accused. 
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tice of, 394—396. 
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notice of, 511. 

Birkbeck’s settlement, account of, $64, 365. 
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Bournou, a kingdom in the interior of A fri- 
ca, population of, 522, 523—account of 
the great lake of Bournou, 511, 512. 520, 
521—notice of the principal towns, 511, 
5¢2, 523—anecdotes of the Sheik, 513 
—aud of the sultan, 514. 

British theatre, evil influence of French 
uvities on, 441, 423. 

Browne (Mr. Hamilton), perfidious conduct 
of, towards his benefactor, Sir Thomas 
Maitland, 89. 

Buckland (Rev. Wm.) Reliquiz Diluviane, 

: 158 
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138—importance of his geological lec- 
tures, 146—notice of his distribution of 
the proofs of the deluge, 147— First, ac- 
count of the appearances of caves and 
fissures of rocks, containing fossilized 


remaius of animals, 147—particularly of 


the Kirkdale cave, ib. 151, 152—of other 

caves in different parts of England, 147 

—classification of the animal remuins 

found therein, 148—coutents of the cave 

at Kihloch, in Germany, 149.— Se- 
condly, evidences of the deluge derived 
from diluvial beds of loam and gravel, 

containing animal remains, 152—154—- 

remains of i 

parts of England, 152—and of other ani- 

mals in different parts of the world, 153 

—particularly the 
America and of Central India, 155, 156. 
Thirdly, the evidence derived from vallies 
of dewudation, 156—points established 
by his researches, 156—158—remarks 
on the crude speculations of some geolo- 
gists, to account for the deluge, 158— 
161—the Mosaic account of the deluge, 
161, 16¢—on the interpretation of the 
word ‘ day,’ in the first of Ge- 
nesis, 163--importance of introducing 
proofs of providential design into scien- 
tific lectures, 165. 

Buonaparte, perfidious measures of, to ob- 
tain possession of Portugal, 55, 56— 
sends an army into Spain, 60—contrives 
to get the Spanish royal family into his 
custody in France, 65—67-—bis forces 
occupy Madrid under Murat, 68—mas- 
sacre of the Spaniards, 69—intrudes Jo- 
seph Buonaparte into the throne, 70— 
simultaneous rising in the 
against the French, 71, 72—their dif- 
ficult situation in Catalonia, 73—com- 
pelled to raise the sieges of Valencia, 74 
—and of Zaragoza, 75—77—surrender 
of the French army under General Du- 
eae ign French evacuate Madrid, 

9 feat of Buonaparte’s army under 
Junot, re! Portugal, 80— 82 —which 
country is obliged, b:; 
give up to the English 
Arthur Wellesley, 82, 83—refutation of 
Savary’s attempt to exculpate Baona- 

ec from the of ing the 
d’Enghien, 557—572—examina- 
tion of the mock trial, 572—580, 

Burnet’s (Bishop) History of his Own 
Time, with notes, 165—character of the 
suppressed passages, 166—specimens of 
Dean Swift's notes on Burnet, 166—168 
—character of Lord Dartmouth’s notes, 
168, 169—their severity accounted for, 
169— villainous remark of Cunpvingham 
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on Burnet, 169— real value of his history, 
170—judicious strictures on it by the 
Rev. Dr. Routh, 170—172—the first 
portion of Burnet’s History, why the 
most important, 172—trium restora- 
tion of Charles LL. 172, 173—reflection 
on the subsequently disgraceful events of 
his reign, 174—noble speech of the Earl 
of Bristol, on passing the indemnity act, 
175, 176—Lord Ciarendon’s observa- 
tions on that measure, 176, 177—causes 
of the vices of the cavaliers, 178—condi- 
tion of the English people before, during, 
and subsequently to the rebellion, 179 
—why Charles II. was favourable to 
popery, 183, 184—circumstances that 
favoured the dissoluteness of manners in- 
troduced after his restoration, 185—-189 
— intrigues for dissolving the marriage of 
James IL. with his wife, 190—193—ne- 
gociations for marrying Charles IL. to 
the princess of Portege, 194—196—his 
conduct to her, 197—remarks on his dis- 
position. towards the Roman Catholics, 
198, 199—credulity of the nation with 
regard to Oats’s + 199, 200—dupli- 
city of Charles IL’s policy, 203, 204— 
causes of the agitations of James II.’s 
reign, 204, 205—effects of the profligacy 
of Charles II. and his court on the lite- 
rature of England, 206—209—how coun- 
teracted, 210—213—character of Bishop 
Burnet, as a — 210, 211. 


Campbell (Augustus), Appeal on behalf of 
on Chech of , 524. See Clergy. 
Carlos. See Don 


Carolina, state of society at, 542, 343— 
cruel treatment of slaves and people of 
colour by the Carolinians, 343, 344. 

Catcott’s Theory of the Deluge, remarks 
on, 139, 140. 

Cattle, number of, sold at Smithfield be- 
tween 1819 and 1822, 218. 

Cavaliers, causes of the vices of, 178, 

Charles 1. reflection on the murder of, 177 
—his unhappy marriage with Henrietta 
of, 181—his charge to his son, 16¢-— 
reflection of, on the outrageous conduct 
of the Puritans, 183. 

Charles IL. triumphant restoration of, 172, 
173—su' di | events of 

his reign, 174—why he was favourable to 

popery, 183, 184—the dissoluteness of 
morals that followed his restoration ac- 
counted for, 185—189—influence of the 
profligacy of Charles Il. and his court, 

on the literature of England, 206—209 

—how counteracted, 209-—213—nego- 

ciations for marrying him to the princess 

of Portugal, 194—196—his —s to 
I€T, 
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Roman catholics, 198, 199—duplicity of 
yeaa rer ee of en charges his son 
"Se-Abdones the t rone, 64—Against 


abdieates a second time, and is carried 
into. France, 67. ' 

Charms (Magical), curious notices of, 455, 
456. 


perms or priests of the Rajpoots, notice 


Chenier or remarks of, on the French 
| drama, 25—#8. 

Church of England, testimony of Charles I. 
in favour of, 182. 

Cincinnati and its neighbourhood described, 


3, 4 
Clarendon. (Lord), conduct of ‘Henrietta, 
Queen of Charles I. to, accounted for, 
189, 190. 
press, important services ren- 
dered /by, to literature, 165, 166. 
Clarke’s 


y of the Church of ‘England, errors 
concerning the 

revenues of, exposed, 524, 525—cause 
of the'antipathy of separatists against it, 


‘the dissenter, nor the member of the 
Charclv'of England ra any thing, inthe? 
sense intended 

towards the 9 of supporting that 
church, 528—-532—~the real origin of 
tithes, collected from’ records, 5¢7, 5¢8 


on which this proof rests, 538, 539—the 
_ assertion that tithes ‘ina 

liamentary’ gi considered, 540, Sit. 
 theright of the clergytothem established, 
»641—643—and that the vulgar clamour 
against the burthen of an-cclesiastical 
-establishmentis utterly unfounded, 543, 
* \b4d—the right of the clergy to a full 
och of the gross produce established, 
546—pecuniary sacrifices made by 

. the te dey ‘in various ways, 547—parti- 
their own education, 557— 

sucie Services in ‘the education of youth, 
552, 553—amount of the revenues of the 


of the incomes of the English 
hop the Scottish clergy, 





INDEX. 


. her, 197—Ihhs disposition towards the |Coal formation of Pittsburgh and its neigh- 


bourhood, remarks on, 2, 5. 


his policy, 203, 204. College-livings, the giving of, to college 


tutors vindicated, 553, 554. 


against him, |Comanians, irruption of, into Europe, 119, 
10. 
‘which he protests, as compulsory, 65— |Comedy (French), considerations on, 415 


—their * light comedy,’ what, ib—Cha- 
racter of the comedies of ne aa 
416—particu his ‘ Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme,’ oe Sow his * Tartuffe,”’ 419 
—sterling dramatic wit the chief excel- 
lence of Moliére; 420—character of Le- 
sage’s Turcaret, 420, 421—evil influence 
of French unities on the British theatre, 


man theatre, 427, 4 = and 
filthiness of ‘the French comed: 

particularly in Moliére, ‘honand in Reg. Reg- 
nard, 431 —extellence of the French 
petites comédies, 433—436— homage 
paid to Shakspeare by a French critic, 
437—circumstances w have rendered 
French the language of conversation in 
the higher circles of - Europe, 438—why 
it is not universal, 439. 


Corn, ballion pri of, in the 14th and 


15th centuries, 219, @20—and in the 
16th and 17th centuries, 221—causes of 
its high. price between 1795 and 1814, 
22@—influence of war thereon, 223, 224. 


526—proof that neither the Jand-owner, | Corneille’s tragedies, remarks on, 39, 40— 


tion on Corneille by M. Schlegel, 52. 


who use it,}Crimea, geography and productions of, the 


northern or level’ part of, 122, 123-—and 
ofthe mountainous régions of, 124, 125 
—beautiful vallies of, 126. 


633-537 vindication of the auithdrities|}Crim Tattars, number of, 127—different 


classes, ib. state of the Murzas or Tartar 


‘ moblesse, ib.—of the Mullas or priests, 


128—and of the peasants, ib.—similarity 
of manners with those of the patriarchal 
nS ne on the change in the 

¢ character compared with that of 
their ancestors, 129, 130—condition and 
amusements of the women, 131—Affec- 
tion of the Crim Tartars for their horses, 
188—description of a Tartar a 
134—their sheep-husbandry, ib.—indo- 
lent mode of digging, 155—miserable 
state of their agricultare, ib.—supersti- 
tions, 136—cruel punishment of the 
knout, inflicted on some Tartar felons, 
137. 


average income of each benefice, 557— {Cunningham (Mr.), calamnious remark of, 


on Burnet’s History of his own Time, 
169. 


Cuvier, testimony of, to the Mosaic account 


of 





ree 


re 


-_— 


INDEX; 569. 


of the deluge, 144—remarks thereon, 
145. 


D. 

Dartmouth (Lord), remarks of, on Burnet’s 
History of his own ‘Time, 168, 169— 
their severity accounted for, 169, 

Deluge, proofs of the universality of, from 

appearances of caves aud fissures of 

rocks, containing fossilized animal re- 
mains, 147—152—from diluvial beds of 
loam and gravel, containing similar re- 
mains, 152—156—and. from vallies of 
denudation, 156—strictures.on the crude 
speculations of geologists, to account for 


Elephants, remains of, found in various 
parts of England, 15%. 
Emigrants to the American Union, 
information to, 347, 348—distresses of 
English emigrants, 356. 362, 363, 364. 
366. 369,370. 
ingen (Duke d’), pamphlets relative: to 
the murder of, 561— refutation of Sava- 
ry’s attempt to charge M. de Talleyrand 
with the chief guilt of this murder, 56¢— 
567—and of bis exculpation of Buona- 
parte, 567—57 ¢—details.of the duke’s 
mock trial, 572—576—remarks thereon, 
576—580—Savary’s: attempts ta exeuls 





the. deluge, 158—16i—the Mosaic nar- oad himself examined and disprovedjand 
rative of it, 161, 162. ticipation in that murdet esta: 
Demand. See Supply. blished, 580585, 
Demosthenes, oration of, against Arist 


ton, not genuine, 333—specimen of it, , F. ‘ 
with remarks, 335—337. Faux (W.), Memorable Days in America, 
Denham (Major), dangerous situation and} 338-—-motives for his voyage thither, 339 
providential escape of, 517, 518. —character of his work, 340+adven- 
Dismal Swamp, in the Valley of the Missis-| tures of, at Boston, 341—at Cherleston, 
described, 10. 341—344—gets into a scrape there by 


Don Carlos, Infant of Spain, charweterand| his humanity, 340, 341-—his 

death of, 37 1—noticeof Otway ‘stragedy, at Philadelphia, 345—hot day at Wash- 

founded on his death, 372—of Schiller's,| ington described, 346—accounts-of his 

373, 374—analysis of Lord John Rus-} interviews with different . Buglish :émi- 

sell’s tragedy on the same subject, with} grants, $47—342. 359, 360, 361—367-— 

specimens and remarks, 375—382. character of American pulpit elequenre, 
Donne ( Doctor), style of, 299. 353—his adventures,at Zainsville, 356— 
Drama, the French passionately attached]. specimens of American law and -diberty, 

to, 28, 29—origin of dramatic represen- 357+ 360—description of a Y 

tation in France, 32—notice of the plays} 362, $63—retrograding and ing , 

of Jodelle aud others, 33—of Garnier,|, the order of the day, 363-—the. author 

ibid. 34-—of Hardy, 34—36—parallel| visits Birkbeck’s settlement, 364, 865— 

between them <nd the contemporary} which is a mere bubble, 360. 

English dramatists, 36—38—protligacy | Fellatas, t of a predatory ——- 

of the —— drama during the reign off against, 515—517. 

Charles I Ferdinand, prince of Asturias, character of, 
> plays, repre of, 206—his} 58, 59—his mean letter to 

ations on the English stage, 208. 59—is charged by his father with eon. 
Deciy’ i imitation of Shakspeare’s oe Hamict, spiring against him, ibid.—who abdieates 
remarks on, 46, 47—and on bis imitation} _in his favour, 64-—perplexity of his sita- 
ee a ler ation, 65—falls into the toils of Buo- 
other imitations of Shakspeare, 48, 49 naparte, 66—is carried prisouer- into 
Dupin (M.), Piéces Judiciaires relatives aa France, 67. 
roces du Due d'Enghien, 565—extracts Fossilized Remains of animals, classification 
from the preliminary proceedings of the) of, 148—account of such remains, found 

mock-court for trying the duke, with re-| im various parts of the world, 147. 1 

marks, 572-——574—the interrogatory of| 156. 

the duke, 574—576—observations there-| French Trader, discetpons coutigan wf; 6, 

on, 576—580—results of M. Dupin’s| 7—~character of the French uations 28 

publication, 572. their vanity in supposing their language 

E. to be universal, 438, 439. bee Comedy, 

Earthquakes frequent, in the valley of the} Tragedy. 

Mississippi, 10. 
Ecclesiastical Revenues. See Clergy. G. rt. 
Egidius, the founder of the Protestant | Garnier’s tragedies, remarks on, with » spe- 

church at Seville, 249—account of his|  cimen, 33, 34. 


persecution and death, 250, Geology, province of, 138, 139, 
ee? German 














German Theatre, evil influence of French 
example on, 427, 428. 





Godoy, the prince of the peace, base treaty 
of, w with Buonaparte for the partition of 
1, 56—iu of the Spanish 


populace at Aranjusz, 62—trom- whom 
he is with difficulty preserved, 63, 64. 

Goethe's tra: , remarks on, 427, 428. 

iMiam), Historical and Topo- 
graphical Essay ou the lonian Islands, 
86—character of the work, ibid. See 
Tonian Islands. 

Goring (Lord), character of, 188, 

Great Desert of the Mississippi, described, 
16—18. 

Greece, on the legal oratory of, 314—de- 
scription of an Athenian dicast, ibid. 315 


—analysis of Lycurgus’s speech against 


Leocrates, 319—322—charactecand migs- 
fortunes of the orator Andocides, 323— 


notice of Lysias’s speech against him, 

326—cha- 
327, 329— 
comparison between him and Iseus, 328 
speech against Eratos- 
thenes, with extracts aud remarks, 330— 


344, er of bis reply, 
racter of Lysias as ar orator, 


of his 


Greeks, generous conduct of the Ionian 
towards, 108, 109—remarks 


on their contest with the Turks, 112. 


—— (Mr.), statement by, of the solu- 
tions offered to account for the deluge, 


159, 160—remarks thereon, 160, 161. 


H. 
Hall’s (Bishop), sermons, style of, 300. 
Hardy’s tragedies, remarks 
mens, 34—36. 


Harem of a Crim-Tartar, described, 131 


eantonn, queen 
of, 181-—her efforts to 


Lord Clarendon accounted for, 189, 190, 


VILIL., remarks on the character of, 


Holderness 
. ne 138. See Crim-Tartars. 


Holkar, present prosperous state of the do- 
388—its causes, 


. minions of, 
» Of ‘his revenues, 397. 
Homilies, style of, 298. 
Horue’s (Bishop), sermons, style of, 303. 
Horsley’s (Bishop), sermons, acetyl of 303. 
eee 


anciently eaten b ¢ 
—management o: 


398—amoun 


taking, 18— 
the Tartars, 132, 133 
in the Crimea, 132— 


on, with speci- 


of Charles I., character 
proselyte her chil- 
dren to popery, 18¢—her conduct to 


Mary), a ep 





INDEX. 


near of a Crim-Tartar horse-race, 


Hulin in (Comte), Explications offertes aux 
Hommes impartiaux,561—extracts there- 
from, with remarks on the share he had 
in the mock trial and murder of the 
Duke d@’ jen, 581—583. 

Hume (Mr.), bis calumnies of Sir Thomas 
refuted, 95—104. 


Huns, ancient, notice of, — 117. 
Hattonian Theory of the Earth, notice of, 
140—remarks on it, and on Professor 
Play fair’s Wustration of it; 144, 14e— 
and on M. de Luc’s examination of it, 
142—144. 

Hyenas, mode of destroying bones by, 
151, 152. 

Hyperides’s oration against Aristogeiton, 
analysis of, 334—337. 


I. 
Immorality of the French comedy, instances 
oa “(Comreln 430, 431. 

ia (Central), geographical sketch of, 
385— boundaries and surface, ibid.—pro- 
ductions, 386—principal cities, 386— 
population of central India, 388, 389— 
account of its component parts ;: the 
Mahomedans, 389—Mahrattas, 389,390 
—character and manners of the Raypoots, 
386, 387. 391, 399—1heir priests, 393— 
notice of the classes, that claim kindred 
to the Raj » ibid.—the Sondies or 
half casts, ibid. 394—bankers and mer- 
chants, 394—Mewatties, ibid.—Bheels, 
$94-—396—other tribes, particularly the 
a 396—revenues of central India, 
397 — present improved .state of the 
country, 398—territorial divisions and 
native hereditary officers, 399, 400— 
schools, and festivals, 401, 402—self- 
oo rare, 402 instance 
o truction, 402, lent 
allel of witcha, 409-aeemeiboret 
on the best mode of and pre- 
serving our dominion in india, togustne. 
413, 414—remarks on the versions of the 
scriptures in the of modern 
India, 441—and on the mode of propa- 

gating Christianity there, 412. 
uisition, when first introduced into 
“Span, 244—commits to the flames all 
ebrew and Arabic books, 245— its san- 
guinary persecutions of the Protestants, 
252—256—the inquisition fatal to iite- 
tature, in Spain, 258—260—patronized 
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Tonian Islands, state of, in 1800, and in 
1803, 91—94—charges of mal-adminis- 
tration of, by Sir Thomas Maitland, ex- 
amined and disproved, 95—106—their 
prosperous condition under his govern- 
ment, 115—116. 

Irving (Rev. Edward), Orations and Ar 
ment, 283—his violations of the ru 
of pulpit eloquence, 307, 308—his unjust 
depreciation of the English clergy and 
Dissenting ministers, 308—personal al- 
lusions tu living writers, 309—strictures 
on his selection of subjects, and style, 
309—313. 

Tseeus and Lysias, compared, $28. 


J. 

James T., statute of, against witchcraft, 445 
—extract from his dialogue, on the tem- 
per with which he wished it to be put 
into execution, 448, 444. 

James IL., account of the intrigues for dis- 
solving the marriage of, with his wife, 
and uniting him to the infanta of Portu- 
gal, 190—192—causes of the ens 
of his reign, 205, 206 

James (Edwin), Account of an Expedition 
from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, 1—extent of the country visited, 
ib.—character of the work, 2. See Mis. 


sissippi. 
Johnson’s (Dr.), Criticism on Shakspeare, 
. Yemarks on, 416—418. 


atrocious conduct of his army there, 79, 
80—is defeated at the battle of Vimeiro, 
ep a to evacuate Portu- 
gal, 82. 

Justice, curious administration of, in Ame- 
rica, 356—358—360. 


K. 

Kaskaia Indians, notice of, 24. 

Khoazars, irruption of, into Europe, 118. 

Kirkdale Cave, remarks on the fossilized 
remains of animals found in, rt 
152. 

Knavery (American), instances of, Mi— 
346, 

Knout, horrible punishment of, described, 
137. 


Kouka, the capital of Bournou, notice of, 
522—account of the Sheik, 512, 513. 


L. 
nee division of, in Central 


Langhors (eh), one of the victims of 
's plot, beautiful poem by, 200, 
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201—tremarks on it, and on his cherac- 
ter, 202. 

Latimer’s Sermons, style of, 298. 

Law (Right Hon. T. > anecdotes of, 348— 
35%— prudent speculation of his son, 


352. 
- | Legouve’s Mort d’Abel, remarks on, 51, 5%. 


Lemercier’s Levite d’Ephraim, character 

of, 50, 51. 
» analysis of Lycurgus’s speech 

against, 319—322. 

Lepignietti, villainous forgery of, 96—le- 
nient sentence of, ib. 

Lesage’s Turcaret, character of, 420. 

Literature of England, influence of the pro- 
fligate court of Charles IT. on, 206—209 
—when and how counteracted, 209— 
215. 

Liverpool po x 


for abolishing Negro- 
slavery, remar 
480. 


on the declaration of, 


Lag Bosse American, described, 562, 363. 
yoo By —— ~~! against Leverates, 


Lynch's la oan in A noun, notice of, 357, 
358. 


Lysias, character of, as an orator, 3¢7, 329 
—comparison of with Iseus, 328—notice 
of his oration inst Andocides, 324, 
See of his oration against-Era- 
tosthenes, 330—3353. 


M. 
ee (Zach.), Tract on Negro-Slavery 
ye 475—teview of it, 479, 480,—Sce 
¢ 


Madrid, occupation of, by the French, 68 
—rmassacre of the Spaniards by them, 69 
—re-occupied by the Spanish patrivts, 
79. 

Magic, origin of, ro oe of the ma- 
gical colleges of Spain, 45 le 
origin of the introduction of theurgic 
magic in that country, — on 
the magica of the middle ages, 
454—curious magical charm for staunch- 
ing blood, 455 — su ous. obser- 
vances of the eve of Soho, 456— 
tricks of some natural magicians, 457— 
the magic of the Scandinaviens, 460— 
ee 461) 400-40f the 
Anglo-Saxons, 

Maitland (Sir ‘Teomes), landers of, | ire- 
futed :—first that by Count Cladan, 87 
—perfidious conduct of Mr. «Hamilton 
Browne, 89—wmiserable condition »oft the 
Ionian islands before Sir T. Maitletid’s 
residence there as Lord a 
sioner, 91—' me’ 

calumnies against hi, 95—100—~caluin- 


nious 
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nious and libellous petition against him 
of Count Flamburiari and M. de Rossi, 
101—ex re of other minor charges 
against Sir Thomas Maitland, 102—104 
—improvements: effected by him in the 
administration of justice, 104—the meu- 
trality of Great Britain between the 
Greeks and Turks, not violated by him, 
105, 106—the conduct of the ‘Turks con- 
trasted with that of the Greeks, 107, 
108—improving and p condi- 
tion of the 
tish Commissioner’s government, 113— 


116. 

Malcolm (Sir John), Memoir of Central 
India, $82—character of his work, 384 
—noble testimony to his services from 
the governor general, ih. 385—his judi- 
cious observations on the condition and 
administration of the British powers in 
Central Lndia, with remarks thereon, 404 
—412. See India, 

Malwa (province), deseription of, 385, 386 
—overthrown by Aurungzehe, 387. 

Mawumissions of s, instances of, with 
remarks, 494~-necessity of caution in 
manumissions, 493. 





Marston’s iy of ~7—rn remarks 
on, with 37, 38. 
Massillon, emcee as a preacher, 289 


—specimen of one of his sermons, 291. 
Materialism (modern), absurdity of, ex- 
yr 473—475. ° 
Movant (Cardinal), Essui'sur ? Eloquetice de 
» 283—character of his work, 
paar ama on his character of Bos- 
suet’s sermons, 289—and of Massillon’s, 
289.—See Pulpit Eloquence. 
Metals (precious), fall or rise in the value 
of, how affected by loug periods of the 
abundant or —s supply of conimo- 


tee cause of the success of, 295— 
Merrie, aid residing in Contra In 
notice of, 
Mississippi, of, extent of, 1—an- 
ont oa iy tc 2—notice 


Sondienalieuatiend:- 
—Cineinnati, ib.—state of 
4—confluenc 


14h 


Cc 

of 
Wheeling, 
the 


rosperous | 
lonian islands under the Bri-' 
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Desert, 16-——vast herds of bisons o¢ca- 

sionally seen in the vicinity of rivers, 17 

—notice of a prairie-dog to-dog silleges 17,18 

—singular mode of catching wild horses, 

18—sources of the river Platte, 18, 19 

—valley of the Rocky Mountains aod 

their geological for » 20—botanical’ 

Sy 21—particularly the vine, 

23.— boiling spring described, @2— 
courses of the rivers Arkansas and Ca- 
nadjan, @@, @3—character of the Kas- 
kuia Indians, 24—general’ remarks on 

the valley of the Mississippi, 25 

Missouri, ancient tumuli at the confluence 
of, with the Mississippi, 13, 14—un- 
healthy state of Camp Missouri, 14. 

Missouriopolis, notice of, 13. 

Moliére’s comedies, character of, 415, 416 
— particularily his Bourgeois Geantil- 
homme, 448—and his Tartuffe, 419— 
filthiness and jndelicacy of some of his 
pieces, 430—sterling dramatic wit, his 
chief excellence, 420. 

Mullas, or Tartar priests, notice of, 128. 

Murat, seizes’ Madrid, 65 — entices the 
royal family of Spain into the toils) of 

arte, 66, 67—nmssacres the inhe- 
bitants of Madrid, 69 
Muraas, or Tester nobility, notice of, 127. 


N. ‘ 

Natural magic, anecdotes of, 460, 461. 
Navigation of the river Ohio, remarks on, 

5—and of the Mississippi, 5-—~10.. 

Negro-Siavery, debates in parliament. on, 
and tracts on, 475, 476—remarks' on the 
several traets, 479—481—and on the 

debates in parliament, 481—485—ac- 
count of the actual condition ofthe me- 
slaves in the West Indies, 485—par- 
ticularly with respect to food, 485-— 
lodging, ib.—labour, 486—days of re- 
laxation, 487—Sunday markets abolish- 
ed, 487—causes of the diminvtion. of 
negto population, 487, 488—mild treat- 
ment of negro slaves, 489—why planters 
object to the disuse of the whip, 490— 
the #ppearance of the negroes a. proof 
thatthe charge of harsh treatment is tn-' 

founded, 49i—proofs that their treat- 
ment bas for years been progressively’ 
improving, 492—necessity of caution in 
manumissions, 495 — cousiderations on 
the best mode of paving the way for in- 
troducing voluntary labour among the 
negroes, 500—504—the improvement of 
their character ‘to be. attempt- 
ed, 505—causes of the past neglect of 
their religious instruetion, ib.—suceess~' 
ful efforts of the missionaries of the s0- 
ciety 











INDEX. 


ciety for the conversion of  o slaves, 
506—proofs of the 

- feeling among them, 507 ae 
condition of negroes and people of 
colour in the United States, particularly 
at Charleston, 343, 344 — flogged at 
Washington by ladies, 354. 

Niger, river, observations on the probable 
course of, 582. 

Nuttall (Thomas), Travels in the Arkansa 
Territory, 1—character of the work, und 
course pursued by the author, 2. 
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Oates (Titus), person of described, 202— 
credulity of the Eng:ish nation respect- 
ing his plot, 199, 200. 

Ogurs, or Onogurs, ravages of Europe by, 
“117. 

Ohio river, confluence of, with the Missis- 

- sippi, 4—reiarks on its course and navi- 

erin (ait) pn 

Oojein ty), notice of, ° 

Opera ( | gece dg 414, 

Orators (legal) of ancient Greece, remarks 
on, 314—particularly of Lycurgus’s ora- 
tion inst Leocrates, 319—32¢ — of 
Lysias’s oration against Andocides, and 
the reply of the latter, 324—326—Ly- 
sias and Iseeus, compared, 328—charac- 
ter of Lysias, 327. 329—analysis of, and 
remarks on his oration against Eratos- 
thenes, 330—333—and on Hyperides’s 
oration against Aristogeiton, 334—337. 

Otway’s Tragedy of Don Carlos, remarks 
on, 372, 873. 

Oudney (Dr. ), Denham (Maj.), and others, 

hes of in the interior 

of ‘Africa, 310—their reception at Mour- 
souk, ib.—journey thence to Kouka, 511, 
512—their reception, 513—account of 
the sheik, 513, 514—of the Sultan of 

Birnie, 514—and of the Sheik’s expedi- 

tion, under Boo Kiiloom, against the 

Fellatas, 515,.516—dangerous situation 

and providential eseape of Major Den- 

ham, 517, 518—the river Shary exa- 
mined by Dr. Oudney and Lieut. Clap- 
perton, 519, 520—remarks on their dis- 
coveries, 521, 522—population of Bor- 
nou, 520, 521—temperatare and produc- 
tions of that country, 521. 





P. 
—— (Don), eee notice of, 75 
is noble defence of Zaragoza, 75— 


Paley’s Sermons, style of, 303. 
Pamplona, fortress of, acquired by the 
French, by treachery, 61. 
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Patronage of the church of England, tabu- 
lar view of, 554, 555. 

Patzinace, irruption of, into Europe, 119. 

Peasants of the Crimea, present state of, 
128—and of those in — India, 401, 
402—condition of the try 
— -_ after the poe are compen, 


Peele’s “Tragedy of David and Bethsabe, 
remarks on, 36, 37. 

Phantasmagoria, early known, 459. 

Physic (astrological), prevalence of, 462, 
463. 


Piccatrix’s (King) work on magic, notice 
, 453. 


Pittsburgh and its. coal-formation, de- 
scribed, 2, 3—state of the country be- 
tween it and Cincinnati, 3, 4. 

Platte river, course of, 18, 19. 

Poinsinet, anecdote of, 433 note +—plan 
of his ‘ Cercle, ou la Soirée 4 la mode,’ 
434. 

Po; reaching, remarks on, 283. 

Parteus’s (Bishop ) Sermons, style of, 303. 

Portugal, perfidious measures of Buona- 
parte to obtain possession of, 55, 56— 
emigration of the royal family to the 
Brazils, 57, 58—-atrocities committed in 
Portugal by the French, under Junot, 
79, 80—who is defeated ‘at the battle of 
Vimeira by Sir Arthur Wellesley, 80— 
82 — and compelled | to evacuate the 
country, by a convention, 8%, 83. 


Prairi habits of, 17, 18. 

Prices, fi; or — of commodities, in- 
flue ly and demand, 216— 
218. res Toa 


Profits, effects of deficient or abundant 
supply of commodities on, when com- 
pared with the demand, 2¢3—23@. 

Profligacy of Charles II. and his court, in- 
fluence of on the drama, 206—209— 
how counteracted, 209—213. 

Protestants, why hated by the Spaniards, 
257 —the superiority of Protestant states 
over Popish ones, accounted for, 261, 
262—sketch of the me | of protes- 
tantism in Spain, 246—2 

ae (New), lists of, 277 -: 
ulpit Eloquence, importance 283— 
206--causes of the points of difference 
between the French and renee preach- 
ers ;—/first, the greater with 
which = duty devolves on the English, 
than on the French preacher, 289 — 
which enabled the latter to polish and 
— their discourses, 290 — fine 

of Massillon’s funeral oration on 

Louis IV., 291—English in 
a continued course of exertion, 292.— 
Secondly, the greater authority on™ 
"y 





nt among them, 403. 
Reformation in Spain, sketch of the red 
, of, 246—251, finally extinguished there 
by the inquisition, 252—-256. 
Regiomantanus, anecdote of, 458. 
Reguard’s Légataire Universel, plan df, 
431—extracts from it, 432—its indeli-} 


ib. 
Regulators, a new Go of American citi- 
zens, motice of, 357 
Restoration of tise Checee IL. described, 
A72, 173. 
(Ecclesiastical). See Clergy. 
Mountains, described, 20, 21. 
Roath (Ren Dr.) judicious observations of, 
on Burnet’s history of his own time, 
170—172. 
Rowdies, a new class of American citizens, 
notice of, 357. 
Russell (Lord John), Don Carlos, a tragedy, 
370—analysis of it, with extracts and 
remarks, 375—382. 


Ss 
Savary ‘au Due de Rovigo), Extrait des 
Memowes concernant la Catastrophe de 
M., Je Duc d’Enghien, 561—remarks, on 
the total failure of the object of his pub- 
lication, 561—refutation of his attempts 


INDEX. 





chief of the murder of the duke 
d’Enghien, 562—567—and to excul- 
pate Baonaparte from it, 567—572— 
circumstances of the duke’s mock trial, 
pan omg —— 576—-580 
—examina of Savary’s attempted 
vindication of himself, 580—585—his 
established, 585. 

Her’s ies, remarks on, 427, 428— 
_ on his tragedy of Don Cat- 


873, 37: 
Scicleraf(H. R.) Travels to the Source 
the Mississippi River, 1—character of 
= work, and course by the 
: PR ek a ele ake were 
the Mississippi, 6—9—remarks thereon 
9—11--Mistake in hie calculations of 
its elevation, corrected, 14, 12. 
Scotland, remarks on the income of the 


Scriptures, versi Setladntinasend f 
versions ° 
India, remarks on, 411. 


marks on the style of the principal wri- 
ters of sermons in the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries, 298— 
$03—character of Mr. Irving’s sermons, 
307—313. 

ray self-conceit of; exposed, 207, 


hy not fairl. in 
Siakapenre, why sly appreciated in 


, minsdins of Madlansion and Roceoend 
Juliet, by Ducis, 46—48—in what. the 
excellency of his character consists, 416 

distance between Shakspeare 
and Schiller, 427, 428—admirable scenes 
in his Macbeth and Hamlet, 429—noble 
rng | to his works by a French 


criuc, . 
Sheparens notice of, 519, 520, 
’s sermons, style of, 302, 
progress of, 497—its 


Sundies, a tribe in Conteal Indix, notice of, 
393, 394, 


Ronthgy (Bahent), Mistery af tho. Rost Peninsu- 
ar, 53—his for the 


undertaking, of the work, 55— 
perfidious manwuvres of Buona » to 
obtain military possession of Portugal, 
55, 56—emigration of the royal family 
of Portugal to the Brazils, 57, 58—po- 
pular character of Prince Ferdinand, 58 

59—his letter to Buonaparte, 59— 
charged by his father with conspiring 
against him, ib.—entrance of the Freneh 





to charge M. de Talleyrand with the 





troops into Spain, 60—they get posses- 
sion 
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sion of Pamplona treachery, 61— 
situation of the S court, 61, 62— 
account of the insurrection at Aranjuez, 
63—resignation of Charles IV. ac- 
cession of Ferdinand VIL, 64—perplexi- 
ty of his situation, 65——be falls into the 


toils.of Buonaparte, and. is sent prisoner} 


into France, 66, 67—Murat occupies 
Madrid, 68—he massacres the Spaniards 


parte intruded into the throne of Spain, 
70-—simultaneous rising of the Spaniards 
in the provinces, 71, 72—difficult situa- 
-tion of. the French in Catalonia, 73— 
gallant defence of Valencia, 74—naccount 
of the siege. of Zaragoza, 75—77—sur- 
render of the French Geveral Dupont, 
%8——-the Spanish patriots re-enter Ma- 
drid, 79—-detestable conduct of the 
French under Junot, in Portugal, 79, 80 
—defeat of them at the battle of Vimiero, 
-by the British forces under Sir Arthur 
‘eliesley, 80—82—remarks on his con- 
vention with Junot, 82, 83—and on 
some blemishes in Mr. Southcy’s work, 
84, 85. 
Spain, conduct of towards the conquered 
Moors, 242, 243—introduction of the 


tion in Spain first commenced by Ro- 
drigo de Valer, 246—account of his la- 
. bours, 246--248—-notice of theProtestant 
charch at Vulladolid, 249—progress of 
Protestantism in Spain, 250, 231—ac- 
ount.of the first Auto da Fe, at Vallu- 
dolid, 252, 253—and of thé second, 


254, 255—fortitade of Gonzalez and his {T. 


sisters, 255, 256—and of the sisters and 
aieces Gomez, 256—the source of the 
batred of Protestants by the Spaniards, 
257—the establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion fatal to fiterature in Spain, 258-~ 
260—real cause of the superiority of 
Protestant states over Popish ones, 261, 
26%—effect of the accession of the House 
of Bourbon to the throne of Spain; 268 
—the Inquisition encouraged by Philip 
V. 264—efforts of the ministers of Fer- 
dinand VI. and of Charles III. to check 
. the influence of the church, 265—intro- 
duction of liberal principles into Spain, 
266, 267—persecution by the Inquisi- 
tion of every. one suspected of republican 
principles, as heretical, 2468—remarks on 
the two parties into which Spain is di- 
vided, 269—arid on the constitution of 
that country, 270—274—picture of 
Spain, in consequence of it, 274, 275— 
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Supply and Demand, influence of, on the 
prices of commodities, 216—218—effects 
of variations‘in the seasons.on the supply, 
as compared with the demand, 219— 
223—effects of deficient or abundant 
supply, when compared with the de- 
mand, on profits and commercial specu- 
lations, 2?3—23¢—and of long periods 
of or deficient supply, on the 
fall or rive in value-of the previous me- 
tals, 233—238. 

Swift (Dean), remarks-of, on Burnet's His- 
tory of bis own Time, 166—168. 


T. 

Talismans, magical, of the middie ages, re- 
marks on, 454. 

Talleyrand (M. de), exculpated from the 
charge of M. Savary, of being guilty of 
the murder of the Duke d'En 5623 
—567. 

Tartars, irruption of, mto Russia, in the 
thirteenth century, 121—description of 
their 3, ib,—defeat the Russians, 
122—are finally subdued, ib. See Crim- 

Tartars. 

Taylor’s (Bishop), Sermons, style of, $00. 

vackeray (Rev. Francis), Defence of the 
Clergy of the Church of England, 524, 

Cc 


ns % wrt of, 301,302. 

ithes, proved to ofigitiate in grant, or 
prescription, 527, 588: ad athe 
dication of the authorities on which that 
proof rests, 538; 539—the assertion that 
they originated in a parliamentary t 
conadered, 540, sth end thie Ydiot 
the clergy to them catablished, 541— 
543—proof that tithes do not add fo the 
exchangeable or money value of land, 
528—532— and that the common cla- 
mour about the burthen of an etclesiasti- 
cal establishment is utterly unfounded, 
543, 544—the right of the clergy to a 
full tenth of the gross produce, establish- 
ed, 544—546—the abolition of them 
would not permanently increase the ave- 
profits of capital employed in agri- 





ra 
lata, 547. 
Tooke 
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Tooke (Thomas), Thoughts 
High and Low Prices, 214—charaeter 
Sica net 
pone and .‘ depfectat 

214, 215-~—propositions 
otlea Tosbs: 's work 5 : Feasts he os 

modities ile tite on su 

po ‘and demand, » 218—Secondli 
— the; are ly of sotnedbou com- 
- with t deman _mygh , more | 
PGected, and for a Sit ‘Tonger period, 
by variations in the ‘seasons; than ‘has 
rto .been, supposed, 219-—223+—- 
Thirdly, that when the supply of commo- 
dities is in some degree deficient com- 
pared with the demand, profits are high, 

aud mercantile specniations greatly en- 
couraged ; andrvice vers when the supy 
-ply ‘is abundant compared with the de- 
maid, 293—232—and Fourthly, ‘tht 
when! periods of abundant ar} deficient 
supply are of considerable duration, hey 
are necessarily accompanied with a fail 
Lor rise in the value of the precivus metals 
on the. pete aan where they take place, 
mode of estimating 
paeapa N Ruch has ever been consi- 
dered as approximating to the truth, 233 
naede (French), on a mma ~ 

Tragedy rench), state uri su 
ome to the Revolution. #6, 27— 

attachment of the French to 

the drama, since the restoration of the 
Bourbons, 28—the French theatre dc- 

. scended from the Greek stage, 29-—32— 
‘specimen of the —s of Garnier, 33, 
34—of Hardy, 34, 35—remarks on the 

tra of; Corneille, 39, 40—particu- 
of his ‘ Cid, 40—43—on the tra- 

ie Racine, 44, 45—and on the 

tations of Shakspeare’s tragedies by 

. Ducis, 46—49—on the tragedies of Ar- 
nault, in 50—Le Mercier, 50, 51— 
Legouvé, 51—on the later French trage- 

dies, 5@—-influence of the French na- 

tional taste upon the theatre, 52, 53. 

Tsaad (Lake), notice of, 511, 512. 520, 
521. 

Tumuli, at the confluence of the rivers Mis- 
_ sissippi and Missouri, notice of, 12, 13. 


Valencia, ere defence of, by the Spani- 


ards, 
Valér de), the Apostle of the Re- 
i (odie de 246—248. 
Valley of the Mississippi described, 1—24 
i — general remarks thereon, 25. 


v 


r 


Phdughts and Détails on | Vimetmn, battle of, 8089." I’ 
Vinesjexuberant, in the = of the Arkai- 


23. ’ 
Sy w. 


Wary inflaence of, on the price f eon} €5¢ 


of ‘the late home 
by | caters — — - 
ports, 227—229, 


Warwick (Sir Philip), reflections of, on the 


amt eamenine wees the Be 

count t 

le before Pvpcir war, '179,: 

Washington, owe state‘ of / $44, 345-— 
slave flogging there by Vedi. 890- fits 

Webb (Captain W. 90 ne He 
vian remains discovered “fi the 

malayan mountains, 155,, 436. blest 

Wellesley (Sir ee defeats the French 

at the battle of Vimeiro, 80—82—tre- 

marks on the wisdom of his convenfion 

{ae Junot, 82, 83. of, 
heeling, town, present state of, 3,. , 

Wilberforce( William, Esq.), Appeal in Be- 

half of Negro er rere a 

thereon, 479. See Ni 

Witchcraft, tracts on, 440—belief of,, ener 
valent in Central, India, 403—-arguments 
used against it, in the fifteenth centr: a 
441—witcheraft, how punished by ¢ 
old common jaw of 442—notice 
of different acts of parliament, ib, 443— 
particularly of the statute 1 Jac. Ic. 19, 
443—extract from King James Ls dia. 
logue, on\ the temper with which he 
wished that act to be put in execution, 
i. 444—prosecution of William Coke 
and Alison Dick, in Scotland, for witch- 
craft, 444, 445—singular confession of 
Lillias Adie, »—barbarous execution 
of a Scottish witch in 1722, 446—and of 
numerous other persons in New Eng- 
land, ib. — repeal of the British laws 
concerning witcheralt, ib.—account of 
the horrid tions for witchcraft, at 
Wau » in 1627, 1628 and 1629, 
447—and in the bishopric of Bamberg, 
447, 448—remarks on the confessions 
extorted from witches by the rack, 449, 
450—on the witchcraft of the Scandina- 
vians, 451, 452. 

Women, condition and amusemenis of, 
among the Crim-Tartars, 131, 132—op- 
pressive condition of, in ancieut Greece, 
327. 


Y. 
Yaou (River), notice of, 512. 


Z. 
Zaragoza, account of the siege of, 75—77. 





Vi state of, in d, in- the 
: ages, 498—its decline, 499, 
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(397) | 
NOTE.—In Continuation of Intelligence respecting the Interior 


weds of Africa... brs 

~On the 21st October last; the Connie tg, Cet of the African 
station gave an order to the commander of H.M. S. Swinger, to con- 
vey tothe British factory, at the mouth of Benin river, and there land, 
Mf. Belzoni; who made his appearance at Cape Coast Castle, with 
a view to penetrate into. the interior, towards Timbuctoo. It so 

dppened’ that; at’ this time, there was on board the Owen Glen- 
déWwer,-a seaman Ktiown by the namie Of William Pasco, whose'real 
name, however, was Abou Bouker, a native of Hougsa, an intelli- 
gent atid well-behaved man, about thirty-tliree years of age. This 
mati left’ Kashna, or, as he Calls it, “Birnie/Kashna (the city of 
Kashna), about the year 1805, in company with a caravan of mer- 
chants ; some intended to collect the Coola nuts in Gunja, and 
others with slaves for the coast. In four days’ travelling (on asses 
and mules, at the rate of twenty-five miles a day) from Birnie- 
Kashne, they reached a river as wide as the Gambia at St. Mary’s, 
running to the right of the rising sun, and coming from the counti 
of Gober, Itis called the Quarra-luan-dadi, or River of fres 
water. 

“Five days beyond this, still travelling to the southward, they arrived 
on the banks of another river, deeper and broader than the former, 
called Guébi, which runs through the countries Guari and Nvoffi ; 
afid he has been told, and believes, that these two streams unite into 
one at Zugum near Kuda, and that it then proceeds towards the 
rising sun to Birnie Bornouw. The Gulbi has a strong saline 
taste, aud abounds with bippopotami and alligators. Proceeding 
southerly for several days (he does not recollect how many) he came 
in sight of a range of high mountains, one part of which, named 
Waoony, much higher than the rest, had a white top like maftle 
(snow), and in its appearance resembled Fogo, one of the Cape de 
Verd Islands. 

Ti about a week after leaving these mountains, they discovered 
the sea from the summit of some high hills, which having descended, 
they had to cross a small river called Echoo (supposed to ‘be 
Lagos). From hence they continued their route in the direction 
of the setting sun, having the sea in sight at intervals on the left 
hand, and in ten days arrived at Annamaboe on the coast. 

Here Abou Bouker took the name of William Pasco, and en- 
tered on board the Lille-Belt, with the determination of following 
the sea, a trait of no small degree of boldness in a young man from 
the centre of Africa, who had beheld that element for the first time; 
and he has ever since remained in his Majesty's naval service. 

A circumstance, however, occurred which made him desirous of 
being discharged from the Owen Glendower. Tn a‘ Portugueze 
slave-vessel of about 100 tons, were found, when captured, 187 

human 
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hamean heings.crammed down into the hold, Many of them were’ 
brought on board the commodore’s ship; several of them proved 
to. be-from Houssa, and, some from Birnie-Kashna, who were-ac- 
eure? with the family of Abou Bouker ; and,from them he. learned . 

a young woman, to whom he was attached in his youth, and 
who had beeu betrothed to him, still remained single, having refused 
several advantageous offers, under a firm. belief that the object of. 
her early affections was still alive, and would one day return, From 
this moment, he became desirous of procuring his discharge from 
the service, in order that he might proceed from Cape Coast 
through the Gunja country to Houssa. Just at this time Belzoni 
fortunately made bis appearance ; and the commanding officer did 
not hesitate to allaw Abou Bouker to accompany him in his 
attempt to reach Timbuctoo, which seems to be the object of this 
enterprizing traveller. 

Abou Bouker represents Birnie-Kashna to be about twenty times 
as large as Sierra Leone, situate in the midst of a large plain, and 
about one hundred miles to the northward of the Gu/lbi, or Niger, 
which, in the Jast month of the periodical rains, overflows a vast 
extent of country, thereby affording great benefit to the rice-crops, 

sometimes injurious to the plantations of Indian corn and yams. 
have figs, Saoore, and oranges; but he saw no cocoa-nuts 
till he came to the sea-coast. Their domestic animals are sheep, 
oxen, camels and horses. The houses are mostly of stone, but of 
one story.only. The king’s palace covers as much ground as Sierra 
one. There is a market three times a week, to which slaves, 
Coola-nuts and salt are the chief articles brought by the Moors 
in exchange for gold and cowries. 

The king, he says, has a large army, both borse and foot; their 
arms are spears, bows and arrows; and on their warlike expeditions, 
corneas ste employed to carry their baggage. ‘The king has a 
multitude of wives, and every man takes as many as he pleases or 
can afford to keep, or, as Abou Bouker expresses it, ‘ more wife 
ove man have, more gentleman he be.’ The people are all Ma- 
homedans, and in Birnie-Kashna there are not less than, fifty 


mosques. 

One day’s journey to the westward of Kashna is a town called 
Sulimi, chietly inhabited by Moors. Three days beyond this in 
the.same direction is Zang fara; and two days still farther west is 
Alkali, the capital of a country called Gober, standing on each 
side of the river (Gulbi}). To the eastward he knows nothing; 
but bas often heard his grandfather say, that Birnie- Bornou is 
fifteen days’ journey from Birnie-Kashua towards the rising sua. 


We can have no doubt of the accuracy of this information as far as it goes; and, con- 
nected with Major Denham’s expedition to the same chain of mountains crossed by 
Abou Rouker, it shows by how much shorter a way may the Niger and the countries 
it, waters, be approached from the Bight of Benin, than from any other quarter. 


London: Printed by ©. Roworth, Bett-yard, Temple-bar. 

















